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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective 
from January 3, 1951, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committee under rule 
XI (1) (g) of the Rules of the House of Representatives. For such 
purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas shall be issued only over the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or a member of the committee designated by him; 
they may be served by any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from 
time to time during the present Congress the results of its studies and 
investigations, with such recommendations for legislation or other- 
wise as the committee deems desirable. Any report submitted when 
the House is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpucATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 9:45 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Battny. The subcommittee will be in order. 

At this time the Chair desires to offer for inclusion in the record 
a letter from Hon. Graham A. Barden, chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, authorizing this special subcommittee and 
outlining the scope of its study. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

CoMMITTEE ON EpvucaTION AND LABOR, 
HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. CLeveELAND M. Bat.ey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Baitey: By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, I hereby appoint you 
as chairman of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Other members of the subcommittee will be Hon. Leonard Irving, of Missouri; 
Hon. Carl D. Perkins, of Kentucky; Hon. Roy W. Wier, of Minnesota; Hon. 
Walter E. Brehm, of Ohio; Hon. Wint Smith, of Kansas; and Hon. Thomas H. 
Werdel, of California. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to hold public hearings and other 
meetings to study pending bills dealing with Federal assistance for school con- 
struction and aid to education. 

Very truly yours, ’ 
GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. Battey. May I say for the benefit of my colleagues on the 
committee, the witnesses present to testify, and the representatives 
of the press and radio, that the task assigned us is indeed an arduous 
one. ‘The major objectives of the study to be made will be to deter- 
mine the feasibility and, I might add, the possibility of making Federal 
grants-in-aid on a matching basis to individual school districts to 
assist in the construction of much-needed school facilities. 

The situation as it will be unfolded by the many witnesses who desire 
to testify, is one of the major problems facing the American public 
today. An already serious situation existing since 1930 was aggra- 
vated by the depression years when funds were not available for this 
purpose. This was followed by 4 years of war, when essential ma- 
terials were unobtainable. The postwar years, when something 
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should have been done for the school system, found us subsidizing 
most every other public need far less deserving than the welfare of 
our Nation’s greatest assets, our boys and girls. 

Now that the American public is aroused to the seriousness of the 
situation, it is not necessary for this special group to devote much 
time in showing the need for action, but rather, the problem facing 
us is how much aid, and how it can be granted. That concerns us 
most. 

The members of the House Committee on Education and Labor in 
the Eighty-first Congress are to be congratulated on their wisdom and 
foresight by including in the provisions of Public Law 815 plans for 
a national survey to determine the extent and magnitude of this 
problem that affects practically every school district in the Nation. 
This task was assigned to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, our Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education. The survey, I am advised, is nearing completion, 
and the picture it presents should materially aid our committee in 
its work. 

Dr. MeGrath and his staff of trained personnel are here to give us 
an analysis of the situation in every State in every school district in 
the country. 

Before calling our first witness, may I digress long enough to give 
attention to an added headache that faces the committee, due to the 
action of President Truman in vetoing H. R. 5411, which was passed 
by the first session of the Eighty-second Congress. This legislation, 
in addition to providing needed amendments to Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815, would have provided legislation and funds to handle 
the added problems growing out of our defense effort since the Korean 
trouble started. The President is authorized to designate new critical 
defense areas, and he has and is continuing to do so as our defense 
program expands. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, I would like to suggest that our 
group give first attention to this emergency by amending Public Law 
874 and by amending and reenacting Public Law 815. 

At this time it will be the pleasure of the committee to hear from 
Dr. McGrath. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. EARL JAMES McGRATH, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; RAY lL. HAMON, CHIEF, 
SCHOOL HOUSING SECTION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; AND 
ERICK L. LINDMAN, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. McGratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify before this committee on a very important subject. 

Because the subject is quite involved and complicated, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have brought with me Dr. Erick Lindman, who sits on my 
right, who as you know has administered Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 which provide Federal assistance to school districts affected 
by Federal activities; and on my left, Dr. Ray L. Hamon, who has 
been in charge directly of the survey made under the authorization in 
title I, Public Law 815. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement and the statements of my colleagues 
who will follow include many statistics and some dollar signs. These 
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facts we report are based on the first progress report of the Nation- 
wide school facilities survey authorized by title I, Public Law 815, 
of the Eighty-first Congress. As we deal with facts, figures, and 
dollars, Mr. Chairman, we are actually dealing with flesh and blood 
and mind and spirit. We are talking in terms of bricks and chalk 
boards, glass and concrete; but we are thinking in terms of public 
school children—more than 26 million of them. We are talking not 
merely about dollars, but about what those dollars mean to the 
immediate and the long-run future of this Nation. We are talking 
about firetraps, dilapidation, overcrowding, part-time schooling on 
two or three shifts per day, and what these things mean in educational 
ineffectiveness. We are talking about the difference between an 
enlightened aad intelligent Nation and one in which ignorance and 
functional illiteracy prevail. We are asking whether the United 
States of America is going to be content while some of its children are 
denied their educational birthright. 

Two general approaches to the problem of providing adequate 
ecucational opportunity for all American children have in recent 
years been before the Congress: Federal aid for the maintenance and 
operation of public schools, and Federal aid for school construction. 
In my judgment, the Congress should continue consideration of both 
of these approaches, for both are necessary to the completion of the 
task. At the proper time I shall welcome the opportunity to speak 
of the needs of the Nation’s schools for support of their operating 
programs. We cannot expect superior instruction from permanently 
underpaid teachers. It is inequitable to demand either that the 
children of poor school districts put up with inferior schooling or 
that the poorer districts tax themselves out of all proportion to their 
resources in order to provide schooling equal to an acceptable national 
minimum. ‘Today, however, I turn to the question of schoolhouse 
construction. I shall present the first findings of the Nation-wide 
survey of school facilities authorized by the Congress and now 
under way. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED NEED 


The need for schoolhouse construction today is without precedent 
in the history of this Nation. During the great depression of the 
1930’s school construction was reduced to a fraction of its normal 
level; and during the years of World War II it came almost to a 
standstill. The accumulated backlog of construction resulting from 
failure to replace obsolete buildings, from population growth and 
shifts, and from district reorganization and program expansion during 
20 years in which school construction was greatly curtailed, is esti- 
mated at somewhere around 252,000 classrooms with their supple- 
mentary facilities. 

A second factor in the present unprecedented need for school 
facilities is the fact that no ordinary building stands forever. Some 
burn or blow down, while others merely sag and disintegrate. Still 
others repaired, shored and buttressed for reasons of sentiment or 
false economy, no longer adequately serve the purposes of education. 
And an alarming percentage are firetraps and safety hazards into 
which we put young children every school day to live with the threat 
of injury and death. If it were generally assumed that the life of a 
school building could be put at 50 years—obviously too long—then 
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the 900,000 classrooms now serving the Nation’s children would have 
to be replaced at an average rate of about 18,000 classrooms per year 
merely to hold the level ‘of usable school buildings constant. For 
the seven year period from 1951 to 1958 the total for re placements at 
this rate would be 126,000 classrooms with their associated facilities. 

The third factor in the present emergency is the increased birth rate. 
Over and above the accumulated backlog and the need for normal 
replacements is the fact that the public elementary and secondary 
schools which enrolled 26,259,000 children in 1950-51 will enroll an 
estimated 32,251,000 in 1957-58. The tide of babies born during the 
war has already engulfed the lower grades of the elementary sc hool. 
It will move on, right up through the Tater grades and the high schools, 
to inc rease the public school enrollment by roughly one- fourth during 
the next 7 years. This means that for every 4 classrooms needed as 
the r vent began—quite apart from whether these classrooms were 
actually in existence or not—for every 4 classrooms needed in 1950-51, 
we shall need 5 in 1957-58; more than 222,000 classrooms and their 
supplementary facilities will be required to house the increased school 
population. 

Office of Education estimates made as the survey began therefore 
indicated that 252,000 classrooms would be needed to erase the back- 
log, 126,000 for normal replacements, and 222,000 to take care of the 
additional children—a grand total of 600,000 new classrooms and 
their supplementary facilities—must be provided by 1957-58 if the 
unprecedented demand for school construction were to be met. That, 
Mr. Chairman, was the general picture which the Office of Education 
was able to draw together in advance of the survey of school facilities 
which Congress authorized. The first report of the survey verifies 
these general estimates. 

It is a disquieting picture, deeply disquieting to anyone who has 
the educational welfare of America’s children at heart. This very 
disquietude should energize us in immediate and decisive action. If 
we fail our children now, the Nation, through the inadequacy of the 
children’s education, will be irreparably damaged. But if we rise to 
the challenge which the present schoolhouse shortage presents, our 
democracy will be strengthened and the well-being of our people 
generally enhanced. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS TO MEET THE NEED 


When the Eighty-first Congress enacted Public Law 815 for school 
construction, it included authority under title I to conduct a survey 
of school facilities, and authority under title IT to give aid for school 
construction in federally affected areas. Under title II the Congress 
recognized that the Federal Government had an obvious, immediate, 
and direct responsibility to aid those school districts adversely affected 
by Federal activity. The Congress moved at once to correct that 
situation, without waiting for the completion of a survey which would 
reveal the total national need for schools. This subcommittee will 
be interested to know the bearing of activities under title II on the 
whole problem of school facilities for the Nation. 

Under the terms of title II of the act, approximately $559 million 
of entitlements for aid and construction requirements on Federal prop- 
erty have been determined. This sum, if provided, would take care 
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of the Federal share of the costs of school construction in those school 
districts where the action of the Federal Government has been re- 
sponsible for the inability of the district to finance such construction. 
But the federally affected areas thus far identified are only 1% percent 
of the total number of school districts in the Nation. 

I would like to interpolate into my testimony at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, that about 1,000 applications were submitted under 
Public Law 815, under title IT, and 464 of those applications or, to 
put it another way, 464 projects were authorized under those alloca- 
tions; and we allotted under the terms of the act $143 million to those 
464 projects, and those projects do now or will eventually house 
168,000 children. 

Mr. Perkins. At that point, Dr. McGrath, as to the remaining 
number of those applications, the difference between 464 and 1,000, 
were the other applicants qualified under the law in the event the 
money had been appropriated for that purpose? 

Dr. McGraru. Completely qualified for an entitlement. 

Mr. Perkins. That is all I have. 

Mr. Baituey. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. McGrarnu. Even if the full amount necessary to meet the 
Federal obligation in these areas were appropriated, the legislation 
now in effect would hardly be the means of taking care of the national 
need. ‘To be sure, title I] of Public Law 815 was not intended to 
take care of anything except the federally affected areas. A more 
comprehensive program is needed now. ‘The aid thus far provided 
has been for specific and pinpointed purposes, aiding communities 
which were federally affected. The survey of school facilities is of 
definite value to the States in their systematic attack on the school 
plant problems. Consequently, construction will be planned to get 
the best results with the least money. Economy and better education 
should result. 

The local communities and the States are assessing their own 
financial ability to construct the needed buildings. ‘They are also 
laying out a comprehensive and careful program for construction 
over the years ahead. With these facts and plans before them, the 
districts should be encouraged to use local financial resources up to a 
reasonably taxing and bonding limit. States may be expected to 
cooperate fully in aiding school districts within their borders. 

I may interpolate again, Mr. Chairman, that 23 States already have 
State construction-aid programs under way, and 19 of those plans 
are described in detail in this publication: State Provisions for Financ- 
ing Public-School, Capital Outlay Programs, Bulletin 1951, No. 6, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 1 offer that as evi- 
dence, Mr. Chairman, that many of the States have already taken the 
initiative in dealing with some of their own school construction 
problems. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Dr. McGraru. But even after this maximum local and State effort 
has been brought to bear on the problem, there will remain a sig- 
nificant fraction of need. The unprecedented size of the total prob- 
lem will call for action on a bolder scale than will be possible without 
Federal participation. Furthermore, the situation is so urgent that 
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it cannot be left to the States and districts to meet over an extended 
period of time. Both because the problem is so big and because it 
is so urgent, Federal action to assist and encourage the States and 
local communities is inescapably necessary. - 


WHAT THE SURVEY IS 


Title I of Public Law 815 authorized a Nation-wide school facilities 
survey, and the Congress appropriated $3 million to assist the States 
and ‘Territories in making the survey within their own borders. The 
Congress also provided a small staff in the Office of Education to 
supplement its School Housing Section. This staff, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ray L. Hamon, provides consultative services to the 
States in this survey, develops cooperatively with school officials in 
the States procedures and techniques useful in the survey, and brings 
together the data from the State surveys in a single national picture. 
Forty-two of the 53 eligible States and Territories are now participat- 
ing in the survey with the assistance of Federal funds, and 3 
additional States are participating in accordance with the Nation- 
wide pattern without Federal assistance (due to special considerations 
of law in those 3 States). This means that at least 45 of the 
53 eligible States—we are including 4 Territories and the District 
of Columbia in that figure of 53—will have participated fully in the 
survey by the time it is completed. For various reasons, the other 
eight States have not vet started the school facilities survey, but it 
is expected that most of them will apply for their allotment of Federal 
funds as soon as their State laws and finances will permit. 

In order to be able to give advance reports on early stages of the 
study, the survey is divided into two phases. The first phase is a 
study of three things: (1) Existing school facilities, (2) current school 
plant needs, and (3) financial resources currently available to meet 
those needs. The winter of 1951-52 was set as the “target date” 
for the States to complete and report on the first phase. The second 
phase will be devoted primarily to the development of long-range 
State-wide master plans for programs of school construction, taking 
the findings of the first phase and estimated enrollment increases and 
converting them into State-wide school construction programs. That 
phase is now going forward in many of the States. 

Mr. Wier. Will you yield at that point? Who is doing this plan- 
ning, the State department of education, or are you dealing directly 
with the local authorities? 

Dr. McGratu. We are dealing with the State departments of 
education, Mr. Wier. I want to emphasize this fact: it is strictly a 
cooperative project, and not one managed or directed by the Federal 
Government through its Office of Education. All of the State author- 
ities were brought in on laying out the plans for the survey. They 
assisted in laying out or making up the questionnaires that were to be 
used. We held seven regional conferences throughout the United 
States in which the various State authorities were brought in to 
assist in the planning. 

We like to say, in the Office of Education, that under title I, Public 
Law 815, we are not directing a national survey of schoolhouse needs, 
but we are coordinating the efforts of the 48 States, 4 Territories, and 
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the District of Columbia, in making a Nation-wide analysis of school- 
house needs. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. 

Mr. Werpeu. Dr. McGrath, you interpolated on page 5, and as I 
understood you-—and I would like to ask you this question before we 
go on, because it is bothering me—when you interpolated on page 5 
you said that there were 464 projects that had been authorized, out 
of the 1,000 over-all that applied. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werpet. And who had received and participated in a total 
expenditure to date of $164 million, was it not? 

Dr. McGraru. $143 million. 

Mr. Werpev. That is $143 million? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werpev. And that supplied 168,000 children? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

| should add further, Mr. Chairman—and I think Mr. Werdel would 
be interested in this further figure—that we requested in the current 
budget which is under discussion at present, 150 million additional 
dollars to meet further the total over-all need of $559 million of 
entitlement under title Il. The present sum allowed by the House 
is $135 million, and if that is added to the $146 million already ap- 
propriated, we get a figure of $281} million, which will leave a deficit 
unmet in the districts legally qualified for entitlement of $277% 
million. 

Mr. Werpe.. Before we leave the subject, even in the construction 
program that you have mentioned, where we have used this $143 
million, there are additional funds that come from the States aud the 
local districts, is that not correct? 

Dr. McGratu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Werpev. So that there were about what percentage of the 
funds for construction, would you say, had been supplied by the 
Federal Government for this total load of 168,000 children? 

Dr. McGraru. The percentage supplied by the local communities 
varies according to the section of the act under which they qualify; 
but I think Mr. Lindman can give you an estimate on that. We can 
certainly supply it for the record, Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. LinpMan. It would be necessary to supply it for the record, 
because it varies so much, depending upon local situations. 

Mr. Werpex. You could not just take an over-all average figure? 

Mr. Linpman. I could not, at this time, sir. 

Mr. Werpet. All right. 

Mr. Battery. We will be pleased to have you supply that for inclu- 
sion at this point in the record. 

Mr. LinpMan. We will be glad to. 

(The information referred to was subsequently furnished and is 
as follows: ) 

There are two ways to consider the relative contribution of local school systems 
and the Federal Government for school construction projects in school districts 
receiving funds under Public Law 815. If we consider all of the funds which 
local school districts are spending for school-construction purposes in school dis- 
triets which have received grants under Public Law 815, the local contributions 
will total to about twice what the Federal Government is contributing. How- 
ever, if we consider local contributions for specific projects for which funds have 
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been granted under Public Law 815, the local contributions will amount to about 
20 percent of the cost of these projects with the Federal Government contributing 
about 80 percent. 

The reason for this is that the local school districts in these areas, in attempt- 
ing to meet their difficult schoo! construction problems, are building many school 
buildings without benefit of Federal assistance. In a true sense these efforts by 
the same school districts represent local contributions to meet the school-con- 
struction problem which is, in part, Federally caused. 

The cost per pupil for providing minimum school facilities under our construc- 
tion program to date is approximately $850. This is much lower than will 
normally prevail for the following reasons: 

(4) Nearly all of our building projects are elementary schools which are 
less costly than high schools; 

(2) Our contributions are being applied only to the construction of mini- 
mum school facilities, which excludes gymnasiums and auditoriums; and 

(3) Some of our projects are additions to existing school buildings and 
some are temporary facilities, which are less costly per pupil. 

Dr. McGratu. By the middle of February 1952, first-phase reports, 
sufficiently complete for inclusion in a Federal summary, had been 
received from 25 States. The Office of Education has now prepared a 
summary of the inventory portion of the first phase based on the re- 
ports in hand by February 15. The 25 included States, a list of which 
is appended, enroll 44 percent of the Nation’s public elementary and 
secondary school pupils. These States are widely distributed and are 
generally representative of the whole Nation. I am glad to be able to 
submit to this subcommittee, and to incorporate in my statement the 
“First Progress Report, School Facilities Survey.” I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, the members of the subcommittee have this in their hands. 

Mr. Batuey. At this point, we will accept it for inclusion in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


FIRST PROGRESS REPORT—SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


(Authorized by title I, Public Law 815, 81st Cong., Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, School Housing Section) 


FoREWORD 


The Eighty-first Congress directed (title I, Public Law 815) that a survey of 
public elementary and secondary school facilities be conducted in the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; 
all defined for the purposes of the act and referred to in this report as ‘‘States.”’ 
Forty-five States are engaged in this survey. 

The School Facilities Survey is a series of State surveys coordinated at the 

Federal level by the Office of Education survey staff under the supervision of 
Ray L. Hamon, Chief of the School Housing Section. 
w The first phase of the survey consists of a status study including: Part A, an 
inventory of existing school facilities; part B, current needs for additional facilities; 
and part C, State and local resources currently available for meeting these needs. 
The second phase of the survey consists of the development, State-by-State, of 
long-range master plans for programs of school plant construction. 

Twenty-five States have now completed part A of the first phase of the survey. 
The first progress report of the School Facilities Survey includes only part A, 
the inventory portion, of the first phase of the survey in these 25 States. 

Earu J. McGratu, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Section I. INTRODUCTION 


A Nation-wide school-facilities survey is being conducted under the immediate 
supervision of the several participating State educational agencies in cooperation 
with the Office of Education. This study is being made at the direction of the 
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Eighty-first Congress (title I, Public Law 815). It is the first comprehensive 
survey of the Nation’s public elementary and secondary school plant facilities 
which has ever been attempted. 


A. HISTORY 


Congressional leaders have long recognized that a thorough examination and 
analysis of the Nation’$’ public-school facilities and of the fiscal ability of local 
school units throughout the country would be essential in order to determine the 
steps necessary to meet the national schoolhousing needs. This realization was a 
factor which motivated the Eighty-first Congress to pass Public Law 815, which 
was approved September 23, 1950. 

To facilitate the gathering of data requested in title I of Public Law 815, the 
school-facilities survey was divided into two phases: (1) the status phase, and 
(2) the long-range or master-plan phase. The status phase, a part of which is 
presented in this first progress report, provides a summary of the inventory and 
evaluation of existing school-plant facilities as reported by the participating 
States whose survey reports were sufficiently complete to be included herein. 

1. Need for the survey 

The President recognized the necessity for a study of school plant needs and in 
his 1950 budget message said: 

“We know that a shortage of school buildings exists in many parts of the 
country as a result of wartime deferment of construction and the increase in the 
school-age population. We do not know the over-all extent of the shortage, the 
particular areas in which it exists, and whether State and local governments can 
alleviate it without special Federal aid for construction. In order to provide an 
adequaté factual basis for further consideration of the problem, I ask the Congress 
to authorize a survey of educational building needs and the adequacy of State 
and local resources available to meet those needs.”’ 

A similar comment appeared in the President’s 1951 budget message; and in 
1952, following the implementation of Public Law 815 which had been passed 
late in 1950, his message pointed up the fact that the future role of the Federal 
Government relative to school construction needs may be determined largely 
by the information produced by the school-facilities survey concerning the status 
of school plants throughout the Nation. 

Preceding the series of Presidential budget messages setting forth the need fora 
Nation-wide survey of public-school facilities were a number of Senate and House 
proposals, extending back over a period of years, emphasizing the desirability of 
such a study. 

In addition to the various Presidential and congressional statements relative to 
the need for a study of the national school-housing problem, numerous lay and 
professional groups lent active support to the idea. The National Council of 
Chief State School Officers gave active support to the passage of Public Law 815. 
Other groups have frequently stressed the desirability of a thorough study of the 
national school-housing situation. 


2. Previous estimates of the school-housing shortage 

For a number of years leaders in the field of school plant planning and various 
educational and other organizations have been making estimates of the amount 
of classroom construction needed (1) to accommodate increased enrollments; 
(2) to reduce the backlog in classroom space needs; (3) to replace obsolete facilities; 
(4) to permit the needed reorganization of small, uneconomical school districts; 
and (5) to permit the expansion of educational programs to include many services 
now considered essential. 

In a study published in 1949 the Council of State Governments estimated that, 
on the basis of reports submitted by 42 of the 48 States, at least 298,985 new 
classrooms and related facilities should be constructed in those States during the 
next 5 years. Basing its estimate on a 10-year period, the council felt that some 
450,000 new classrooms would be needed.! 

In November 1951, the Chief of the School Housing Section of the Office of 
Education concluded that 600,000 public elementary and secondary classrooms 
would be needed during the next 7 vears.? 





! The Forty-Ficht State School Systems. Chicago, the Council of State Governments, 1949, p. 109. 
2 Hamon, Ray L., How Mary Classrooms Do We Need?’ School Life, 34:51, November 1951. 
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B. AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


Authorization for the Nation-wide School Facilities Survey is contained in 
title I, Public Law 815. Section 101 of that law reads, in part: 

“In order to assist the several States to inventory existing school facilities in 
relation to the distribution of school population, to develop State plans for school 
construction programs, and to study the adequacy of State and local resources 
available to meet school facilities requirement, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $3,000,000 to remain available until expended.” 


1. Nature of the authorization 

Conditions under which the several States would participate in the survey 
were expressly delinated by the Congress. Section 101 of Public Law 815 states, 
in part: 

“The sums appropriated pursuant to this section shall be used for making 
payments to States whose applications for funds for carrying out such purposes 
have been approved.” 

More specific stipulations for participation in the survey are found in section 
102 of the law, which reads: 

‘The Commissioner of Education shall approve any application for funds 
carrving out the purposes of section 101 if such application (1) designates the 
State educational agency as the sole agency for carrying out such purposes (the 
term ‘State educational agency’ means the officer or agency primarily responsible 
for the State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, paragraph 
(13), section 210, of the law); (2) provides for making an inventory and survey 
in accordance with section 101 containing certain information requested by the 
Commissioner, and for developing a State program in accordance with such 
action; and (3) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports 
as the Commissioner may from time to time reasonably require, and give the 
Commissioner, upon request, access to the records upon which such information 
is based.”’ lis 
2. Scope and limitations of the survey 

The School Facilities Survey was designed to provide for an extensive inventory 
of existing public-school facilities; a study of the current need for new construc- 
tion; an estimate of the availability of State and local resources to finance needed 
new construction; and the development of a 10-year master plan for school plant 
construction and improvement. 

The first or status phase of the survey was planned to include an inventory of 
every public school plant in each of the participating States. Using its inventory 
as a guide, each State was requested to estimate the useful future life of each 
plant relative to the length of time during which it should be continued in use. 

Having determined the future useful life of its existing school plants, each 
participating State was requested to estimate new school-plant construction needed 
by September 1952 and the amount of funds necessary to provide such construc- 
tion, either in new plants or in remodeled or rehabilitated structures. In recom- 
mending needed new construction or other improvements attention was to be 
given to such need factors as relief from overcrowding, desirable expansions of 
the educational program, the replacement of facilities now unsatisfactory, facilities 
essential in reorganized districts, and enrollment increases. School-plant needs 
reported in the first phase of the survey were limited to those required prior to 
the opening of the 1952-53 school year. Needs beyond that time are to be 
included in the second phase or long-range part of the survey. 

The survey was in no sense a curriculum study, although it was realized that 
the State and local survey staffs would need to have information on program trends 
in preparing their reports on needed new construction. 


C. ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


Responsibility for coordinating the Nation-wide School Facilities Survey was 
delegated to the School Housing $ Section of the Office of Education. Under the 
direction of the Chief of that Section a survey staff was organized, the members 
of which were made responsible within their regional assignments for assisting 
the State survey staffs in the development and conduct of State-wide surveys. 
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The Office of Education Survey staff provided guidance and advice to State 
survey staffs and assisted in evaluating proposed procedures and data collected. 

Actual responsibility for conducting the school-facilities survey in a particular 
State rested in the State educational agency as was indicated in each State’s 
application, section IV of which reads: 

“The applicant will inventory existing school facilities, survey the needs for 
the construction of additional facilities in relation to the distribution of school 
population within the State, develop State plans for school-construction programs, 
and study the adequaty of State and local resources available to meet school- 
facilities requirements.”’ 

The Commissioner’s Bulletin of October 12, 1950, further established responsi- 
bility in the hands of the State educational ageney. That Bulletin reads, in part: 

‘“The State educational agency must assume full responsibility for the functions 
prescribed under title 1 (Publie Law 815), and certify the results, conclusions, 
and recommendations thereof to the Commissioner of Education.”’ 

When the surveys were started, some State departments of education were 
able to delegate direction of the study to staff members already working in school- 
plant administration. In those States where personnel experienced in school- 
plant administration were not available, other measures were employed. Some 
added new personnel to their staffs. Other States employed temporary personnel 
for the duration of the survey. Still others assigned this function to a person or 
persons then on their staff, but not necessarily working in school-plant adminis- 
tration. 

The use of school and lay personnel at the local level was encouraged. It was 
felt that by this means, the benefits of the survey would be more widely dis- 
seminated, inasmuch as participation at that level would serve to acquaint large 
numbers of persons with the status of their school-plant facilities. 

From the outset, the school facilities survey was so designed as to insure its 
being conducted in the several States in a manner commensurate with patterns of 
operation either then existing or to be determined at the State level. While it is 
true that certain data on school facilities were required by the Commissioner of 
Education, the survey staff of the Office of Education did not prescribe any 
particular procedures whereby such data were to be collected. Although the 
Office of Education did encourage State educational agencies to collect data and 
make such studies as they might deem helpful in promoting the development of 
better school plant facilities, the amount and type of school plant information thus 
collected, over and above that required by the Commissioner, was determined 
by the States themselves. 

For the purpose of promoting uniformity in the data to be reported to it, the 
Office of Education designed a State-to-Federal report form composed of tables for 
recording the Statewide data upon which this report is based. The data reported 
in the State-to-Federal form were requested by the Commissioner of Education 
under the authority contained in section 102, Public Law 815. 


D. PRESENT STATUS OF THE SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 
At the time of this report there are 45 of a possible 53 States participating in the 
Nation-wide School Facilities Survey. The current fiscal status of the survey for 
each State is shown in table 1. 
Summary of the data in table 1: 


1. States with applications approved, payments made, and surveys in progress. 41 
2. Application approved, payment made, survey progress temporarily sus- 


pended pending favorable approval by the State legislature (Missouri) __- 1 
3. Proceeding with the survey but, because of certain local conditions, without 

Federal funds (Kansas, Nebraska, Utah) _- Sean aga ime 5 3 
4. Not participating at present (Idaho, Massachusetts, New Jersy, New 

York, South Carolina, Virginia, Wyoming, District of Columbia) _ ______ 8 


5. Total eligible States______- rete oe Sie DPN LAS By Ie 53 








TaBLe 1.—Fiscal status of the school 
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i 
| Status as of Mar. 15, 1952 
| Amount 
State paid for Amount ; 
| period paid for — Balance of 
| ending fiscal year title I allotment 
June 30, 1951-52 r 
1951 
(1) } (2) (3) (4) (5) 
I Se i sh Ee a en ee eS oe $15, 400 $27, 683 $72, 800 $29, 717 
NE Fn Ris, chiuttianming dents abhadbabieats ight 2,979 5, 943 15, 960 7, 038 
ON PR ENS TS POI ER INCRE 10, 907 12, 948 47, 600 23, 745 
SS as apc EES HEAR Ee 7, 000 | 84, 443 171, 080 79, 637 
7S 1 Ra I MSs eRe Th Rt ie EC ETS, 850 | 9, 578 24, 080 13, 652 
NS AS ee RRL OTT i Oe) eked Rien Re ore 3, 180 | 2, 752 33, 600 27, 668 
I ii le tt a i a Pend | 10, 000 | 10, 000 |... _.- oiiAoas 
ig Ra Patel arent ecard ed DU eT a 7, 500 | 33, 447 46, 760 5, 813 
| eet ea Cee h Riri So CE 13, 656 63, 344 TIME folecacaeaten 
ESS GPR SES ER EE ae ET Oe ee ee a eee aR EATEN. 12, 600 12, 600 
SS eS per ae eee tre re ee ae Ce A reap De vi 2 eee es 143, 360 124, 711 
ES RT LE Pe RE FE ARE SEIT SP | 7, 556 | 45, 683 74, 480 21, 241 
Towa : : : 8, 113 | 15, 423 | 47, 600 | 24, 064 
Kansas__..- K ie i a 3h 000 35, 000 
ESE FED TSP 10, 000 | 25, 000 67, 480 | 32, 480 
EIEN PAE OT NAT CCAR IS Te 18, 030 | 27, 073 | 59, 360 | 14, 257 
|, MRR REE Ss op PRES ay Poe Ra ee 771 9, 076 | 18, 480 | 8, 633 
595 | 9019 | 38.920 | 20, 308 
ceil 79, 800 | 79, 800 
, 196 27,171 | 122, 080 89, 710 
hl A ae le OR EE ce SPAS RCA, oe a! 28, 140 | 56, 280 28, 140 
Mississippi_....------ : EMESIS WH 6, 687 17,228 | 55,160 | 31, 245 
OE Oe eee re er ee i 12 O87 |..... on 72, 520 | 60, 433 
Nd ein, ae tS 291 9, 933 | 11, 200 | 97 
nT a | EN EO, 24,640 | 24, 640 
Nevada ’ | 667 3, 605 | 10, 000 | 5,7 
New Hampshire. --- } 550 9, 450 | 10, 000 | H 
New Jersey. ..-- | 77, 560 | 77, 560 
| ia RL RRA AR ie Pane ari> UAEN | 3, 710 11, 130 | 14, 840 | ‘ 
New York } 232, 9A0 232, 960 
pe I oor ck i!) eo ce ole ed CE ak 14, 368 | 24, 458 | 93, 520 | 54, 694 
North Dakota . - 3, 440 | 13, 440 | 10, 000 
Ohio x | 20, 643 | 142, 520 | 121, 877 
Oklahoma 8, 400 30,110 | 50, 400 | 11, 890 
Oregon x | 3, 000 10. 000 | 28, 000 | 15, 000 
EN LEER GORE } : 139, 094 | 195, 160 | 56, 066 
Rhode Island Ph Aina: 10, 760 | 12. 600 | 1, 840 
South Carolina | 52, 080 | 52, O80 
South Dakota... E 2, 475 8, 242 | 13, 160 } 2, 443 
Tennessee 10, 640 13, 408 | 72, 800 48, 752 
Texas_. ie: 21, 881 24, 336 156, 800 | 110, 583 
1 TR Saban ES gia CY Mt pS He Sa (ee 3 15, 960 15, 960 
Verse... <2. ss F LE EATER 1, 524 6, 276 | 10, 000 | 2, 200 
Virginia E : 65, 520 | 65, 520 
Washineton______._. SRT 7,345 | 16, 806 | 43, 960 | 19, 809 
ft) a glee RSet ile ie TIAN Rit. Sa 13, 608 | 5, 210 | 7,040 | 28, 227 
Wisconsin Ri ROR Ee SE Aan 8,131 | 63, 840 | 55, 709 
Wyoming- s Fe CE PIE IEE SE PERRREDS Peale a | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Se en RE Ie, CEES ON Dc ae ate Sats | 20, 000 20, 000 
| | | 
Alaska } 4,125 | 3, 875 Lb Oe ee 
Hawaii ; 6, 952 | 10, 037 | 35, 000 | 18, O11 
Puerto Rico _- 21, 500 | 19, 701 54, 000 | 12, 799 
Virgin Islands_....-.-.-.-.-..- tae 521 | 367 | 5,000 | 4,112 
Unallotted.- é EE ENE ETS SE po. irae, 28. 000 | 28, 000 
| | 
DOR oo os ctekad encase chins pensindicmnasete | 303, 794 818, 880 | 3,000,000, 1,877,326 
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H. COST OF THE SCHOOI-FACILITIES SURVEY 


Funds to finance State school-facilities surveys, as described in Section 101, 
Public Law 815, are provided jointly by the Federal Government and the respec- 
tive States. Federal payments are made to States upon the receipt and approval 
of applications showing that State funds have been expended or budgeted, either 
in the form of actual cash or as matching services in an amount equal to the Federal 
payment. 

A pattern for distributing the funds appropriated by the Congress for the con- 
duct of a Nation-wide school-facilities survey was established in Section 103 (a) 
of Public Law 815, which reads: 

“Of the sums appropriated pursuant to section 101, $150,000 shall be allotted 
by the Commissioner to the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, according to their respective needs and upon the basis of 
agreements made with their respective State educational agencies, and the re- 
mainder shall be allotted to the other States in the same proportion as their 
respective school-age populations bear to the total school-age population of such 
other States; except that no such allotment to any State (other than the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) shall be less 
than $10,000. Within its allotment each State shall be entitled to receive an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of its expenditures in carrying out the purposes 
of section 101 in accordance with its application.” 


F. SCOPE OF THE FIRST PROGRESS REPORT 


This first progress report of the school facilities survey contains data as reported 
from 25 States. Except where otherwise noted, the several tables and charts pre- 
pared from State-reported data are based on these 25 State reports. Although 
there were actually 32 State reports in Office of Education files as of the date of 
this first progress report, only 25 of these were sufficiently complete to enable 
them to be used in this progress report. Additional progress reports to include 
data from States not as vet reported on will be prepared and submitted as soon as 
practicable. 

The 25 States whose survey reports are included in this progress report represent 
11,293,744, or 44.06 percent of the 25,629,698 public-school pupils enrolled in the 
continental United States and in the Territories included in this survey during the 
school year 1949-50 as reported to the Research and Statistical Service Section of 
the Office of Education by the several States. At this time there are no final fig- 
ures on public-school enrollment for the 1950-51 school year. 

The 25 States on which the first progress report is based represent 40.87 percent 
of the national population—62,772,409 out of a 1950 population of 153,563,166 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

Enrollment data for 1949-50 by States appear in table 2, 

Summary of the data presented in table 2: 


1. States represented in the first progress report (indicated by *) 25 
2. Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools for these 
UNCER, EO ak. gcc oti aad honk & aaa we—~ Piet 
3. Total public elementary and secondary school enrollment in the 
continental United States and in the Territories included in this 
SUV a eeroee Seo ce eas ee Ae dea eat chore scot 25, 629, 698 


Percent tine: 2 is of line Bic... ee. cia gdséeu S624 $4. 06 


— 


1, 293, 744 


= 
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TABLE 2.—Public elementary and secondary school enrollments ! 












| | Approx- A yprox- 
Mate } 1949-50 en-| imate || ae 1M6-5N en- | imate 
sate | rellment | percent || ies roliment | percent 
of total |! | | of total 
| | 
(1) ; @ (3) | (1) ist Rirees a 
pice ciate 2 : a? 2S STAM Gey ie, sted 
*Alabama. -- ; 680, 066 2.65 |} Ohio.._- sts See | 1,202, 967 | 4. 69 
Arizona. -_- 139, 244 54 Oklahoma___- | 441, 263 | 1.72 
*Arkansas 407, O84 1.59 || *Oregon..- ‘ .| 255, 032 | 1.00 
California... 424 6. 86 Pennsylvania 1, 550, 286 | 6. 05 
Colorado | 196 | 89 Rhode Island , 96, 805 . 38 
*Connecticut 273, 015 1. 07 South Carolina } 494, 185 1. 93 
*Delawate 46, 055 .18 South Dakota_-.- 117, 675 | . 46 
*Florida 449, 836 1.76 || *Tennessee._. | 659, 785 2. 57 
*Georgia 718, 037 2. 80 FE ass an 1, 354, 167 5. 28 
Idaho... . 122, 259 48 Utah _. | 153, 648 . 60 
Illinois... 1, 153, 683 4. 5 *Vermont____. 61, 148 . 24 
*Indiana-.-- 2 689, 814 2. 69 Virginia ; 597, 867 2. 33 
lowa_.- 477, 720 1. 86 Washington _. 400, 867 1. 56 
Kansas 347, 626 1.36 || *West Virginia__-- 438, 498 1.71 
*Kentucky-~ 562, 883 2. 20 *Wisconsin 493, 949 1. 93 
*Louisiana..--. 1.88 Wyoming sia 5S 23 
*Maine . 62 District of Columbia. - ) 38 
*Maryland 1.31 _— —— 
Massachusetts 2. 47 Continental United 
*Michigan 4.17 States. __. 25, 111, 433 97. 98 
Minnesota 1.88 eee 
* Mississippi 2. 06 TERRITORIES 
Missouri 51 
Montana .4 *Alaska .... 13, 910 . 05 
*Nebraska 89 *Hawaii 89, 820 ~30 
Nevada 10 *Puerto Rico 409, 639 1. 60 
New Hampshire . 28 *Virgin Islands 4, 896 . 02 
New Jersey 674, 915 2 63 rere i lea ee 
New Mexico 148, 978 58 Total 518, 265 2.02 
New York 1, 998, 129 7.80 = = => —= 
*North Carolina R84, 733 3. 45 Grand total__.... ! 25,629, 698 100. 00 
North Dakota 114, 661 45 


1 Unpublished data provided by the Research and Statistical Service Section of the Office of Education. 
A statistical summary of data on State school systems is scheduled for publication in June 1952. 

2? Research Service Bulletin, Indiana State Teachers Association. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, August 1951. 
Public School Expenditures in Indiana, 1949-50. p. 22. 

*States included in this first progress report: Total 1949-50 enrollment, 11,293,744; percent of grand total, 
44.06, 


1. Status of the survey in participating States 

Twenty-five States have satisfactorily completed the first or status phase and 
have submitted acceptable reports. Seven other States submitted reports, but 
these were not usable because of minor deficiencies which are being corrected at 
the State level. Thirteen States which commenced survey activities late because 
of legislative difficulties or other handicaps are now in the process of gathering 
data which will be compiled and reported at a later date. Eight States are not 
participating in the survey because of various reasons peculiar to each. 


2. Explanation of limitations in data reported 


It was evident from the start that varying interpretations could be made with 
respect to the several types of data requested in the reporting form. In order 
to minimize these possibilities, a series of definitions of terms was prepared by the 
Office of Education and submitted to State educational agencies. Field repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education in their visits to State educational agencies 
also sought to secure the acceptance of standard reporting procedures for those 
parts of the Federal reporting form which otherwise might have been treated in 
varying ways by different States. 

Even with these precautionary measures it was not possible, in all cases, to 
obtain exact uniformity in State reports. In a few States survey activities were 
begun soon after the approval of Public Law 815, and some data were collected 
in those States before advisory bulletins were sent out by the Office of Education 
calling attention to the fact that the acceptance of certain standard definitions 
was necessary in order to secure data which would be comparable on a Nation- 
wide basis. In some cases the data from such States were obviously incomplete. 
Wherever feasible the State agencies completed their data; otherwise, the data 
were omitted and the percentages computed on a smaller base—as is indicated 
for some tables. 

Although the first progress report is based on 25 State reports, there are a few 
exceptions where complete data were not available for all the States included. 
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In such instances attention has been called to the fact that a smaller number of 
States (the exact number shown) are represented in a given chart or table. When 
reasonable reliability and uniformity were not evident in a report from a given 
State, or were not obtainable at the time by contacting the State educational 
agency concerned, data from that report were not included in the first progress 
report. 

Section II. Factors Tuat INFLUENCE SCHOOLHOUSING NEEDS 


During the last three decades schoolhousing needs have developed more rapidly 
than new facilities could be provided. The growth of the secondary school 
enrollment increases following the First World War, the depression years that 
curtailed construction, the Second World War with the virtual cessation of 
schoolshouse construction that accompanied it, and the large influx of new pupils 
coupled with stringent limitations on financing school construction have combined 
to create a wide gap between the Nation’s school plant needs and the necessary 
construction of adequate facilities. 

The variety of factors which affect schoolhousing needs in the United States 
can be grouped into three principal categories: A. Population phenomena; 
B. Educational changes and improvements; and C. Financial problems. Some 
of the elements in each of these are discussed below. 


A. PopuLATION as A Facror IN ASSESSING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The phenomena associated with population make it an important factor in 
assessing educational needs. Additional importance accrues to it because the 
view is generally accepted in the United States that educational opportunities 
ought to be provided for all of the childeren of all the people. 

The continuous growth in our national population is well known. Expecially 
important for this report is the trend during the past 40 years, 1910-50 (table 3). 
Except for 1930—40, each decade of this 40-vear period showed a gain in population 
over the preceding one of not less than 14.3 percent. Though the gain during 
the depression decade was but 7.4 percent, the numerical increase during the 
period was substantial—9,116,586 persons. The population of continental 
United States in 1950—150,697,361 persons—not only was 63.9 percent larger 
than it had been in 1910, but it also very nearly equaled the figure which in 1940 
had been predicted for 1980. 


TaBL¥E 3.—Total population, and pupils enrolled in and attending public elementary 
and secondary schools in continental United States, by decade, from 1910 to 1950, 
inclusive 


























1910 1920 | 1930 
—-—_— - ae ee SD 
| | 
Item | Percent in- | | Percent in- 
Number of | Numberof | creaseor | Number of | crease or 
persons | persons decrease (—) | persons {| decrease (—) 
| from 1910 | | from 1920 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) | (6) 
Se ta 205 Faery ip Se) ee cempE eS eee 
Tota) population !_..........-...} 91,972,266 | 105, 710,620 | 14.9 | 122,775, 046 | 16.1 
Pupils enrolled 2 A : 17, 813, 852 21, 578, 316 | 21.1 | 25,678,015 | 19.0 
Pupils in average daily attend- | | | | 
Mr eno Send palpate ---| 12,827,307 | 16,150,035 | 25. 9 | 21, 264, 886 | 31.7 
ct eee i 
1940 | 1950 
Item [ Percent in- | | Percent in- 
Number of crease or | Number of crease or 
persons decrease (—) | persons decrease (—) 
from 1930 | from 1940 
(1) (7) (8) | (9) | (10) 
pacphvinnietigajenininermnets 
Total population !___........................-.] 131,808, 2 7.4 | 150,697, 361 | 14.3 
Pupils enrolled 2 beieitetibtnnnadenemenes 25, 433, 542 —1.0 | 325,111, 433 | —1.2 
Pupils in average daily attendance ?__.---- : 22, 042, 151 3.7 | 322,288, 985 | 1.1 





1 U. §. Bureau of Census reports or estimates. neta 

2 Statistical Summary of Education, 1947-48, ch. 1, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1946-48, p. 32. 
_ § Preliminary data from Statistics of Stat e School Systems, 1949-50, ch. 2, Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1948-50. 
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In the decades, 1910-20 and 1920-30, enrollment ? increases of 21.1 and 19.0 
percent in public elementary and secondary schools were greater than the cor- 
responding increases of 14.9 and 16.1 percent in the total population (table 3). 
During the 1930-40 and the 1940-50 decades, however, the percentage increases 
which occurred in the general population were not paralleled by corresponding 
increases in enrollment. A decreasing number of live births (chart A and table 4) 
from 1928 through 1940, financial limitations during the depression years, calls to 
military service, and the lure of attractive wages for youth during the early 1940’s 
contributed materially to the lag in enrollments during these two decades. 

Beginning with 1941, the annual number of live births commenced an upward 
climb which has continued with but slight interruption through 1951 (chart A 
and table 4). In 1946 and 1947 the first of these children entered school and 
others have continued to enter each fall thereafter in such numbers as to tax 
schoolhousing facilities, already suffering from wartime restrictions on new con- 
struction and maintenance, beyond capacity. _Now—1952—the leading edge of 
the enrollment wave is nearly ready to enter the secondary schools, with no 
indication of a slackening in the number of live births or potential pupils. 

Another factor which has intensified the problem of schoolhousing needs is an 
apparent improvement in habits of school attendance. The average number of 
pupils who attended school daily increased between 1910 and 1950 from 12,827,307 
pupils, to 22,288,985 (table 3). The percent of pupils attending daily increased 
from 72.1 percent in 1910 to 88.8 percent in 1950. The number in average daily 
attendance in 1950 was the highest in the history of the public schools of the 
United States. 

The growing tendency for people to move about has also become an influential 
factor in assessing the needs for schoolhousing. People change their residences 
from region to region, from State to State, from country to city, and from con- 
gested urban areas to the more open suburbs in an almost continuous stream, 
introducing an unpredictable element into enrollment forecasts. The children of 
new residents coming into a locality because of a war-stimulated industry, a 
military installation, or a new commercial activity can create almost overnight 
schoolhousing shortages that force substantial revisions of immediate and long- 
term plans. 

The; Bureau of the Census studied the civilian population born prior to April 
1940, for the period April 1940 to April 1947 which, with additional data published 
thereafter, gives a recent overview of mobility and internal migration.4 The 
large amount of mobility which occurred in the decade 1930—40 continued generally 
through the 1940’s. From 1940 to 1947 more than 13 million people moved from 
one county to another within the States, and more than 12 million moved from 
one State to another. Much of the movement was of the sort which brought new 
persons to areas and communities rather than one migrant replacing another who 
had moved on. According to the Bureau of the Census, “probably never before 
in the history of the United States has there been internal population movement 
of such magnitude as in the past 7 eventful years.” § 

A strong flow of migration from region to region, especially toward the west, 
has characterized the past decade. A larger percentage of the persons living in 
villages, small towns, or rural areas other than on farms (rural nonfarm) changed 
their residences across county or State lines from 1940 to 1950 than was reported 
for either the rural farm or the urban residents. The migration from farm to city 
and suburban areas, ehecked by the depression of the 1930’s, again has become an 
important trend, intensified by the needs of defense industry and other social and 
economic facts. From 1940 to 1947 the farm population decreased 3,235,000 
persons, or 12 percent of the 1940 figure. 

Young adults and young children were the most mobile groups. About 28 
percent of all persons 18-34 years of age, and about 21 percent of the children 
1-13 years of age moved between March 1949 and March 1950.6 These data 
reflect the high mobility among young parents and among elementary-age 
children. Further migration also may result from the current national pre- 
paredness program. 

! The enrollments used are the total of public kindergarten, elementary, and secondary schools in con- 
tinental United States, exelusive of pupils in publie residential schools for exceptional children or in publie 
college-onerated elementary and secondary schools. as reported in the biennial statistical summaries of 

danestion 
. ‘ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Internal Migration in fhe U ites States: April 
1940 to April 1947, Current eee Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20 20, No. 14. Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Bureau, April 15, 1948. 29 p. 

5 Thid., p. 1. 

6 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Internal Migration and Mobility in the United 
States, March 1949 to March 1950. Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 36. Washington, D. C., the Bureau, December 9, 1951. p. 2 
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LIVE BIRTHS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES BY YEAR 
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TaBLE 4.—Births and birth rates in the United 


} Live births | 
per thou- | 
Year | Sand popu- | 


lation 


(all races) 


qd (2 

PE SE 30, 
1911... Saspieke's dinning 29.9 
ee - 29.8 
SOS. cese- sda susuceead 29.5 
NO dda 30st Banaee 29. 9 
()) a 29. 5 
oo. pee “ “ 29. 1 
i ree . 28. 5 
SUEa hates seulagingi ag é* 28.6 
IGEGS ..40%4- er 26, 2 
WOU de nad anddg= ohgne ai. 
BUMEES cg Ras nab spl acvaeunwal 28. 1 
LS EE he eee 26, 2 
VES nAdebodtthiadbicess } 26. 0 
ee a ee 26. 1 
Mit aw adchsocendcance 25.1 
ME utcte pint absnadennda | 24,2 
SOS 23.5 | 
Ke TIER EE So RE j 22,2 
SOR SEER EE a | 21.2 | 
Le AC ROC 21.3 | 
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! Births and Birth Rates in the Entire United States 1909-48, vol. 33, No. 8, Sent. 29, 1950: and 1! 
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| Number of 
sand popu- | live births 


(all races) 


, 000 
», 000 
7, 000 
, 000 
7, 000 
5, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


28, 000 
33, 000 


441 fo 1951 


as revised and estimated by Mar. 6, 1952, news release of the Federal Security Agency, Public Health Serv- 
ice, National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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The internal movements of the population mean that many communities 
have experienced large increases in school enrollment in a relatively short time, 
and they have had to find ways to provide the needed buildings. The communities 
from which the migrants departed may have vacant school space, but it is useless 
in meeting the need because the children are no longer there. Within cities or 
metropolitan areas new schoolhousing is frequently needed in or near newly 
developed suburban residential areas where until a short time before no persons 
or residences existed. Schoolhousing conditions resulting from population 
mobility have been especially acute at elementary levels because the greatest 
movement has been among young parents and elementary-age children. 

Various factors such as a marked decrease in infant mortality, an apparent 
though small revival in immigration, the growing rate of natural increase in the 
population combine to portend an increased population during the decade 1950-60. 

The factors that have contributed to large enrollments and increased school- 
housing needs may be expected to continue to operate during the decade 1950-60. 
The annual number of live births continues large, with no indication of diminu- 
tion; in fact, the estimated 3,833,000 births for 1951 slightly exceeded the previous 
high record of 1947. Habits of school attendance seem likely to improve still 
further, and population mobility shows no present signs of slackening. Pre- 
dictions of public-school enrollment for 1955 and 1960, as well as past enroll- 
ments, are shown in chart B and table 5. 

The growth predicted in the public elementary school enrollment between 1950 
and 1955 is more than twice as large in number of elementary school pupils as 
any previous actual increase occurring in any full decade during the twentieth 
century. Translated into space requirements, it indicates a need for approxi- 
mately 200,000 additional elementary classrooms to house the increased enrell- 
ment over a 5-year period. The impact of the growth in enrollment during 
1950-60 will reach the secondary school between 1955 and 1960. Though less 
spectacular, the increase will be substantial, carrying the total enrollment of 
public secondary schools to the highest figure in their history. The need for 
additional facilities to house secondary school pupils will be no less urgent than 
for those of elementary age, and planning should be underway well before emer- 
gency conditions arise. 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1920 - 1960 
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TaBuE 5.—Actual and estimated enrollments ' in public schools of continental United 
States in certain years, 1920 through 1960, classified according to level 

















Percent of | { Percent of | | Percent of 
Year Elementary | 1950 enroll- Secondary | 1950 enroll- Total 1950 enroll- 
ment | | ment } ment 
| | | 
(1) (2 (3) | (4) | (5) (6) | (7) 

CAS SSS ee Sore Vem Oye AL, CRN epee oS ES eee eee ee eS ee Se 
1920 | 19,378, 927 99.97 | 2, 199, 389 | 38. 21, 578, 316 | 

1922 20, 366, 218 105. 06 | 2,873, 009 | 2 , 227 | 

1924 20, 898, 930 107. 81 3, 389, 878 , 808 

1926 20, 984, 002 108, 25 | 3, 757, 466 468 | 

1928 21, 268, 417 109, 72 | 3,911, 279 | , 696 | 

1930 | 21, 278, 593 109. 77 4, 399, 422 | 78,015 

1932 21, 135, 420 109, 03 5, 140,021 | 75,441 

1934 20, 765,037 107.12 5, 669, 156 | "193 | 

1936 392, 561 105. 20 | 5, 974, 537 | 37, 008 | 

1938 748, 174 101.88 | 6, 226, 934 | 108 

1940 18, 832, OOS 97.15 | 6, 601, 444 | , 542 

1942 18, 174, 668 93. 76 6, 387, 805 | 473 

1944 17, 713, 096 91.38 | 5S 616 

1946 17, 677, 744 91. 20 , 941 

1948 18, 291, 227 94.36 | , 532 

1949 3. 19, 384, 424 100. 00 433 

1051 3 20, 707, 000 106. 82 | 5, i 000 

1952 3 21,351, 000 110,15 5, 456, 000 000 

1953 3 : 22, 704, 000 117.12 | 5, 525, 000 | 29, 000 

1954 8 23, 872, 000 23.15 5, 638, 000 | 000 

1955 @ 24, 869, 0100 128. 29 5, 753, 000 2° O00 

1956 8 25, 412, 000 131.09 5, 972,000 | 000 

1957 3 25, 505, 000 131.57 6, 361, 000 | 16, 000 

1958 3 25, 398, 000 131.02 6, 753, 000 | 11, 000 

1959 3__. 24, 978, 000 128. 86 7,039, 000 000 

1960 3 24, 743, 000 | 127. 64 7, 237, 000 , 000 








! The enrollments used are those reported in the biennial statistical summaries of education. 

2 Reported but unpublished enrollments. 

’ Smith, Rose Marie. Rising Enroliments in Nonpublic Schools. School Life, 32:116, May 19350, 
The data selected are from the ‘‘public’’ columns of tables 1, 2, and 3, with the totals reduced 100,900 pupils 
after 1950 to eliminate the effect of enrollments in residential schools for exceptional children and in college- 
operated elementary and secondary schools. On the basis of 1947-48 experience, the 100,000 deduction was 
distributed as follows: 73,000 from elementary estimates; 27,000 from secondary estimates. 


B. EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT AS A FACTOR AFFECTING SCHOOL 
HOUSING NEEDS 


What a school housing “need” is depends almost entirely upon the educational 
program in all its aspects—what it is expected to accomplish; what the structure 
or organization of the program is; what instructional methods will be used; and 
what uses the community will make of the school plant. Not only must the 
aims, organization, and methods of the present program be considered, but its 
future direction also must be ascertained at least tentatively in order that the 
program will not be impeded by inappropriate physical arrangements. The 
school plant is an expensive tool intended not alone for today’s use, but also for 
the next generation. It can be planned intelligently only after the present and 
future educational programs it is to serve have been carefully considered. 

When small school districts are united or are absorbed into larger administrative 
units, it is possible gradually to locate schools where they are most needed, to 
abandon and sell buildings with enrollments and facilities inadequate for modern 
educational programs and expensive to operate, and to provide school plants 
large enough to offer a satisfactory program at a reasonable cost. District 
reorganization not only tends to improve the educational program and thus to 
affect school housing needs, but the creation of larger districts also may induce 
improvement in the financial ability of the new school system by eliminating the 
extremes of low and high wealth found in the separate smaller districts. 

Another type of organizational change is that which directly affects the educa- 
tional program itself rather than the administrative structure. If the junior 
high school plan, for example, is introduced, or if a neighborhood elementary 
unit is added, school housing needs must be adjusted to fit the new educational 
plan. 

More and more the increasing complexity of civilization has heightened public 
demand for new educational services, many of which require additional and even 
unique housing and other special facilities more expensive than those for the 
traditional bookish programs formerly the rule. Included in such services and 
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facilities are homemaking laboratories and equipment; business-education labora- 
tories and office machines; agriculture, trades, and industry shops and facilities; 
physical education and health facilities; cafeterias, essential whenever many of 
the children are transported by school bus and desirable as health adjuncts in 
virtually all schools; and laboratories and facilities for both the natural and 
physical sciences. It is no longer considered possible to present the varied types 
of educational activities now demanded in rooms designed for academic work of 
the traditional sort. Further, the testing and counseling of children for guidance 
purposes means that office facilities, seldom adequate in older schools, must be 
provided for conferences and records in order to help children find themselves in 
a world that gives them little time or leeway for self-examination or mistakes. 

In the elementary school the introduction of science means equipment and space 
not formerly provided. The growing emphasis on social studies at this level 
means space for books and equipment not used in a less modern program. 

The increasing emphasis on health and physical fitness programs, both as a 
national concern and for personal efficiency, means not only appropriate all- 
weather schoolhousing for such activities at elementary and secondary levels, 
but also a site of adequate size and furnished with at least certain basic equipment 
and facilities. 

No longer is it felt that a good teacher can practice her art in virtually any sort 
of schoolroom with equal success. The modern emphasis on ‘‘learning by doing’’ 
implied the necessity for larger spaces so that bovs and girls have room to trv 
things themselves rather than sit passively by to hear or read about them. 
Larger rooms, better lighted and heated, furnished with such equipment as may 
be used appropriately at elementary or secondary levels are needed nowadays. 
Schoolhousing that hampers learning meets vigorous public criticism until such 
situations are corrected. 

Modern school plants must be designed to provide for numerous community 
uses. Activities which often must be incorporated into schoolhousing plans 
include adequate space for community and educational meetings; shops in which 
farm machinery can be repaired by the farmer, himself; community libraries; 
community canning; evening classes of various kinds; youth organizations; and 
facilities for community physical education and recreation, both indoor and out. 

The demands for educational change and improvement made upon the schools 
are such that many schoolhouses have rapidly become as obsolete as a one-mule 
plow. In many of them it is impossible to nave a modern educational program at 
ail, and they are of a design and in such condition that it is no longer economically 
feasible to remodel or rehabilitate them. Their replacement is essential. 


C. FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AS A FACTOR IN SCHOOLHOUSING NEEDS 


The traditional view that financial provision for schoolhousing is fundamentally 
a local responsibility vitally affects the meeting of schoolhouse needs. Though 
there probably never was a time when American children were adequately and 
satisfactorily housed in schools, many school districts have failed to meet even 
minimum needs in recent decades. During the depression of the thirties, many 
districts lacked the financial resources to replace obsolete and unsafe school plants. 
Preservation maintenance was at a standstill. Only a relatively few districts 
were able in the late thirties to match Federal grants or otherwise obtain resources 
to care for a major portion of their needs at the time. 

Before any substantial portion of the obsolete buildings of the depression years 
could be replaced as economic conditions improved, the Second World War 
forced the postponement of new construction and maintenance, with the result 
that deterioration increased rapidly. Many existing schoolhouses are so grossly 
inadequate that preservation through rehabilitation is no longer economical. 
The result is a tremendous backlog of construction to which must be added the 
large amounts needed to care for the increases in enrollment and the dislocations 
resulting from an unprecedented mobility of the population. 

School districts vary greatly in their ability to finance schoolhousing programs. 
While some districts can finance their construction programs without serious 
difficulty, others are required to put forth effort to a point disproportionate to 
their financial abilities; and still others simply are not able on the basis of semi- 
static local property valuation methods and within inflexible bonding restrictions 
to provide adequate funds for school facilities regardless of their needs, their 
planning, or their financial effort. Added to these difficulties is the fact that 
school construction costs have increased substantially during the past 10 vears, 
but in most cases the abilities of local districts to provide funds for capital outlay 
purposes have increased only slightly. 
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The data contained in this report are intended to present an inventory of school- 
housing as it exists physically today in the United States rather than a study of 
its various financial aspects. More specific data on financial needs, costs, re- 
sources, and abilities of local administrative units and the several States are in 
preparation for subsequent progress reports which should be available within the 
immediate future. 


Section II]. INventTory oF ExisTinc ScHoou FaciLiries 


The purpose of this section is to present the schoolhousing picture in the United 
States as revealed by the 25 State reports which are included in this, the first 
progress report, of the school facilities survey. 

As shown in chart C, two-fifths of all school buildings covered by this report 
are more than 30 years old, and 16 percent are more than 50 year: old. Elementary 
school buildings as a whole are substantially older than secondary school buildings, 
45 percent being more than 30 years old as compared to 20 percent for the latter. 
About 30 percent of the elementary buildings are less than 30 years old, as com- 
pared to 45 percent of the secondary buildings. In other words, elementary school 
buildings are in a less desirable age classification. 

Based on the norma! useful life of schoo] buildings, those erected more than 
30 years ago are in the final stages of their usability, and are dependent upon 
increasing preservation maintenance and rehabilitation for their usefuiness. 
Many of them lack adequate lighting, heating, and ventilating facilities; floors 
and acoustical treatment are usually inadequate; and furniture is often carved 
with the initials of the parents whose children are now occupying such buildings. 

The large number of secondary school buildings between 20 and 30 years old 
reflects the development of high schools during the 1920-30 period. 

This chart indicates that a substantial proportion of the school buildings are 
approaching or have reached or passed the age when obsolescence becomes an 
important factor. The small percentages of all schoo! buildings that are less than 
11 years old indicate the effect of wartime restrictions and perhaps financial 
difficulties which have retarded schoolhouse construction during recent vears. 
More specific information is shown in table 9. 

As shown in chart D, more than one-fourth (27 percent) of all children included 
in this report are housed in school buildings more than 30 years old. The percent- 
age of elementary children in the newest group of school buildings (less than 11 
vears old) is substantially bigher than the percentage of secondary pupils in new 
buildings, indicating the effect of recent construction in alleviating shortages in 
elementary housing. 

The age of a school building is not the only factor to be considered in judging its 
obsolescence; however, a school building that is more than 380 years old is probably 
reaching a state of educational obsolescence. This indicates that one-fourth of 
the school children may be handicapped by program restrictions resulting from 
obsolete facilities. Table 10 also provides information on the data presented in 
this chart. 

Chart E provides information on the comparative sizes of school plants based 
on the number of classrooms and on the enrollment. The data reflect clearly the 
large number of one-room schools most of which, it is presumed, are in rural areas. 
About 6 percent of the total enrollment in the States reporting are housed in one- 
room schools, and about 22 percent of the pupils are housed in schools of fewer 
than seven rooms. Many educators advocate that hein w ntary schools be large 
enough to justify at least one teacher for each grade, which implies school plants 
containing not fewer than six classrooms; however, oo is not always feasible 
because of the transportation involved. Tables 11 and 12 provide additional 
information on size and enrollments in these school plants. 

Chart F shows classroom area per pupil. No national standards exist as to 
the number of square feet of classroom floor space required for each child enrolled. 
The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction recommends at least 30 
square feet of classroom area per pupil for primary and intermediate grades. 
The space requirements in secondary classrooms vary with the types of instrue- 
tion and activities. Laboratories and shops, however, were excluded from 
chart F. 

This chart shows that about 46 percent of the classrooms provide 20 square 
feet or less of floor space per pupil, and that an additional 15 percent of the 
Classrooms provide from 21 to 25 square feet of floor space per pupil. 
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Chart F does not ‘attempt to establish standards of needed area of classroom 
space per pupil. The data thus presented are designed to show conditions as 
they exist. On the basis of the recommendation cited above, it is evident that 
15 percent of the classrooms included in this report are extremely overcrowded 
and 46 percent are overcrowded. Thus a total of 61 percent do not have sufficient 
space. 

This chart shows classroom loading only for those classrooms in publicly 
owned satisfactory and fair school plants. It does not show the extent of over- 
crowding in unsatisfactory plants and in rented and other makeshift quarters. 
These percents were derived from basic data reported by the States. Table 13 
provides specific information on this chart. 

hart G shows the pupil loading per classroom in satisfactory and fair public- 
school buildings. Enrollment loads per classroom are estimated on the basis of 
the number of pupils regularly assigned to these rooms and do not include dupli- 
cate occupancy which results from pupils moving from room to room during the 
day. The data in this chart apply to classrooms and laboratory instruction areas 
but do not include gymnasiums. It is not intended that this study indicate 
desirable classroom loads; however, many States recommend the limiting of class 
sizes, and some have established 30 pupils as a maximum acceptable enrollment. 
This chart shows that more than 40 percent of all classrooms have daily loads in 
excess of 30 pupils and that about 10 percent of the rooms have more than 40 
pupils each enrolled. The load is noticeably heavy in the elementary classrooms. 
More specifie data on this classroom loading is provided in table 14. 

Chart H shows the percent of secondary school plants which do not provide 
certain special instruction rooms. It is not absolutely essential that specific rooms 
be available in order to permit the teaching of school subjects at the secondary 
school level. It is generally agreed, however, that spaces designed for specific 
activities will facilitate instruction and improve the educational program; conse- 
quently, school plants having such facilities normally provide better instructional 
opportunities than buildings lacking special units such as shops, laboratories, and 
homemaking rooms, 

This chart indicates the absence of certain special facilities; it does not show, 
however, the degree of adequancy of such facilities in the schools having them. 
Children having access to a combination auditorium-gymnasium are considered 
here as having access to both auditorium and gymnasium facilities. Table 15 
provides the basic data for chart. H. 

Chart I shows the percent of combined elementary-secondary schoo! plants 
which do not provide certain specific facilities. It will be noted that the per- 
centages of combined elementary-secondary school plants lacking certain special 
instructional facilities are materially larger than the corresponding percentages 
for secondary school plants. Children having access to a combination audi- 
torlum-gymnasium are considered here as having access to both auditorium and 
gymnasium facilities. Table 16 provides the statistical data for chart 
~” Chart J shows the pereent of the school buildings in 17 States which are of 
various degrees of combustibility. It is not implied that all school buildings 
should be fire-resistive, however, it is recognized that fire-resistive buildings are 
less susceptible to fire damage or loss and that they are less hazardous to children 
than are combustible buildings. Chart J also shows the percent of the buildings 
which are one-story, two-story, or three or more stories in height. 

In this chart semi-fire-resistive construction is intended to refer to buildings 
with fire-resistive masonry walls and fire-resistive walkways throughout the 
building. More specific information about this chart is provided in table 17. 
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Chart K provides information on combustibility or fire resistiveness in relation 
to building heights. As was indicated in chart J the type of construction is a 
definite factor in resistance to fire damage. Pupil fire safety of a school building 
is fundamentally affected by the relation of height to type of construction. For 
instance, it is generally conceded that one-story buildings of any type of con- 
struction may provide comparative pupil safety from fire hazards if they have 
adequate exits; and buildings of not over two stories in height, of semi-fire-resistive 
construction with fire-resistive walkways are thought of, in most States, as pro- 
viding an acceptable degree of fire safety for pupils. School safety authorities 
accept the point of view that buildings more than two stories in height should be 
completely fire-resistive in order to provide an adequate degree of pupil fire safety. 

Data in chart K indicate that the majority of pupils included in this study 
attend school in buildings that are fire-resistive or semi-fire-resistive; nevertheless, 
substantial percentages (23.93 and 19.49 percent) are in combustible two- and 
three-story (or more) buildings. More complete information on this chart 
appears in table 18. 

The data illustrated graphically in chart L were derived from the survey re- 
ports in 17 States which classified their school] buildings relative to type of con- 
struction by number of stories. The Office of Education further classified build- 
ings thus reported into the categories of (1) fire-safe, (2) possibly acceptable as 
to fire safety, and (3) not acceptable as to fire safety, using the definitions for 
these categories as developed by the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Guide for Planning School Plants, 1951, page 116. According to this 
publication: 

“One-story buildings mav be constructed of any type of suitable materials pro- 
vided adequate exit facilities are available and provided that ‘hot spots’ like 
furnace rooms are sufficiently isolated. 

“Two-story buildings may provide acceptable pupil protection against fire 
hazards if they have fire-resistive exterior walls, corridors, and stairs, and 
adequate exit facilities. 

“Buildings of three stories or more should be fire-resistive throughout except 
that wood may be used for floor coverings and trim. * * 

Under these terms all one-story buildings of whatever type mi construction and 
all fire-resistive buildings were considered fire-safe. Two-story buildings of semi- 
fire-resistive or mixed construction were considered possibly acceptable as to fire 
safety. Two-story combustible buildings and all buildings of three or more 
stories of less than fire-resistive construction were considered not acceptable as 
to fire safety. See table 19 for additional information. 
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PERCENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PLANTS 
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The classifications used in this report as to the degree of pupil fire safety are 
shown as follows: 





Number of stories 
Type of construction 





Two Three or more 





Fire-resistive .....«4% St%3 abe 
Semi-fire-resistive «,¢.see%456 


BMiiwed ... 3st ce utah pyehSees 


NOU }% 
BBEU 
BGG 


CombusGioe’. . . sews oes + 2 














Legend: = Fire -safe TD Possibly acceptable as tofire safety | en acceptable as to fire safety 


Chart M shows for each of 17 States the degree of pupil fire safety shown in 
chart L for all of these States. See table 20 for statistical information on this 
chart. 

Chart N provides an evaluation of existing public school plants, On the basis 
of criteria which are normally accepted in rating buildings, including such features 
as location, educational adequacy, structural stability, essential life- and health- 
protective features, fire safety, and other pertinent factors, the State or local 
educational agencies rated the schoo] plants included in this report as satisfactory, 
fair, or unsatisfactory. This chart indicates that the percentage of unsatisfactory 
elementary school plants is substantially higher than that for secondary plants. 
It also shows that 40 percent of all school plants were considered unsatisfactory 
by the educational agencies which evaluated them. See table 21 for data about 
this chart. 

Chart O shows the percent of all pupils, in the 25 States covered in this report, 
who were housed in school plants which were rated satisfactory, fair, or unsatis- 
factory by the State and local survey staffs. The criteria used in this chart are 
the same as those reported in chart N. 

Although chart N shows that about 40 percent of the plants rated were unsatis- 
factory, chart O indicates that a smaller percent of pupils are housed in such 
plants. The fact that many of the unsatisfactory plants probably were small, 
with limited enrollments, may partially account for the difference. It should be 
remembered, however, that the plants included in chart O housed about L1 million 
pupils. It is apparent, from the data presented, that more than one of every five 
of these children were housing an unsatisfactory plant. These figures do not 
include many children who are housed in nonpublicly owned quarters. See table 22 
for more data on this chart. 

Chart P shows the percent of school plants in each of 25 States rated satis- 
factory, fair, or unsatisfactory on the basis of data reported by the State educa- 
tional agencies. In this, as in all other instances, reporting to the Office of Educa- 
tion was done in a uniform manner. There was no requirement, however, that 
evaluations be made by the several States on a uniform basis. Although general 
criteria were used in evaluating these school plants, each State determined its 
own application thereof. The basic data for this chart are shown in table 23. 

Table 6 includes data on the schools in 25 States enrolling over 11 million 
children. It indicates that more than 650,000 school children in those States are 
now being housed in rented quarters, school-owned barrack-type buildings, or 
makeshift quarters such as hallways, cloakrooms, storage rooms, or corners of 
auditoriums, which have been pressed into use as an emergency measure. The 
data also show that more than 459,000 pupils in those States are attending school 
on a double- or triple-session basis or some other form of a shortened school day. 
Educators and parents realize that effective schoolroom environment is essential 
to pupil welfare and educational progress. Children housed in facilities such as 
those listed in this table cannot be given a reasonable opportunity to make normal 
educational progress. 
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PERCENT OF PUPILS HOUSED IN PLANTS RATED 
SATISFACTORY, FAIR, AND UNSATISFACTORY 
BY STATES 
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States 


(1) 


Alabama aoe 
Alaska 

Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana q 
Kentucky b 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan . " 
Mississippi ‘4 
ONES act ent exes. 
North Carolina 
Oregon ae 

Puerto Rico_. 
Tennessee _--. 

: ae 
Vermont. ...- 

Virgin Islands 

West Virginia_. 
Wisconsin-. i. 


Total of 25 States 


TABLE 


6.—Some results of inadequate facilities ! 


Number of pupils housed for part or all of 
the school day—~ 


In school- Number of 
In rented owned bar- In make- pupils on 
quarters or | racks build- | shift quarters, multiple 
other facili- ings or in buildings sessions 
ties outside similar | designed for | 
of school structures permanent 


buildings | not designed school use 
for school use 





(2) (3) (4) (5 
52, 798 4,049 2, 007 
714 260 150 
2, 402 4,096 | 2, 457 
1, 422 544 3, 987 | 
769 279 456 
3, 104 17, 002 46, 135 
11, 649 4, 390 5, 910 
948 2, 023 1, 129 
3, 486 3, 168 3, 954 
7, 263 4, 276 6, 954 
e 6, 506 675 7, O6F 
3, 215 1, 103 547 
: 2,815 768 12, 500 
" 13, 697 12, 407 16, O85 
20, S88 (4) (2 
203 1, 903 
10, 683 10, 934 42,7 
2, 220 261 
68, 197 4, 197 | 2,3 
: 7,015 4, 431 20, ‘ 
30, 483 30, 092 5 
3, 955 8, 461 2) 
376 3, 922 69 
2, 443 1,431 959 
7,619 16, 602 21, 536 660 
264, 870 137, 274 257, 248 471, 390 


! Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


2 None reported. 


. 


Data in table 7 are concerned with school water service facilities in the 25 
States covered in this report. These facilities are directly related to health con- 


ditions in the schools. 


TABLE 7.—Percent of pupils having access to indicated water service facilities} 


Pressure water service 


Hand-operated system on sche 


No water on school ground 
Indoor water flush toilets 
Other type indoor toilet 
Outdoor privies 

No toilet facilities 

Municipal sewer connections 


School-owned sewerage disp S 


No sewage disposal facilities 


Hot and cold water in wash b 


Cold water only 
Showers for general puy il use 


The findings indicate relatively large percentages of chil- 


(as reported by the States) 


Percent of pupil 


Water service facilities Combined 
oo tated 
—" Secondary = wah Total 
ondary 
(2) (3) (4) (5 
80. 73 98. 43 94. 96 RR, 4: 
01 ground 14. 61 69 2 01 8 42 
4. Hf RS 2. 03 15 
73. 11 94.79 gO, 20 =O Q7 
1.49 y) 1.19 1 2 
4.10 2.30 14. 02 17 1 
1. 30 1, 98 4.50 
3. 37 82. 98 41.39 
1] facilities 1. 80 13.33 11.32 
24. 83 :. 69 17. 20 
isins for pupil use 30. 87 60. 89 31.34 
49.09 6. 42 Br ee 
7.75 47. 26 22. 66 
20. 04 2.69 13. O1 


No fixed washing facilities 


| Data from 25 States enrolling 


Y7TRS5S 52 4 





11,293,744 pupils. 
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dren in schools lacking sewage-disposal facilities, fixed washing facilities, modern 
toilets, and pressure water service—in fact, almost one pupil in 30 attended schools 
in which there was no water on the school site. Generally speaking, the per- 
centages of elementary-school children lacking various facilities are larger for 
secondary school pupils. 

Table 8 shows the ages oft he school-owned busses in the 25 States included in 
this report. It is common practice among States to depreciate the value of 
busses Over a 7- or 8-year period. On this basis, busses that are more than 7 or 8 
years old may be considered to be of no value for purposes of this study. Reten- 
tion of old busses in service is expensive because of high upkeep costs and general 
obsolescence. The present depreciated value of school busses now in use in the 
25 States is $84,838,570. Replacement value would exceed that figure by many 
millions of dollars. 

The data in table 8 show that one-sixth of the busses now in use in the 25 States 
reporting exceed the normal life span cited above, and that one out of 14 of those 
busses is more than 10 vears old. Children forced to ride in such obsolete busses 
may be exposed to undue accident and health hazards because of possible bus 
failures or lack of protection. 

Nearly one-third (32.49 percent) of the 11,293,744 pupils attending the public 
schools in the 25 States included in this report are transported to and from school 
in busses. More than two-thirds (67.96 percent) of the pupils so transported ride 
in school-owned vehicles, of which 25 percent are over 5 years old. 


TABLE 8.— Age of school busses ! 





School busses which are: Percent | School busses which are—Con. _ Percent 
Less than 1 year old_-_--_-- 17. 76 7O 9eee Gun. . cnaasecks 1. 91 
1-2 years 'obd .. . gs 5. =... 13. 96 S-0 youte Old. 4.54.2 oN ue 3. 22 
2-3 years old__.._....._.. 14. 14 9-10 years old____.__._--. 3. 92 
3-4 years old_.........-.. 13. 50 Over 10 years old_---_-.-- 7. 15 
4-5 years old_____-_- ne 14. 71 —_— 
6-6 yeatt ea... 6. 39 es a ee ee 100. 00 
G-T Fonte - ... n25 0. ..-- 3. 34 


! Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
Tables 9 through 23 provide the basic data for charts C through P. 


TABLE 9.—Age of school buildings ! 





} Percent 


| | 








Type of plant | Tess ie 3 | 














1l- -20 years | 21-30 years | 31-50 years| Over 50 
oo a: old years old 
| | 
(1) ee. oak eee Pe ee ae (6) 
—--—- + SS RTE? a | — 

Rubtidhteeg 2 oo ee ccccscdeessh es 13. 44 | 17.18 | 23.79 | 25. 42 20.17 
Secondary rere | 22.05 | 23.39 | 35. 44 15.51 3. 61 
Combined elementary- secondary - - sO 17. 96 | 27.39 | 34. 89 | 16. 80 | 2.96 
AU pene. 22 oe 14. 68 | 19.15 | 26. 24 | 23.47 | 16. 46 





: Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 





TABLE 10.—Percent of pupils housed in school buildings of various ages ! 


| Percent housed in buildings 











Type of plant —~ 
oe 11-20 years | 21-30 years | 31-50 years} Over 50 
éld ol old old years old 
} 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
SO ONES RI : Bs $j — —___—_ —| —__ 
Elementary. - = etic 19. 80 | 19. 49 | 28. 64 | 21.70 10.37 
Secondary ile 16. 29 | 21.10 39. 84 | 19. 09 3. 68 
Combined elementary-secondary_ 15. 96 | 26. 82 | 37.91 | 16. 60 2.71 
| eS SA RRS 18. 02 | 22. 08 33. 40 19. 65 6. 85 
| 





ae Data from 25 5 States enrolling | 11, 293,744 eatin. 
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TABLE 11.—Percent of school plants by number of classrooms! 






































Number of classrooms 
Type of school plant More 
} 1 2-3 46 7-13 14-20 than | Total 
2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) (7) (8) 
NY ooiicccccecdentccnen ‘ ‘ 49 22 11 10 5 3 100 
Secondary ----.-- Seueciaadaee ae : ie 3 10 32 2i 33 100 
Combined elementary-secondary -_-_-_- . 1 5 14 | 37 24 | 19 100 
AU eohoale.  o5ia. Aes. a3 39 | 18 | ll 15 | 9 | 8 | 100 
| | i 








i Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


TasLe 12.—Percent of pupils enrolled in school plants by number of classrooms! 





Number of classrooms 


| | | More | 
1 ; 23 | 46 | 7-13 | 14-20 than | Total 

| se 

(1) | @]}@ |] @ |] @ | 6 | m | ® 

-—_—_——— | | | |---| . es 
Elementary..........-_.. : | a0! 1201 130 | 260! 2.0] 180} 100 
gg, Ne Siena erent wall «hd Ot. 234. 1604..-17,0}.: 4604 100 
Combined elementary-secondary- --- ys 1.0 | 5.3} 27.0) 28.3 38.3 | 100 
ithatthnisinsitn Nstidiicisianiconedloeesiedisdibiinscaasds gnicineimansinessth Races ) SEES SE res 
I ness cesses cpieeestsigvonientetiniil | 5.7 | 6.9 | 8.8 | 24.4] 22.3 31.9 100 





1 Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


TABLE 13.—Percent of classrooms distributed according to square feet per pupil * 


x Percent | ‘ Percent 

Classrooms having square feet ofciass- | Classrooms having square feet of class- 
per pupil: rooms | per pupil—Continued rooms 

Oe ils oo kas daa as 14. 81 | CE. a aa area 25. 92 

On ae a eae oa 31. 40 | Ue Sa een 11. 15 

ee ear a 15. 09! ATR Ea a 1. 63 


1 Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. Derived from data submitted by the States. 


TasLe 14.— Daily classroom load in satisfactory and fair school plants! 








| Percent of classrooms having daily loads within certain limits 











Type of school - — 
0-20 21-30 | 31-40 | 41-50 | Over 50 Total 
| 
(1) } (2) (3) | (4) (5) © i @® 

ee | ee SN 
| | 

Elementary...............................| 10.00} 4056] 30.35] 6.64 3.36 | 100,00 

SOOOMGarS.... 4.5... , B | 17. 67 | 50. 80 25.46 | 4.07 2.00 | 100. 00 

Combined elementary-secondary 17.43 | 41. 62 31.30 | 6. 59 3.06 | 100. 00 

a | 14417) 42.96) 33.77] 611} 299] 100.00 





' Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 
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TABLE 15.—VPercent of secondary school plants not providing certain facilities ! 





Percent of | Percent of 
schools schools 

Type of facility: not having | ‘Type of facility—Contirued not having 

Science rooms____-_--~-- 20. 58 SaeOEy.. i6hin Bete ic aes 20. 39 

Shops sh eee 13. 97 Gymnasium _ - -_ - --- sa SO Gt 

Homemaking rooms_______ 14. 10 Auditorium __- wee ee 

Music ra0ms._......-..-.. 38,32 Cafeteria SS ee a 

LGR 1 Sahel BE I GiB Ta 68. 64 Medical suites. ._.._...... 69. 89 
Business education. __.---- 26. 13} 


1 Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


TABLE 16.—Percent of combined elementary-secondary school plants not providing 
certain facilities ! 





Percent of Percent of 
schools schools 

Type of facility: not having | Type of facilit y—Continued not having 

Science rooms____—_--_- . 48. 89 Library ease oa oS. ae ee 

Shops wit nietidae tesla Seek Rc egtlil 47. O07 SyMRAsM.— . a OO 

Homemaking rooms____-_- 39. 57 Auditorium __- ie salina Sen dat a 

MNRIG POO. oo oe 70. 13 RJRNONED bois orci cee ce 35. 25 

Agt WoaMG beet 93. 68 Medical suites.__......... 85. 15 
Business education____.._. 53. 52 


Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


TABLE 17.—Percent of combustible and fire-resistive bicildings ' 





Type of construction 
Number of stories i sas ease bee: s pais | Se ih fuaeey ais aie 
Fire Semi fire | Combus- r 
: : | Mixed : ‘ots 
resistive | resistive | ARs |  tible Potal 

a (2 (3 (4 i (5) (6) 
l-story 5. 69 | 11. 02 2. 26 81. 03 100. 00 
2-story ; 21. 79 36. 13 8. 02 34. 06 100. 00 
3 or more stories : i 31. 72 32. 85 9. 27 26. 16 100. 00 
Total 9. 98 16. 70 3.65 69. 67 | 100. 00 


! Data from 17 States enrolling 6,071,195 pupils. 


TABLE 18.—Percent of pupils in combustible and fire-resistive buildings } 


Type of construction 


Number of stories Pa Rae eee a P , d a a _ 
Fire- Semi fire- Combus- ; 
aie N . - ( 
resistive resistive Mixed tible Total 
(1 (2 (3) (4 (5) (6) 

l-story e 12. 66 24.31 5. 26 57. 77 100. 00 
2-story 28. 60 37. 05 10. 42 23. 93 100. 00 
3 or more stories on 39. 39 30. 08 11.04 19.49 100. 00 
Potal i - 23.3 29. 98 §. 20 38. 46 100 00 








Data from 17 States enrolling 6,971,195 pupils. 
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TABLE 19.— Percent of pupils housed in buildings rated according to fire safety! 


{Derived from data submitted by the States] 





Pupils in buildings rated 


| Not meeting 
fire safety 
conditions 

as defined in 
this report 


I'ype of school s anorvtabio 


as to fire 
Safety 


acceptable 
as to fire 


| Possibly 
| 
| safety 





(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
Elementary....___- . ; 67. 46 15. 26 28 
Secondary . } | 60. 03 14.75 25. 22 
Combined elementary-secondary ---- ‘ i 55. 59 23. 20 21. 23 
pi | Bae a ae Be 8 RR Ra ee ee ee, 2 id r 62. 98 17. 16 19, 86 





1 Data from 17 States enrolling 6,071,195 pupils. 


TABLE 20.—Percent of pupils housed in buildings rated according to fire safety, by 
States 


[Derived from data submitted by the States] 


Percent of pupils housed in buildings rated 


| Not meeting 





State Acceptable Possibly fire safety 
“+ aecept able “pat t 
as to fire any ia conditions 
safety 2 reer ay as defined in 
ee this report 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Alaska... i a — ‘ Pa Re a 51. 46 6. 63 41.91 
Arkansas ; : + ie 82. 92 5. 97 11.11 
Connecticut. .......-- eRe ; ‘ 55. 82 24. 69 19. 49 
Delaware pao 84. 60 6. 97 8. 43 
Hawaii-_- dls wo- 76.13 6. 53 17.3 
Indiana.........-. hae . §2. 73 31. 26 16. 01 
Kentucky __. ' : 50. 82 24. 84 24. 34 
Maine __ Srey oe De ke y = 39. 81 6.84 53. 35 
Maryland. __- a 54. 88 16. 62 28. 50 
Nebraska. nar 47.94 5. 60 36. 46 
Oregon ‘ : : 63. 17 15. 59 21. 24 
Tennessee : 58. 43 11. 42 30.15 
, ee = bs A 76. 35 16. 08 7. 57 
Vermont.___- : 39. 00 7.09 53.91 
Virgin Islands_ . --- : 58. 30 27. 74 13. 96 
West Virginia = la 58. 42 19.13 22. 45 
Wisconsin __ .- ¥ . 63. 00 18. 90 18.10 
TABLE 21,—Percent of plants rated satisfactory, fair, and unsatisfactory ! 
Percent of all plants rated 
Type of plant Wedge 145 ab : : it 
Satisfac- —s Unsatis- ins 
tory Fair factory rotal 
(1) (2) (3) } (4) (5) 
Elementary 21.16 34. 56 44728 100, 00 
Secondary 14. 21 37. 54 18, 25 100}, 00 
Combined elementary-secondary 22, 36 51. 70 25. 91 100. 00 
All schools | 22. 59 37. 37 40. 04 100, 00 


Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 
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TABLE 22.—Percent of pupils housed in plants rated satisfactory, fair, and 
unsatisfactory } 





Percent of pupils housed in plants rated 











Type of plant si : 
|Satisfactory Fair maar Total 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 
MED dE OR on IT SR EO Ee , CS See LRN ic enemane em ar es 
wg fe ee 4 “ Sees 35. 41 | 38. 07 26. 52 100. 00 
Secondary “ : ; 52.99 | 35. 62 11. 39 100. 00 
Combined elementary-secondary _____- sueaticntawsat 25. 54 | 56. 10 18. 36 100. 00 
Te ee PE A A. ET) 34. 98 | 43. 56 21. 46 100. 00 

















! Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 


TABLE 23.—Percent of pupils housed in plants rated satisfactory, fair and 
unsatisfactory—by States (as determined by the States) 


| 
| Percent of pupils housed in plants rated 

















State | = 
| Satisfactory Fair | Unsatisfactory 
' 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 

gi j 
OS ee fo ay | 15. 00 61. 21 23.79 
Alaska AA aS any RE ; ae a 48. 28 35. 12 16. 60 
Arkansas___..__. oientteme ree : sees ' 17. &8 48. 70 33. 42 
Connecticut________- ie : nee 65. 26 24.05 10. 69 
Delaware aa ; fs c | 78. 28 15. 20 6. 52 
Piortaa._-..... a : bce paces 30. 69 53.98 | 15. 33 
Georgia oa : : am ° eee . Z } 41.60 | 33. 72 | 24. 68 
Hawaii___- 5. : } + 79. 44 | 12. 69 
Indiana ~ a Sunseas wat 46.00 | 40. 72 13. 28 
Kentucky........... ele : 14.99 | 53. 90 31.11 
Louisiana______- ate ae a 22.07 | 62. 58 15. 35 
Maine : 7 £ ee a : es ies 21.19 12. 61 66. 20 
Maryland___- see A 5 ; ig "2 42. 34 44. 90 12. 76 
Michigan 4 BERS Te at Cee 52. 66 25. 68 11. 66 
Mississippi . i <u ea : 3 24. 65 49.05 26. 30 
Nebraska 2 1 p 8. 06 48. 93 43.01 
North Carolina ; : ? 5.45 76. 04 18. 51 
Oregon eran bak ; : : ey 45. 43 44. 65 9. 92 
Puerto Rico_____.__.- EE Le eee a : 31. 38 60.12 8. 50 
Tennessee n at ae 2 ae 21. 24 54. 44 24.32 
Texas ma oo : ae 45. 41 19. 42 35.17 
Vermont Tae ee fe Eee Oe renee 7. 51 39. 21 53. 28 
Virgin Islands Al ; oS 0 17.13 82. 87 
West Virginia . wee e . fe 38. 81 44. 54 16. 65 
Wisconsin “ : 7 ies dh cis Belg ead i, 76.08 | 15. 00 8.92 


Dr. McGraru. While that is only a progress report, and its findings 
cannot be taken as firmly predicting what the final outcome of the 
survey will be, this first report has a sufficiently broad and representa- 
tive base to permit its use as a fairly reliable index of what the fully 
completed survey will show. Indeed, I feel justified in projecting 
the findings of this first progress report in order to give the committee 
today some general estimate of the approximate magnitude of the 
final results. 


WHAT, THE FIRST PROGRESS REPORT SHOWS 


The first progress report reveals the following facts: 

1. The number of live births per year is increasing. (See chart A.) 
It has gone up ever since 1936, and is currently higher than ever before 
in our history as a Nation. There is no indication that the number 
of births will fall. Hence we cannot delay building schools in the 
hope that there will be fewer children in the vears ahead. Moreover, 





Be eae A feet tee lod 
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the new millions of additional children must get their educational 
opportunity now, as they grow up, or they will not get it at all. 

The increased number of births is causing a rapid increase in 
public-s school enrollments. (See chart B.) In the present decade an 
increase of 25 percent in enrollments must be accommodated in the 
schools. The slight decline estimated to follow 1958 will not be sub- 
stantial, will not continue for long, and will be followed by another 
rise. At the same time, the peak effort must be exerted between now 
and 1957-58, if the children are to be cared for. It would seem wise 
to concentrate on meeting this unprecedented emergency need over 
the next 6 to 10 years. 

3. Forty percent of the school buildings covered by this report are 
more than 30 years old, and 1 in every 6 buildings is more than 50 years 
old. (See charts C and D.) Of the pupils housed in the buildings 
covered by this report, more than 1 in every 4 is in a building more 
than 30 years old; and 7 in every 100 are in buildings more than 50 
years old. 

4. The days of the one-room schoolhouse are by no means ended, 
as you will see, Mr. Chairman, if you will examine chart E. While 
only 6 in every 100 school pupils are in 1-room school plants, 2 out 
of 5 school plants now in use have only 1 room. Moreover, more than 
2 out of 3 school plants covered in this report have six rooms or less; 
and nearly 1 in every 4 pupils is housed in a plant with less then 
seven rooms. 

5. Overcrowding in classrooms is very common in the 25 States 
covered in this report. (See chart F.) Educators generally agree 
that 30 square feet of classroom floor space per pupil is essential 
for sound educational procedures. Even if a standard of 25 square 
feet per pupil is applied, 61 percent of the classrooms are overcrowded. 
Fifteen percent of the classrooms have less than 15 square feet of 
floor space per pupil. Furthermore, these figures apply only to school 
plants which can be classified as “satisfactory” or “fairly satisfactory.”’ 
Not included in these percentages are the whole group of ‘“unsatis- 
factery”’ school plants, and schools housed in rented and other make- 
shift quarters. In short, even where a school plant is acceptable, 
61 percent of the classrooms are overcrowded—3 out of 5 classrooms in 
good plants are overcrowded or extremely overcrowded. This is 
the situation as of now. Tomorrow it will be worse; and it will 
continue to get worse right through the decade, unless more buildings 
= constructed. 

Classes are too large. (See chart G.) 

Nir. Battery. May I interrupt at that point and go back to your 
statement of the situation as concerns the one-room school. 

Would you venture the suggestion that as a matter of economy. 
the Government would be justified in making grants for the purpose 
of further consolidation of these one-room school buildings, and would 
it be a matter of economy? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes; 1 think it would, Mr. Chairman. But I would 
like, in answering your question—although I would admit it would 
probably be more economical—to emphasize the fact that it would 
provide for better education. That is, in the larger school to which 
children can be transported—as you know many are now, by school 
busses—the educational program can be enriched. You simply cannot 
offer as broad an educational program or the kind of program for a 
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dozen pupils, as you can offer for 100 or 200 pupils. So I would say 
it would be advantageous nationally to encourage the further unifica- 
tion of small school districts and the erection of larger school plants 
for rural children. 

(Subsequently, the Office of Education submitted the following 
information pertinent to the matter discussed at this point in the 
record: ) 


Number of 1-teacher schools, by years specified and by States, 1918-50 


Number of 1-teacher schools 
State — er 


1917-18 | 1927-28 | 1937-38 | 193940 1941-42 , 1943-44 | 1945-46 | 1947-48 | 1949-50 


(1) 2 (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


Continental 








nited 

States 196,037 | 156,066 | 121,310 | 113, 964 | 107, 691 96, 301 86, 562 75, 096 59, 852 
Alabama 3, O15 2, 124 1, 763 1, 508 1, 409 1, 125 1, O88 814 
Arizona 204 136 2 136 2136 | 123 94 87 4 
Arkansas 3, 758 2, 667 2, 509 2,342 |} 2,182 1, 998 1,450 | 682 
California 1,649 | 31,528 1,384 | 41,384 1, 108 913 840 | 5 618 
Colorado 1, 910 1, 385 21,385 1, 395 1, 154 1, 048 | 872 634 
Connecticut 536 : 203 172 152 33 115 44 
Delaware 232 s4 81 68 55 18 | 45 
Florida_. 1 24 691 608 551 521 975 
Georgia 3, 557 2, 411 2, 215 2,117 1, 972 1 1, 590 
Idaho 926 601 601 409 309 191 
Illinois 10, 105 9, 703 &, 927 8, 361 7, 625 7, 2, 370 
Indiana 2, 518 1, 192 862 871 636 616 6 375 
Iowa 9. 585 &, 850 8,533 | 8,182 7, 563 6, 768 5 4,173 
Kansas 7, 200 6, 364 6, 029 5, 894 5, 280 4, 432 | 3. 2, 696 
Kentucky 6, 256 4, 387 4, 280 4, 158 3, 792 3,573 | 3 3, 127 
Louisiana 1, 513 972 998 986 951 922 | } 536 
Maine 1, 868 1, 560 1, 382 1, 146 1, 024 815 638 
Maryland 1, 206 558 409 306 244 186 127 
Massachusetts 570 238 238 | 176 176 176 102 
Michigan 7, 206 6, 372 4,770 5, 400 5, 261 3, 791 3, 374 2, 9: 2, 707 
Minnesota 8, 231 6, 997 6, 559 6, 295 6, OOS 5, 409 4 4, 3, 948 
Mississippi 4,371 | 2,930 1 2, 181 2, 684 2, 463 2 eH 1, 778 
Missouri 9,000} 7,393 7 6, 851 6, 504 5, 782 5 5, 3, 788 
Montana. -- 2, 793 2, 425 2. 1, 899 1, 980 922 896 
Nebraska ethos 6, 638 6, O81 ) 5, 489 », 495 , 161 { 4, 4, 289 
Nevada 314 212 145 113 123 95 
New Hampshire. 1 950 608 327 288 237 99 
New Jersey Z 760 430 1176 123 109 58 
New Mexico-_-- 748 | 1 722 { 454 454 293 5 222 
New York. s 18, 800 18, 066 4, 4,041 3, 414 2, 651 2. 1, 1, 121 
North Carolina _- 4, 681 1, 907 1, 1, 047 S48 839 363 
North Dakota 4, 400 4,361 3 392 3, 280 3, 141 2 yA 2, 641 
Ohio 8, 326 4,910 1, 1,112 732 640 4 341 
Oklahoma 4,805 3, 426 2. 12, 400 12, 400 2, 223 1 1, ; 1, 188 
Oregon , 1, 950 1, 536 l, 923 788 647 252 
Pennsylvania 9, 846 7, 821 5, 4, 861 4, 402 4,070 3 2, 2, 214 
Rhode Island 1112 97 248 4} 33 24 
South Carolina 3, 313 1, 905 ie | 1,052 1,110 1, 133 1, i 917 
South Dakota 34,617 4, 796 4 3, 599 3, . 3, 065 
lennesset 4, 977 3, 471 4 2, 393 2, < 2, OF 1, 747 
lexas 15,873 899 2 2, 005 1, ie 78 
Utah 138 95 40) 31 
Vermont 1, 250 1, OS7 752 ‘ 506 
Virginia 4,128 3, O15 2 1, 552 1 4 985 
Washington __- 1, 761 1, 313 220 121 
West Virginia 5 566 4,979 3, 494 3 2 811 2, 658 2, 528 2, 390 
Wisconsin 5 6, 731 6, 665 6, O81 5, 869 5, 408 055 4, 627 3, 957 
W yoming___. 1}, 150 1,115 7381 719 907 907 382 401 


1 Data partially estimated. 

2 Statistics, 1937-38. 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

Statistics, 1939-40. 

statistics, 1948-49. 
Statistics, 1947-48 
Statistics, 1941-42. 

8 Statistics, 1945-46. 

Partly estimated. 
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Dr. McGratnu. And, Mr. Chairman, the long-range program which 
the 48 States themselves will develop, will in many instances, through 
their own work and their own State State offices, quite aside from 
what the federal Government may do in this matter, will include a 
considerable reduction in the number of school-district units, and, 
consequently, the erection of larger school buildings. 

Mr. Bariey. You find evidence of that in the State reports you have 
received? 

Mr. McGraru. There is such evidence, and I would like to have 
Mr. Hamon comment on that or give more exact information than | 
can. 

Mr. Battry. Suppose we defer that, and we will have it presented 
separately, and you will probably have some comments to make after 
you have completed your testimony. 

Go right ahead with vour regular statement. 

Dr. McGrara. In discussing item 6, Mr. Chairman, taking only 

the “satisfactory” and ‘fair’? school plants, the report shows that in 
the States covered by the study thus far, 2 in every 5 classrooms have 
more than the maximum of 30 pupils which good practice permits: 
and about 1 in every 10 classrooms has a daily load of more than 40 
pupils. What the picture is for rented and makeshift quarters is 
another matter. These figures apply only to buildings reasonably 
good for educational purposes. 
7. The fire hazard is not uncommon in schools covered by this 
study. (See chart J.) One in every 4 of the three-story buildings 
is combustible; 1 in 3 of the two-story structures; and 4 out of 5 
of ihe one-story structures are combustible. While a one-story 
combustible structure is not generally regarded as a safety hazard for 
the children in it, such a building represents a constant potential loss 
of housing facilities by fire. 

8. Pupils are not safe from fire. (See chart L.) While 2 out of 3 
pupils are housed in buildings rated acceptable as to fire safety, the 
rest are not. Of the total children enrolled, 1 in every 5 is in a building 
clearly not meeting minimum fire safety conditions, and an almost 
equal number in addition are housed in buildings the safety of which 
is doubtful. (Chart M shows a breakdown of these schools, by States, 
for the 17 States that have reported to date on this item.) I incor- 
porate in this statement by reference School Fire Safety, Bulletin 
1951, No. 13, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. This 
publication shows that over a 15-year period there has been an average 
of more than 2,100 school fires per year. In 31 of the more disastrous 
of these fires, 395 persons, mostly children, suffocated or burned to 
death. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Dr. McGrartn. 9. Less than 1 out of 4 school plants covered in 
this report was rated as “satisfactory.” (See chart N.) An additional 
1 in 3 is “fairly satisfactory,” that is, can be made acceptable at a 
reasonable cost. Two out of five school plants now in use as covered 
by this report are “unsatisfactory,’”’ and fail to meet the standards 
of acceptability. And these unsatisfactory school plants house more 
than one-fifth—21 percent-—of the children now enrolled in the 25 
States here reporting. (See chart O.) More than one-fourth—27 
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percent—of the pupils in separate elementary schools covered in this 
report are in unsatisfactory school plants. (The breakdown by States 
is shown in chart P.) 


WHAT IT WILL COST TO CORRECT THE SITUATION 


In the first progress report submitted as part of this statement, the 
data I have just summarized cover only the inventory of facilities 
now in use for 25 States. When complete, the first phase of the 
survey will also show the relationship between facilities now available 
and the total need for facilities at the opening of school in the fall of 
1952, together with resources available for meeting this need. At 
the present time, however, only 18 States have submitted data 
sufficiently complete to permit summaries at the Federal level of 
needs and resources. Nevertheless, some generally useful projections 
of these data are permissible, because the 18 States in question 
enrolled 10,211,715 pupils, or about 40 percent of the 1949-50 total 
enrollment in all States and Territories. Using this percentage rela- 
tionship as a base, projections of estimated totals are submitted, to 
indicate the general magnitude of the results which it is reasonable 
to anticipate as the survey goes forward to completion. While I 
reserve the privilege of correcting these estimates when the final 
report is ready, I feel that this subcommittee is reasonably safe in 
using these projections as indications of the size and character of the 
job before us. For ease in reading, I have put these data into a 
table. 

Table I, showing the estimated cost, in 18 States enrolling 40 
percent of the Nation’s school children in 1949-50, of correcting 
existing inadequacies in school facilities, and of providing additional 
school facilities adequate for enrollment as of the fall of 1952, in all 
public elementary and secondary schools; and projecting the data 
from these 18 States into a national estimate of need, is as follows 








yes * . National 
3 ate 9 ars 8 States - 

Estimated cost (1951 dollars) 18 States projection 
For rehabilitating and remodeling existing plants __..........-.- . $187, O41, 18! $469, 509, 000 
For new school construction currently needed : 3, 483, 741, 258 8, 744, 000, 000 
For acquiring and improving land for school sites ee: ie F 227, 255, 742 570, 500, 000 
For additional school busses currently needed - ley is 67, 722, 402 170, 000, 000 
PI cicke Sotkn a ellcacen rks cand sicraiiaees eleeidida oP ee Saree 3, 965, 780, 583 9,95 4, 000, 000 








Mr. Werpet. Before you leave that, on the figure of estimated cost 
of original construction, you say we have spent $143 million, and we 
have serviced 168,000 children. That would be $852 per child, with 
30 ina classroom. It points out that we have spent per classroom, in 
addition to what the local areas put in, $25,560 in our construction 
so far. 

Now, if that is preg erro by the 252,000 classrooms that you say 
you ne ed, you get a figure of $6,400,000,000. In otber words, the 
thing that is bothering me is that your prognosis for the future is only 
half of what the evidence shows it has cost in the immediate past. 

Dr. McGraru. Well, I did not derive this figure, and Dr. Hamon 
will talk about it, but in making up these figures, if I am correctly 
informed, Mr. Werdel, it has been estimated that the average cost of a 
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classroom, together with the necessary auxiliary facilities, is about 
$27,500. 

Mr. Hamon. That was the average of the estimates turned in by 
these 18 States. 

Mr. Battery. Could I suggest perhaps an answer to the question 
raised by Congressman Werdel. Your expenditure of $143 million 
to take care of 168,000 pupils was all Federal money, and that is the 
Federal part of the expenditure and would not include the contribution 
by the local district. 

Mr. Wervet. That is what I am pointing out. The local contri- 
bution would raise this figure even above $25,560. 

Now, take the Hanford project in Washington. I was in that a 
while back, and it was a beautiful building and I would like to see 
them all over the United States. But apparently those classrooms 
cost $160,000 per classroom. That is beyond all reason. The total 
project, on a cost-plus ‘basis, was around $3,500,000. And then the 
local people consider that as a pattern that the rest of the State has to 
live up to, and it creates a condition that is hard to justify. 

If we consider the 900,000 classrooms that you have been talking 
about needing replacement, then we are talking about figures of $23 
or $24 billion. 

Dr. McGratu. We do not need to replace the 900,000, Mr. Werdel. 
That is the number of classrooms in use. 

Mr. Werpet. Let us accept the figure that you state is now in 
need, of 252,000. We are talking then of figures, based upon past 
evidence of Federal cost only and not considering the additional cost 
to the local areas, of around $6 billion. 

Dr. McGratu. Well, we are not at this moment suggesting to the 
committee how much money the Federal Government should provide 
in building these facilities. That is something which the committee 
itself will determine, or the Congress itself will determine, if it provides 
any. We are merely in these figures, Mr. Werdel, showing what the 
States themselves, not the Office of Education, but what the States 
themselves estimate to be their need for schoolhouse construction as 
of the fall of 1952, if all the children in those States were to have an 
adequate schoolroom. 

Mr. Werpet. I am glad that you said that, because their estimate 
is half of what the evidence of our cost is for the past year. You 
say their estimate is $3 billion; and the evidence of our cost under the 
$143 million program as set out in the estimated need, is $6,400,000,000. 
In other words, I am not saying that I think there is any man on this 
committee who does not want to do something to meet this need, but 
I am just wondering if our survey should not also indicate where we 
are losing some advantages in construction. 

Dr. McGrarna. I would like Dr. Lindman to comment on that, 
because he happens to be the former Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the State of Washington, and knows that situation perhaps 
better than in any other State, and also because he and his staff have 
been responsible for determining these entitlements and certifying to 
the Treasurer of the United States that the money should be paid 
over. I would like to have him talk about the cost of these buildings. 

Mr. Linpman. I can make the comment, and first of all I would 
like to clear up the matter of the building at Hanford. That was not 
constructed pursuant to Public Law 815. 

Mr. Werpet. I realize that. 
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Mr. LinpMaNn. It was constructed prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 815, by the Atomic Energy Commission. It was without 
participation by the Office of Education or the local school system, 
and as you point out, it was a rather expensive building. 

With respect to the costs under Publie Law 815 to date, minimum 
facilities are being provided at less than $1,000 per pupil, as these 
figures indicate. 

Now, the forecast in the survey is based on a similar cost figure, 
differing only slightly from that figure, and constitutes a minimum 
estimate for school facilities. 

Dr. McGraru. For the record, Dr. Lindman, when you say for a 
cost of less than $1,000 per pupil, that cost includes our contribution 
from the Federal Government, and the local percentage supplied by 
the local community? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. And when we estimate under 
Public Law 815 the number of children for whom school buildings 
were provided, we estimate only that portion of the project financed 
from Federal funds; and so, the 168,000 children are actually housed 
from the $143 million. 

Mr. Werpex. Then you divide 168,000 into $143 million and you 
get $852 per pupil? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Werpeu. As the Federal interest? 

Mr. LinpMan. As the total cost. 

Mr. Werpe.. To the Federal Government? 

Mr. LinpMan. The total cost of the project. We estimated the 
number of children being housed by Federal dollars; not by the total 
project. 

Mr. Werpet. I understand. 

Mr. Barttey. That brings up the question of just what were the 
average contributions by the local school districts in these projects 
where you spent $143 million. Do you have the figures? 

Mr. Linpman. I do not have the figures here, and I must point 
out that those figures are very misleading. In some instances, a 
school district may have built a large plant 2 years ago, and at this 
point they are requesting the Federal Government to add six rooms 
because it was overcrowded. In that case, it will appear that the 
Federal Government is paying the entire cost, but if you took the 
total construction program of the school district it would indicate a 
very large local contribution. 

I believe San Diego is an illustration of this situation. They are 
spending large sums of local funds in San Diego to build school 
buildings. However, there are two or three school buildings there 
near Federal housing projects which are being financed in full under 
Public Law 815. Under those conditions, our records would show 
100-percent contribution to those projects, whereas the city of San 
Diego is putting in three or four times as much money as the Federal 
Government into the school-construction needs of that city. 

So our figures would be misleading if we took them project by 
project, because they would not show the efforts of the school district 
in other parts of its school system. But we could, of course, get you 
the number of instances in which there was a joint financing of a single 
individual project. We will do that for the record as requested. 
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Mr. Bariey. | think it would be advisable to have you prepare that 
information so that we will have it available for inclusion in the record. 

(The information referred to was previously made a part of this 
record.) ot. 

Dr. McGratu. Dr. Hamon would like to add something, if he may. 

Mr. Hamon. The estimates these 18 States have made on the cost 
of their needed facilities are conservative. Many of these States are 
in areas of relatively low construction costs, while the title II projects 
are being built in congested areas where the construction costs per 
pupil would be somewhat higher if complete school facilities were 
provided. 

Mr. Barttey. Will you continue, Doctor? 

Dr. McGrara. These estimates do not include provision for enroll- 
ment increases after the opening of school next fall or normal replace- 
ments after 1952. 

Mr. Battery. With regard to the totals you gave in the compilation 
of needs, is it necessary that the committee give serious consideration 
to the last item? What explanation would you have for tying that up 
with construction needs? 

Dr. McGrartu. As I interpolated a while ago, Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to your question, if the districts in some of these States are 
consolidated into larger units, the schoolhouse would be further away 
from the home of some of the children, and they would have to be 
transported by school buses. So that as these long-range plans are 
made, transportation becomes an integral item in the total problem of 
school building. 

Mr. Barttey. That is true, but I suggest to the witness that the 
committee will have to cross that bridge when we get to it. We are 
glad to have the information. 

Mr. WerpeE.. What you are telling us is, your survey is considering 
this subject as a school cost, but not indicating the Federal responsi- 
bility, necessarily, to operate the busses, is that not correct? 

Dr. McGrartu. Oh, yes; that is an entirely separate issue, which I 
am not attempting to deal with at this time, at all. 

Mr. Bartey. Will you later on in your statement, Doctor, project 
on a national scale the abilities of the States to care for a certain part 
of this expenditure? 

Dr. McGrarnu. I am coming to that in the next part of my state- 
ment. 

Additional needs will be covered by the second phas of the survey 
which is now in progress. All we have here is what it would take 
merely to come abreast of the current needs, something in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 billion for the Nation as a whole, in order to give each 
American child a chance to go to school in safety without being over- 
crowded, and under conditions conducive to effective teaching and 
good learning. 

The question which you raise, I attempt to answer now, and that 
is the final question: What part of the total costs can be met by the 
school districts? If all school districts were to levy taxes and issue 
bonds within the maximum legal limits, or up to reasonable limits 
where no legal limit is now set, the funds supplied through local effort 
for their respective needs would, in the 18 States now reporting, total 
$2,020,766,674. The deficit, unmet through this maximum local 
effort in these same 18 States, would total $1,945,013,909. Project- 
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ing these figures on a national scale, in accordance with enrollment 
ratios, we may say that the school districts are in a position to assume 
a little over $5 billion of the $10 billion needed to come abreast of 
current demands for school facilities. While there is no possibility 
that construction could proceed at the rate necessary to supply these 
needs between now and next September, this is an estimate of the 
fiscal ability of the school districts of the Nation compared to their 
total construction needs as of the opening of the school year in the 
fall of 1952. 

As for construction needs beyond the fall of 1952, we are not yet 
in position to give a useful answer. We know that there will be con- 
siderable increases in the population of school age between now and 
1957-58; but we do not yet know, area by area, what the net impact 
of these increases will be upon school building needs between 1952 
and 1957. When the second phase of the survey has been completed, 
we will be ready to state with certainty what these future needs will 
be in each State. Nevertheless, we now estimate that something 
around $5 billion for the Nation will be needed for construction to 
take care of increased enrollments between 1952 and 1957. 

Secondly, in estimating the gap between local fiscal ability and total 
need, no estimate is now given of the share of costs which might 
reasonably be borne through State action. The States should be 
expected to share in any total Nation-wide school-construction 
program to the fullest of their ability. If this committee wishes to 
explore the question of State participation more fully in its present 
hearings, the Office of Education is ready to provide such data as are 
now available to help in that exploration. 


WHAT FEDERAL ACTION MIGHT BE DESIRABLE 


The committee has before it for consideration a number of bills 
proposing practical plans for Federal financial assistance to the 
States and local communities in dealing with the staggering task of 
providing the needed school-plant facilities. I shall not attempt to 
comment on any of these bills in detail at this time. The full resources 
of the Office of Education are available to the committee as it explores 
questions related to the financing of an adequate program of school 
construction. 

Mr. Baiiey. At this point, Dr. McGrath, I call attention to the 
fact that several members of the committee, the full committee as 
well as members of this subcommittee, have already submitted bills 
proposing construction legislation. May I say for the benefit of those 
members who have submitted those bills or who are planning to submit 
a bill, that they will all be considered in connection with the problem 
before the committee. I assume whatever we report out will be a 
committee bill and will not be any one particular bill, and I understood 
that the Office of Education has plans for or ideas that they would 
like to have considered. I would suggest that if you have the material 
ready for the introduction of a bill, if you hand it to some member of 
the subcommittee so that it could be introduced and considered in 
connection with the bill I introduced and the biils that other members 
of the subcommittee or the committee as a whole have introduced, 
that would be helpful. In other words, we want to consider all of 
the angles in the hone that. we can write a satisfactory bill by the 
committee. 
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Dr. McGratu. The staff will be very happy to help in that respect, 
Mr. Chairman. As you say, we have done a tremendous amount of 
thinking on this subject, and we are ready to act whenever the com- 
mittee wishes us to do so. 

In my tudgment, this school-construction problem will not be solved 
until the taxing resources of the Nation are employed to provide 
funds to supplement those of States and communities in meeting 
the needs of the Nation’s children. The present bottleneck is not 
scarce materials but scarce dollars for school construction. 

1 want to interpolate at this point, Mr. Chairman, that in my 
judgment the Members of the Congress deserve a great amount of 
credit for our present reasonably satisfactory situation with respect 
to getting school building materials. As you will remember, Mr. 
Chairman, since you were the chairman of the subcommittee which 
held these hearings last fall, there were hearings on the need for steel 
and copper, and since that time the school situation in this regard 
has materially improved, and so that is not the problem that it might 
have been considered to be 6 months ago. 

Mr. Bariey. At this point, Doctor, may I inquire, are there any 
school projects being held up at the present time through lack of 
steel and other critical materials? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, there are a few, Mr. Chairman, but I can say 
authoritatively that there are no school projects in this country which 
are being planned to take care of overcrowding in congested areas 
being held up. Each district that needs to build a school and wants 
to build a school to take care of additional children is able to do so 
under our present allotments. 

Mr. Battery. May I ask to what extent you favor the critical areas 
over congested and noncritical areas? 

Dr. McGratu. I will let Dr. Lindman answer that. 

Mr. LinpMan. I can answer that by saying they are treated equally, 
insofar as the allocation of critical materials is concerned. 

Mr. Baitry. You have not shown preference to the acute defense 
areas? 

Mr. LinpMan. There has been no need for it, because there has been 
sufficient steel to take care of: minimum elementary and secondary- 
school facilities wherever those existed, throughout the Nation. So 
the question has never really come up. 

Mr. Battery. Now, Doctor, may I at this time, if you will permit 
me to interrupt your presentation, ask you as to the status of the 
finances for this program under Public Law 815? You mentioned the 
fact that the present appropriation bill provides for $135 million of 
contract authorization. How much of that $135 million will you have 
allocated prior to June 30, 1952? In other words, I am trying to find 
out what your fiscal status of the program is going to be for the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, July 1. That is what I am after. 

Dr. McGraru. I believe we can allocate the whole of the $135 
million by the end of this fiscal year, and that will leave us short 
$277 million on the total entitlements. 

Mr. LinpmMan. It will depend upon how soon the appropriation is 
acted upon by the Congress. We have urgently needed school-build- 
ing applications before us that would require $215 million for school 
districts which have entitlements under Public Law 815. We find 
that children unhoused in those school districts this year probably 
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should be taken care of before we try to anticipate the problems next 
year; and since we have already applications before us requiring in 
excess of $135 million to take care of the children who are presently 
unhoused in applicant school districts, it will not take us very long to 
make an equitable allotment of those funds against the entitlements of 
Public Law 815. 

Mr. Bariey. In other words, you are going to be, after July 1, 
approximately bankrupt, so far as finances for this fund are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. LinpMan. Well, it depends entirely, sir, on how soon the 
appropriation is available; it will take us a matter of a couple of 
months, to make the allocations. 

Mr. Batiey. It is pretty difficult even to estimate when the Senate 
will get around to taking action on the appropriations, and thev have 
a way of doing things over there that the House has little control over. 

What I had in mind, Doctor, was this thought: Would you think 
it advisable, so as not to interfere with the program, that the Senate 
include a cash appropriation in their treatment of the appropriation 
bill, in the hopes that the House might concur in it? 

Dr. McGrarn. To be used under title II of section 815? 

Mr. Bartey. That is right. 

Dr. McGraru. I would very sincerely feel that to be true, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Baitey. I want you to be frank and let the committee know 
what your situation is there, because I can see that if, out of these 
1,000 applications, you take care of the 500-and-some projects that 
you have not made allocations to, you are going to exhaust that con- 
tract authorization item in the present budget bill. 

Dr. McGraru. That is true, Mr. Chairman, and since you en- 
courage me to be frank, I am going to take advantage of that invi- 
tation. 

Mr. Bariey. I think it would pay everybody to be frank. It is a 
serious situation. 

Dr. MecGratu. And I do this, I am sure, with the approval of 
many Members of Congress, because I think about half of the Mem- 
bers of Congress have talked with me personally about this very 
problem, and I know how interested they are in the matter. 

As I said, if we were to satisfy all of the school districts of the 
Nation under title II, it would take $559 million. We thought that 
in this fiscal year we ought to have several hundred million dollars in 
addition to the $146} million which the Congress has already appro- 
priated; and in addition to that, we thought in 1953 we should have 
$150 million more. And I personally believe that that kind of expend- 
iture would still be completely justified in the national interest. 

Mr. BarLey. I believe you asked the budget office for $215 million. 

Dr. McGratu. We did, ves, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. And they gave you $135 million in contract authoriza- 
tion, and no cash? 

Dr. McGratu. They gave us $150 million, Mr. Chairman, and the 
House reduced it by $15 million. 

Mr. Battery. You have not heard what the committee did to it? 

Dr. McGratu. The committee reduced it in the House by $15 
million. 
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Mr. Batutey. And it is now $135 million? 

Dr. McGratua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I have talked to both Dr. Lindman and 
Dr. McGrath about some of the problems up in the upper Midwest, 
and I am a little fearful of what we can anticipate in the way of the 
sum of money that you felt would have to be appropriated to meet 
the whole condition. Now, you did have a very limited amount of 
money the first year. 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. That is, Public Law 815 qualifies a school district with 
a 5-percent impact, and if they have 6 percent , or 6%, or 7 or 8, they 
are a qualified school district subject to their share, is that correct? 

Dr. McGrarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Wier. All right. With all of these school districts that were 
affected when this bill first passed, there was a very definite indica- 
tion that the great majority of the Members of the House, at least, 
were deeply concerned with this legislation, and wanted to support 
it to the fullest of their ability. 

Now then, last year you got a little increase, and as you doled this 
money out—and perhaps I should not say ‘‘doled,’’ but as you allo- 
cated this money out, vou took the most severe cases of impact, 
that is, let us start with 90 percent, and you got them out of the 
way and paid them off under the law. And then with a little further 
money, you took the 80 percent, and the 70 percent. And with this 
$135 million that seems to be in the making right now, with the 
$135 million—and I am not speaking about the anticipated added 
revenue, I am talking about the reality and the House has okayed 
$135 million—with that $135 million after the President’s signature, 
you can start operating again, whatever the sum is. 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. You anticipate, I think, that with the $135 million you 
can reach down to the 40 percent impacted districts and take care 
of their problems. 

The thing that concerns me is that you are removing a lot of con- 
cern in both the House and the Senate when you take off those terrif- 
ically impacted districts and remove them from the scene and satisfy 
them. Now, when you get below 40 percent, in 1951 they did not 
get anything, and in 1952 they did not get anything, and in 1953 
they will not get anything. 

Mr. Barney. I am afraid the gentleman is right, unless something 
is done about it. 

Mr. Wier. And you have taken a substantial amount of heat off 
for this money for those districts that have been satisfied, and you are 
going to leave a lot of us under the 35, those of us that have 35 or less 
unpacted districts, carrying on a little minority struggle here. And 
that battle will get tougher all of the time in trying to get revenue for 
all qualifying districts, because the top-heavily impacted have aow lost 
interest. 

We want to keep them school-minded and not economy-minded 
when they are satisfied. That is the thing that I fear, and I think 
that you are aware of the fact that 1 have got three districts that are 
within shooting range, but they are missed. 
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Dr. McGraru. There is a considerable feeling in the Congress, Mr.. 
Wier, of the kind that you mentioned. When Congressmen come to 
our office and we have to tell them that, let us say, they are in the 
35-percent range, or the 32-percent range, and even with the $150 
million more in 1953 or in the end of 1952, in these remaining months, 
they will not be reached, they are very unhappy. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. So am I. 

Mr. LinpMan. May I make a comment concerning that entire sit- 
uation, so it is clear just how the funds are being handled? 

Mr. Barttey. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. LinpMAN. We realized we would not have sufficient funds to 
meet the intended obligations of the act. So it became apparent to 
us that we could only build minimum school facilities, and that school 
facilities, constructed under Public Law 815, should be limited to the 
amount of facilities required for children who are actually without 
school buildings this year. 

Now, to get at that, we required every applicant to give us a 
complete list of all of the school buildings in its school district. That 
includes some buildings which would be rated unsatisfactory, and it 
included all of the school buildings that the district owned and 
continued to use. It did not include rented quarters, and it did not 
include makeshift arrangements, but any building which was built 
for a school building and was in use as a school building was presumed 
to be an available school building. 

Then we required the applicant to add 10 percent to the normal 
capacity of all of those buildings, so that it contemplates that a 
school building will be 10 percent overcrowded. 

We deducted that capacity from the total number of children in 
that school district this year. If they had more children enrolled 
in school this year than 110 percent of the capacity of all of their 
school plants, the difference was regarded as ‘‘unhoused.” 

Then we said, ‘Federal grants under this program will be limited 
to the amount required to provide minimum facilities for’ those 
unhoused school children.” 

I mention that because I do not want to leave the impression that 
the areas that are receiving funds have completely solved their school- 
building problems. They have not. They have been left with over- 
crowded school buildings, and they have been left without any 
supplementary facilities except possibly a simple multipurpose room, 
and they have been unable to include as ‘ 
in school enrollment they expect next fall. 


So in the process of administration of this act, and in an effort to. 


be equitable to all of the applicants, the school districts which are 
receiving funds are not without problems, both immediate and cer- 
tainly problems next fall when their new enrollment increases occur. 

So we have attempted, then, to get further down this list by holding 
the grants to the high priority cases to a rock bottom minimum that 
can be justified in terms of conditions this year. 

It was on the basis of that very stringent interpretation that we 
arrived at our total requirement of $215 million. You will recall that 
figure has been mentioned before, and that is the amount required 
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to provide minimum school facilities for the unhoused children in ac- 
cordance with that definition I gave you. 

Mr. Barttny. May I ask you a question at that point? If you got 
the difference between the $135 million in contract authorization, and 
the $215 million which you estimated, would that solve the problem 
of the question raised by the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. panes an. If we received the $215 million, we would be able 
to provide minimum school facilities for all of the children in the 
schools this year which were without school buildings this year. We 
could not anticipate the situation next fall, nor could we provide, as 
the law originally contemplated, complete school facilities. But we 
could provide minimum school facilities for all of the unhoused chil- 
dren in all of those school districts this year. 

Mr. Battey. That is the most forthright statement that I have 
heard made this morning. Now we know the problem that faces us. 

Mr. Wier. This is not by way of criticism because both of you have 
treated me wrong, and I am very appreciative of it, but I notice that 
some of the House Members that were very active and aggressive 
here for some action have been pacified, and so we do not get their 
cooperation as we did a year ago. 

Mr. Werpet. I think what Mr. Wier really means is that while 
there is a ceiling on pork, we ought to get all of this. 

Mr. Bartey. It is a problem, and we have had numerous complaints 
from Members of Congress that you have not gotten down to solving 
our problem, and | was just asking that pointed question to know what 
it would take to alleviate their problem. 

Dr. McGratu. The sum we need is $80 million in addition to the 
$135 million, Mr. Chairman, to take care of the problem. 

Mr. Battey. And that, of course, should be made available for 
the fiscal year 1953? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I will try to get you some of it out of the military budget. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. McGratu. Lest I may have created a wrong impression in my 
remarks about the steel scarce material situation, I would like to 
add that we limited our grants largely to classrooms, and we asked 
the local districts to cut out gymnasiums and auditoriums for the time 
being, in order to save material. Moreover, we asked many of the 
architects to redraw the plans in such a way as to reduce the amount 
of structural steel needed, and considerable savings were made in 
that respect. And aluminum is being used in place of copper to effect 
further savings. And through all of these devices and the aid of the 
Congress, we have been able to meet most of the school building 
needs throughout the country. 

So I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the present bottleneck is not scarce 
materials but scarce dollars for school construction. Meanwhile, 
children grow up—they can’t wait. I don’t believe that American 
parents and American taxpayers want to deny educational oppor- 
tunity to our children. I believe that a workable proposal for Fed- 
eral encouragement and assistance to the States and communities for 
public elementary and secondary school construction will meet with 
wide approval and support. 

(Appendix to Dr. McGrath’s statement is as follows:) 
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APPENDIX 
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Dr. McGratu. I want to say again, Mr. Chairman, I very much 
appreciate this opportunity to bring this case before the committee 
and to present to the committee our first progress report on the 
survey which the Congress authorized under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Battey. I want at this time to thank Dr. McGrath and his 
staff for their excellent presentation; and I am sure the members of the 
committee, after they have made a study of these charts and outlines, 
will be in better position to understand the problems facing the 

ymmittee and the Congress. 

We will have to count on your assistance, Dr. McGrath, in the 
proceedings of the committee and in the considerations in the executive 
meeting of the committee in drafting the legislation, and we would like 
to know that you will be available to the committee on reasonable 
notice, both you and members of your staff, in consideration of any 
legislation we might decide on. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

May I file one set of figures with regard to scarce materials, and I 
do not think that I should take the time to read this, but it bears on 
the thing we were just discussing. 

Mr. Battey. You would like to have it follow your other presenta- 
tion? 

Dr. McGrath. Yes, if I may. 

Mr. Baitrey. We will place the statement of Dr. McGrath covering 
the critical materials problem at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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Scarce Douiars, Nor Scarce MATERIALS, CONSTITUTES THE BOTTLENECK FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I have said that it is not scarce materials but scarce dollars which will be the 
bottleneck to needed school construction.in the years ahead. My reasons for 
this statement as respects scarce materials are as follows: 

Assuming that steel allocation for construction of elementary and secondary 
schools continues for fiscal year 1953 at the following rate: 

First quarter, 120,000 tons (including 5,000 tons for self-authorizatio: 
smaller projects). 

Second quarter, 140,000 tons (including 5,000 tons for self-authorizatio 
smaller projects). 

Third quarter, 140,000 tons (including 5,000 tons for self-authorization of 
smaller projects). 

Fourth quarter, 140,000 tons (including 5,000 tons for self-authorization of 
smaller projects. 

Total, 540,000 tons. 

If we should have a total of 540,000 tons available for fiscal year 1953, this 
should support construction of elementary and secondary schools at a rate of 
$1.8 billion. This assumes that architects and contractors will continue reason- 
able conservation measures as involves critical materials, so that steel usage will 
average about 300 tons per million dollars of construction costs. 

Present indications are that, barring a steel strike or suddenly increased defense 
requirements, the supply of steel will become progressively more plentiful in the 
second and subsequent quarters of fiscal year 19538, as the new defense plant 
expansion program is completed and production moves up from 100 million tons 
per annum to about 120 million tons per annum. This will mean that the esti- 
mated requirements for steel for construction of elementary and secondary schools 
mentioned above, that is 540,000 tons, will be well within the limits of supply. 
Indeed, if we are to believe certain trade journals, the need for control of steel, 
except for certain items such as heavy structural shapes, may disappear before 
the end of the next fiscal year. 

Copper, rather than steel, may present a problem since there is less possibility 
for expansion of supply than in the case of steel. But in the case of copper, 
there is a possibility of alleviation of the scarcity by a more general substitution 
of aluminum for copper in school construction. And so it is my considered judg- 
ment that scare materials should not constitute a bottleneck on construction of 
elementary and secondary schools in the next fiscal year. 

That is not the case, however, in the matter of dollars. Testimony which I 
have given indicates that if we are to build schools during the next 10 years at a 
rate to provide for catching up the backlog of deferred construction, caring for 
normal replacements and providing for increased enrollments, we shall have to 
build at the rate of $1.8 billion each year over the next 10 years (totaling $18 
billion). 

Mr. Wier. Are you going to give us an opportunity to questi 
the witness? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not have any questions, because I think the 
presentation here this morning has been excellent. 

I also wish to compliment Dr. McGrath personally for the outstand- 
ing job that he has performed in bringing the true facts, as I believe, 
before this committee. I am hopeful that we can do something about 
this problem. As you have stated, it is not a matter of shortage of 
steel, and if we can get this problem as it actually exists over to the 
people, we should not have any trouble getting legislation through 
Congress, because I feel, as you do, that the parents throughout the 
Nation will not object to such a needy program when we get it over 
to them. 

I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Irvine. Mr. Wier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wier. If you will allow me to transgress away from the im- 
pacted areas, this committee, as I understand it, has for its purpose 
the question of all school construction, needed schoo! construction, 
which-takes us out of the field of the federally impacted districts and 
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probably takes us over into the field of needy districts without the 
means to have added classrooms—a general school construction 
federally participating plan, in other words; is that true? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I have given some thought here to the conflict that may 
be involved when we do make some headway in the federally impacted 
areas, and then we propose to move over into the nonimpacted dis- 
tricts—the poor, needy district that has not had any impact. 

Have you given any thought to how we are going to meet that 
situation in the two areas of school construction, the impacted and 
the nonimpacted, without a conflict? 

Dr. McGrartu. Well, of course, they are both aspects of the same 
problem, and the national problem is the problem of providing schools 
for all of the children of the nation. 

I have not thought through the legislative relationship between 
the existing title II of section 815, which expires at the end of this 
year, and new legislation which would take care of the whole problem, 
but off the cuff, Mr. Wier, I would say that if the Congress chose to 
do so, it could write a general schoolhouse construction bill which, if 
it wished to do so, would still give special attention to these impacted 
areas, or, to put it another way, if the Congress wished to do so, 
preference in the allocation of funds to those areas. 

Mr. Wier. Would it be your opinion that if there is school con- 
struction to be participated in with finances from the Federal Govern- 
ment, that it should all be in one bill; or do you feel that Public Law 
815 ought to retain its identity, and for the nonimpacted but poor 
school districts with no means of construction there should be another 
piece of legislation? 

Dr. McGratu. That involves several things, Mr. Wier, that are 
rather complicated. It is my own personal opinion, offhand, that if 
you felt reasonably sure we could get a bill, that we would wrap it 
all up. 

Mr. Wier. I will guarantee you nothing here. 

Dr. McGratu. We would like to wrap it up in one package, and I 
should hate to see these districts that you so dramatically described, 
in the lower part of our list, completely abandoned, together with 
legislation that might be abandoned relating to the whole problem of 
general Federal aid, and I am being quite frank. 

Mr. Wier. That is exactly what I am interested in here, and I am 
just skeptical that when you get down to 25 percent, you will probably 
reach the limitation of finance, and that will mean that there will be 
several hundred school districts in this Nation that will not participate 
in a plan that was set up for them. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. That, is all, and I just want to leave that thought with 
you, because I am concerned now. We are talking about impact 
today, and one of the responsibilities of this committee in the last 
session, under Congressman Lucas, was a school construction hearing 
on an entirely separate bill. I am trying to resolve myself here as to 
an avoidance of a conflict between the advocates of impacted areas, 
and those who will probably shy away from going into the nonimpacted 
school construction districts. 

Dr. McGratu. We would like to work with you, Mr. Wier, and the 
members of the committee, in working out some of those difficulties. 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 
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Mr. Smitn. I noticed you filed a supplemental statement there, 
Dr. McGrath, about these bottlenecks in scarce materials. Do you 
want to file a supplemental statement about the scarce tax dollars? 

Dr. McGratn. Well, I am quite conscious of that problem, Mri 


Smith, since about 2 weeks ago. 


Mr. Smirx. That is the whole problem here. You have left that 
until the last, and I agree with your fine statement, but when you infer 
that there is a shortage of tax dollars, that shortage of tax dollars 


comes from Washington, and the people back home are complaining 


about high taxes from Washington. 

Now, the people back home are reflecting public opinion a lot more 
than they do here, and that is why we have scarce tax dollars, because 
the people back home know that if they tried to levy any more taxes 
they would not be levying taxes very long. So it is encroaching 
Federal Government taking the tax sources, and that is one of the 
problems here. If they would leave the gasoline taxes alone, and a 
lot of other taxes alone, and not try to bring those into Washington, 
we would not have the problem that we have here on this school 
construction. 

So you say, very properly, the main crux of this whole thing is the 
scarcity of tax dollars. 

Dr. McGratu. I would like to say, if I may, Mr. Smith, that I am 
quite conscious of the problem that you mentioned, and fortunately, 
it is not my responsibility to make these very important decisions 
and discriminations among different projects that the Government 
supports. This is a matter which the Congress takes care of. But I 
do believe, Mr. Congressman, that the American people do not know, 
and why they do not know I am not sure, but they do not know the 
awful condition and the awful situation into which we are moving in 
this country with respect to education. I do not believe that I am 
exaggerating or being dramatic when I say that the system of educa- 
tion in this country is heading for a break-down unless we do some- 
thing to provide more teachers and more schoolrooms for our children. 

The birth statistics show that conclusively, and I believe that our 
people, as | said—there is one thing about the people of the United 
States that I am absolutely sure of, and that is that they are for edu- 
cation. They believe in educating their children so that they may 
enjoy the benefits of a better personal life, and so that our democracy 
and our free institutions will be preserved. 

Mr. Smiru. There is no use in getting into an academic discussion, 
because we are all agreed upon that, but the point is that Washington 
is still taking the tax dollars from the people back home, and they feel 
that they cannot go ahead, and now they are going to cut out these 
things, and they want the Federal Government to stay out of the 
taxing business in things that they think are properly theirs. 

Mr. Hamon. However, Mr. Smith, school buildings, by and large, 
are financed by an ad valorem tax on real property. The money that 
the Federal Government collects from the States, or the citizens of the 
States, would not be available locally for building schoolhouses in those 
States. 

Mr. Smirx. Your question is, How would this shortage of tax dollars 
that I am talking about affect the people back there? 

_Mr. Hamon. They are tax dollars from different sources of taxa- 
tion. 
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Mr. SmiruH. Because they are trying to protect themselves against 
high taxation, and they just do not like to have the Federal Govern- 
ment adding more taxes on the gasoline tax that they want to use, and 
things of that sort, and they are just trying to protect themselves 
against this high taxation. 

Now, the doctor said that we are going to go bust in our educational 
system. Before we go bust in our educational system, we will prob- 
ably go bust economically, if we continue to increase these high taxes 
against this high tax saturation peint. ‘This is not the proper place 
to do that, but when the doctor said that he found the shortage of 
dollars, I just wanted to bring out the thing that they talk to me about. 
It is, “‘What are you doing back there?”’ 

Mr. Wier. I was awfully dismayed yesterday because I think edu- 
cation had a lot to gain as long as the action was bound to pass, but 
the Senate vesterday displayed beyond a question of a doubt a lot 
of lack of interest in education when they had an opportunity, without 
raising any taxes on any American, to get some of the royalties out 
of these three States in the tidelands bill. 

Mr. Smirrn. You and I are not very often in accord, but I am in 
accord with you on that. 

Mr. Wier. That would not have raised a cent of taxes, and it would 
have given them more than they mentioned here in the way of needs. 

Mr. Irvine. Without getting into any highly partisan discussions 
here, I wonder if there is any other member who has any suggestion 
before I call on Mr. Werdel? 

Mr. Werdel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Werpe.. I have a few questions. 

When vou were going through your statement, I think you pointed 
out that you could raise half of the estimated cost of new construction— 
not that you could raise it, but the States could raise it, if they 
exercised to capacity the minimum rates set up under their local laws, 

Dr. McGrarnu. Yes. 

Mr. Werpbe.. I did not notice anv place in your charts or your 
statement, and maybe it is there, any comparison between those 
rates in the States where the need is, and the average rate in the 
United States at the local level. Did you make a study on that? 

Dr. McGrarn. Eventually we will have the whole national 
picture. 

Mr. Hamon. Completion of the second phase of the survey is 
scheduled for June 1953, but some of the States will be a bit late. 
We anticipate it will be about 2 years before we will have the study 
substantially completed. 

Mr. Werpe-. In other words, at the present time we do not know, 
from what I have heard this morning, whether or not the States that 
need the construction are making the same effort in their local laws 
and local tax-ceiling laws, as the other States of the Nation from 
which we are contemplating collecting these taxes. Now, I think 
that that is important that we have that. 

Mr. Hamon. I meant that the development of State-wide building 
programs, project by project would require about 2 years. We will 
have the answer to your question, I believe, this summer. We have 
some data on it now. 

Mr. Werpe-. Of course, those of us who want to see something 
done by way of more construction where it is needed, have to be 
concerned with the attitude of the House this week in regard to flood 
control, and river and harbor control; and there again, with just a 
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handful of the membership on the floor, the committee controlled, 
the Committee of the Whole controlled that bill without exception, for 
amendments in authorized flood-control projects. Even those 
projects under construction were so controlled during this week that, 
based upon the appropriation this week, it will take 18 years to com- 
plete the projects that bave been authorized, protecting these schools 
that we are talking about from flood. Every member who voted 
against the European program last year had to make a speech and 
point out that the European give-away program is about 6,000 per- 
cent of the flood-control appropriations for this year, that is, for 
America. 

Those figures are just about, for the European program, $10 billion 
proposed again for this year, just about 5,000 percent of what vou 
gentlemen say you need in the school-construction program, and which 
the committee has already denied you part of. 

Now, I think it is important that it be kept in mind, because it 
evidences the attitude of the Congress, and that is why I am con- 
cerned about just accepting out of a clear sky the statement that it is 
going to cost us $27,500 per classroom to build classrooms. People in 
the local area are not going to believe that. 

Mr. Hamon. You cannot do it for that in California. 

Mr. Werpet. I| am inclined to agree with you, and yet there are 
many members in the Senate, and several in the House, and I, for 
one, spent 4 or 5 vears of my life in a one-room schoolhouse, and that 
whole building was probably built for $600 or $700. 

Now, it is hard for the people at home to understand that each 
classroom now has to cost $27,500, and I think perhaps the figure 
can be justified, but certainly when it cost almost that to redo this 
room this summer, we cannot be too critical. 

Mr. Hamon. We mean by a classroom the classroom and all of its 
share of the related facilities such as auditorium, lunchroom, physical 
education space, offices, toilets, and corridors. 

Mr. Werpe.. Very frankly, I think that you should have some 
more money in this program, and I am talking about the program 
under Public Law 815, to help the impacted districts. 

Mr. Battny. At that point, Mr. Werdel, may I suggest that if I 
succeed, and I have reasons to believe that I will succeed, in having 
the Senate put an item in there, it will be necessary for some joint 
action and cooperative action by friends of the schools on the floor 
of the House to get the House to concur in such amendment to the 
appropriations bill. 1 would like not only to have you there to vote, 
but it may be necessary for some of you to do some talking. I think 
we can do it, all right. 

Mr. Werpvex. You want me to commit myself before I see the 
language? 

Mr. Baitny. You heard what the doctor said, they needed about 
$80 million. We might pare that a little bit, but not too much. 

Mr. Werpvet. I will take it out of the European program. 

Mr. Barzey. I will help you. 

Mr. Wier. Are these schools that you have already heard from a 
fairly good cross section of the country, or is it from one area? 

Mr. Hamon. You mean these 25 States? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Hamon. You will find them listed in the survey report. 

Mr. Wier. Without listing them, I just asked whether it is a 
cross section. Would you say it is distributed? 
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Mr. Hamon. The 25 States are rather well distributed geograph- 
ically, except a little heavy in the Southeast. They include States 
from Maine to Oregon, and from Florida to Wisconsin. 

Your State report, Mr. Wier, is not quite ready yet. They are 
still working on it. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Irving, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Irvine. I do not think I have too important a question, but 
the gentleman from Minnesota keeps referring to impacted areas and 
nonimpacted areas. Are not many of these areas impacted where the 
impact is not caused by a Federal reason or Federal activities? 

Mr. Wier. If you heard me, you would have heard me say “federally 
impacted.” 

Mr. Irvine. I listened very carefully, Mr. Wier. That is what I 
wanted to bring out, that there are many areas outside of the Federal 
activities that are certainly impacted, from whatever cause it may be, 
and we should consider them as impacted, and not just as nonimpacted. 

Mr. Wier. Let us say distressed, then. 

Mr. Irvine. That is fine. I know the gentleman from Minnesota 
is just as interested as I am in these affairs, and we work on the 
committee together. We worked on Public Law 815, and we gave a 
great deal of time and attention to it in the Eightieth Congress. 

The discussion of where the tax dollars come from or are going to 
come from reminds me of the gentleman from Pennsylvania who used 
to be here, and he always wanted to know where the money was coming 
from. I think it would have been more sensible to ask in the past 
where the money was going, and not where it was coming from. We 
might have been able to save some money for some worthy projects 
such as we have here, if we had kept a better eve on where the money 
was going. 

I do not want to get into any State’s rights arguments here, but a 
tax dollar is a tax dollar, it seems to me, whether it is sent to Washing- 
ton or whether it is distributed in the State, and the only question is 
whether we do it as efficientl y at the top level here, or not. 

There is a lot of criticism about bureaucrats, and I will just say 
that different bureaus or different agencies distribute the money. 
But I think the people generally are interested in schools, and their 
children, in seeing that they get an education, and I believe that 
they will find a way to come up with the money if they realize, as 
Dr. McGrath said, the situation that the schools are in and the school 
problems we are facing. 

It certainly seems to me false economy if we have to put off for 18 
years building dams or schoolhouses, with the increased cost of con- 
struction and with the loss of production, either in the matter of 
power with reference to the dams, or in the loss of education to our 
children. 

I think that that is all I care to say at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Irvine. On the record, I would like to compliment Dr. Mc- 
Grath and his staff on the very fine presentation that they have made 
here this morning, and I think it is going to be most helpful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Batvey. If there is no further business, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject 
to call.) 





FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
AID TO EDUCATION 


MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpvucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

At this time we would be pleased to hear from Hubert Wheeler, 
commissioner of education of the State of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT WHEELER, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Wheeler, we are pleased to have you appear be- 
fore the committee, and at this time I am going to call on the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. Irving, for a few remarks, and he can introduce his 
commissioner of education. 

Mr. Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted this morning to have the 
commissioner of education from Jefferson City, Mo., here to testify 
before this committee. 

At the Eighty-first Congress, I introduced a bill for general Federal 
aid to education and I had much constructive criticism and help from 
Mr. Wheeler on that bill; and I think it is a privilege to, if I may, again 
introduce Mr. Hubert Wheeler to the committee. 

Mr. Battey. Identify yourself to the reporter, please, and proceed. 

Mr. Irvine. I just introduced a bill the other day, Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 7399, and it is a good deal like the bill that Mr. Bailey intro- 
duced. It is much simpler and it takes a different formula for equal- 
ization. That is the only difference. I would not say that my bill is 
better, because Mr. Bailey is usually tops in this education field. 

Mr. Wueever. I am Hubert Wheeler, State commissioner of 
education of the State of Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, what I have to say 
this morning is rather brief, and I have it on this report that has been 
turned in to you. 

On behalf of the public schools of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express appreciation for this opportunity to testify on H. R. 4545. 
I know that there are other bills, and I am speaking on this bill, as far 
as its philosophy, and so on. It is not exclusive of others. I found 
this morning, too, that this bill is out here by Congressman Irving, 
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It has been my privilege during the past 6 years to work very 
closely in a cooperative manner with boards of education of our 
public schools, their school administrators, and the laymen of our 
State. I shall not attempt today to analyze critieally H. R. 4545, 
but rather say that I recommend favorable action by the Congress on 
Federal financial participation in public school plant construction. 

A recent study by the school plant facilities committee of the 
Missouri Lay Citizens Commission for the Study of Education shows 
that approximately 150,000 of Missouri’s 640,000 school children are 
now inadequately housed. Three-fourths of those inadequately 
housed are in obsolete and unsatisfactory buildings; one-fourth are 
in satisfactory buildings in which enrollments are in excess of normal 
building capacity. Thus, we need 5,500 new classrooms now to 
provide adequate housing. 

According to the statistics on recorded births there will be 130,000 
more children in Missouri schools in 1958 than we have now. This 
means that we will need 4,800 additional classrooms by 1958 above 
the 5,500 we need now. 

The following graphs and tables give the exact data on birth rate and 
enrollment in the Missouri elementary and secondary schools for the 
years 1936-51. Using the percentage of the past several years of the 
birth rate that entered the public schools, the enrollment has been 
projected for elementary and secondary schools through the school 
year of 1957-58. And so, the next two pages I shall not read, but just 
submit as factual statements of the birth rate and the enrollment. 
For example, we took the percentage of the birth rate that has entered 
the public schools, and applied that percentage to the birth rate, to the 
births too young to go to school, and projected the chart, and you can 
see that on page 3. That is a very accurate figure. 

Mr. Barry. That will be included in the record at this point, 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 
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Tue INCREASING BirtH Rate Means More CHILDREN TO BE Tauant, 1936 To 
1951 
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Mr. WHEELER. On a questionnaire which the Missouri Lay Citizens 
Commission recently submitted to school superintendents over the 
State, 68 percent or 441 of the superintendents replying stated that 
the greatest single need of their districts is for new school plant 
facilities. 

The shift in school population results in the concentration of pupils 
in certain employment-availability areas to such an extent that local 
school facilities cannot take care of the building needs. 

On July 1, gg there were in Missouri 8,470 school districts. As 
of March 1, 19 2, there were 4,600 school districts. Through reorgan- 
ization, 3,870 fe ite districts have been eliminated, and there are now 
357 reorganized districts where ten times that many districts existed 
a few years ago. Reorganization demands construction of school 
facilities to provide proper attendance units for the children within 
the newly reorganized area. 

Probably the greatest need of the newly reorganized district is the 
construction of plant facilities which will make larger attendance 
centers possible, and thereby abandon the one-room rural school, 
which, in most instances, is a building that was constructed from 40 
to 70 years ago. The school-enlargement program at the present 
time has resulted in the elimination of some 4,000 rural units and the 
children from these units must now be housed in the larger school 
centers. Thus, in addition to the classrooms needed because of in- 
creased enrollments, some 1,500 more classrooms must be built as a 
result of enlargement of attendance units. 

Unfortunately, many of the schools of the State in greatest need 
have exhausted their financial resources and are unable to provide the 
school plant facilities they need. An example of this particular situa- 
tion, and I could give several others, is the suburban area of North 
Kansas City. The enrollment in this school district has increased 
from 3,459 children in 1948-49 to 4,600 in 1951-52. The people of 
the district have voted the maximum amount of bonds that is possible 
under the 5-percent constitutional limitation. Although assessed 
valuations are increasing approximately $24 million a year, which 
makes available each year some $125,000 in additional bonding power, 
enrollment increases are averaging more than 600 children a year. 
On the basis of current building costs the district can finance the 
construction of only 5 or so additional classrooms a year, whereas 20 
are needed each year to meet enrollment increase requirements. 
Tlius, over a period of 3 years, this particular school, even though 
bonded indebtedness is maintained at the 5-percent maximum, will 
lack some 45 classrooms in meeting the needs of new children coming 
into the school, with no consideration being given to the 540 children 
already housed in basement rooms and other unsatisfactory quarters. 

The cost of school building construction in Missouri is now approx- 
imately 24 times what it was in 1940. The assessed valuation and 
the constitutional limitation on bonding capacity remain approxi- 
mately the same as they were 25 years ago. The increased cost of 
construction, the increase in enrollment, and the failure of assessed 
valuations to keep abreast, cause us to be much concerned about the 
consideration by the Congress of H. R. 4545. 

The State legislature has provided funds to a maximum of $50,000 
per district for school building facilities in any reorganized district in 
the State of Missouri. That is under our reorganization law that I 
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mentioned a moment ago. But in school plant construction, Mis- 
souri, like many other States, is suffering from a 20-year lag due to the 
depression thirties and the high-cost-and-scarce-material forties. 

Education is a national, as well as State, problem, and it seems 
reasonable that the Federal Government should participate in public 
school plant construction under such conditions as proposed in H. R. 
4545. 

Mr. Barttey. Now, Mr. Wheeler, I am interested in developing 
some points that occurred to me that have a bearing on this situation. 

You speak of your constitutional limitation on levies being 5 percent. 

Mr. Warr ter. Of the total assessed valuation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Has your department and your State legislature con- 
sidered the possibility of constitutional legislation that would liberalize 
the bonding capacity? 

Mr. WuHeExER. Yes, sir. As Congressman Irving knows, in 1945 
we had a complete constitutional revision, and if you would give me 
just a moment I would like to mention something about that. 

It was complete, all up and down the line, not only in education but 
the few things we did not get, of course, that were needed, were there. 
Up to that time we had been able to make a levy of only $1 for school 
purposes. That was in the constitution. Following that revision, 
the ceiling was removed, but it took a two-thirds majority to get any 
money above the $1. 

In cities like Kansas City, St. Louis, or cities of any size, that is an 
impossibility, practically. 

Then the schoo! people called for an amendment to our constitu- 
tion, amendment No. 1, making it so that you could pass levies for 
school purposes up to $3 on the $100 of assessed valuation, with a 
majority vote; and it was passed. So now we can do that. 

Our general assembly this time will have been in session 15 months, 
and they are deadlecked now between the house and the senate, and 
chiefly it is on education, how much money shall go to education, 
that has them deadlocked. It has passed, or we will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on setting the maximum up to 10 percent of our bond- 
ing capacity. That is a referendum to the people this time. 

Mr. Battery. That is up for a vote? 

Mr. WuHeecer. That will be on the ballot in November. 

Mr. Battey. I am pleased to know that you are making progress 
in that respect. 

I noticed a number of the States are getting around to removing 
those old barriers that were put on there 40 and 50 and even 75 years 
ago. 

Now, you spoke of the State aid for building. That does not apply 
to any district except the reorganized districts? 

Mr. WuHeeEver. Except the reorganized districts. 

Mr. Battery. What is the object of that? Is it to encourage re- 
organization? 

Mr. Wueeter. And to be of aid and assistance to these that do 
reorganize. If it was given to inadequate districts that did not re- 
organize, what we would do would be wasting building money, and 
after they reorganize they have then made a unit large enough to be 
a satisfactory unit, and the building facilities will be there for years 
to come, and needed. So that is the main reason on that; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barxey. Does this reorganization of your school districts carry 
through the consolidation of schools? You have eliminated the 
one-room school, I take it. 

Mr. Wuee er. That is right, or small, inadequate high schools, 
and we have sometimes three high-school districts that go together in 
an enlarged area. It is just another term for consolidation. 

Mr. Battny. What part of your over-all school program does the 
State provide? 

Mr. Wueecer. Buildings, you mean? 

Mr. Battey. The over-all. You have a State aid program, I 
take it. 

Mr. Wurever. Oh, yes. We are asking this biennium in State 
funds, $98 million. 

Mr. Battey. That is for the 2-vear period? 

Mr. Wueever. Yes. And we will have about that much. Our 
house and our senate are now tied up on whether—the house keeps 
voting for $14 million above the one-third, and that is difficult to 
explain, but the one-third of the general revenues schools get in our 
State. But that lacks a certain amount, and it depends on the 
comptroller’s estimate of how much money there will be in the 
biennium, and that lacks a certain amount of being $98 million, 

Mr. Bartey. Now, is that for operation purposes, for teachers’ 
salaries and expenses, and not for buildings? 

Mr. Wueeter. The buildings were in a separate bill, which has 
been passed and is now on the Governor’s desk. 

Mr. Baitey. And that provides $50,000 to a consolidated district? 

Mr. Wuerecer. Up to $50,000. 

Mr. Baitey. An annual appropriation, or is it just for the one year? 

Mr. Wueeter. Any time from here on that a reorganized district 
builds a building, and it is in our law, and we have a section of our 
law. And then, this is the appropriation act passed this time again, 
and we have had that money before, too. But each year the general 
assembly just passes enough money to keep it rolling. 

Mr. Baivey. In your survey—and I imagine you submitted one to 
the Federal Commissioner of Education—! notice here you are listed 
as one of the States getting a grant for the purpose of making a survey. 

Mr. WHEELER. We did not. We are one of the States that did not 
participate. It was because of the fact that our general assembly was 
still in session, you see, and there was some tie-up in it, and certain 
party members were not in favor of it and we wound up without being 
in the survey. 

Mr. Baitey. You would not be able to tell the committee, then, 
what the situation really is as to the districts that are not able to 
finance their local program, that is, for building purposes, that is, 
within the State. What information do you have available? 

Mr. Wueeter. I did not happen to bring that. 

Mr. Baitey. That is why I asked you the question. I did not see 
in your brief here. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wisb I had brought that along, but I did not. We, 
however, do know the story pretty well. We are continually making 
studies on the building program. 

Mr. Baitey. Would you care to submit a supplemental statement? 
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Mr. Waee ter. Taking a certain number of districts that are not 
able, yes, I would be glad when I get back home to send you informa- 
tion on that. 


Mr. Batxey. I am sure the committee would be pleased to receive 
that and have it for the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
State or Missourt, 
Jefferson City, April 11, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Batiey: Again I want to express to you my pleasure in having the 
privile:;e cf appearing before your committee last Monday, April 7, in the interest 
of Federal participation in school plant construction. 

You requested that I send to you information on school districts in our State 
with entitlement under Public Law 815, You also requested that I give you a 
list of those districts which had not received funds even though their entitlement 
had been established. This information is enclosed for the school year 1950-51 
and the school year 1951-52. 

(The information referred to follows this letter.) 

You requested additional information from Missouri pertaining to a considera- 
tion of school building construction. I am, therefore, enclosing some mimeo- 
graphed paces which set forth in a very factual manner the annual expenditures 
for our State, showing the percentage of Federal funds, State funds, and local 
funds. 

(The supplemental information referred to was filed and is available for study 
by members of the subcommittee.) 

If any further information is desired, please let me know. 

Cordially yours, 
Hvupsert WHEELER, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Missouri school districts submitting applications under Public Law 815, 1951-52 
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23. Urbana public schools (consolidated No. 8)-...-.-----...------------ | By oh eg Gt ETT ee 
24. Waynesville reorganized school district PAVE Be Tee nbipaees 336, 550. 00 154, 500 
95. Wentzville consolidated school district No. 3...........-.......------ b TERI OP Fidaabinsassuwend 
, | AS EAS OE Pincers eilap one heim ainasbin sac bivarbinusitalgne | sg 432, 413. 00 281, 490 

| 








1 Entitlements estimated by Missouri Department of Education, since notice of the exact entitlement 
as determined by the U. S. Office of Education has not been received to date. 
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Missouri school districts submitting applications under Public Law 815, 1950-61 

















. | Funds allocat- 
Total entitle- | oe 
District ment under | @4 for building 
the act projects (to 
date) 

os IIE OI Ug SS $197, 473 $197, 473 
2. Blue Springs reorganized school district No. 4...-..--...------------- Jw Lt ee ie 2a 
0 ns a we cmb milicmneeninan 128, ES aa 
4. Crocker consolidated schools __- Ssen Cs Bee ae 3 CXS 
5. Dixon Consolidated school district No. C-3__.__.--..-.------------ o ee ae ae 
6. School district of city of Ferguson _- Bees aautide we 333, 904 283, 605 
7. Grandview consolidated high school district No. 4_......-.-.-.---- 140, 616 130, 000 
8. Jefferson Barracks school district No. 78.............-..-..---.-..- 299, 484 286, 832 
GC Ee Aerts PMO PISO oon ne en gece gees 266, 060 82, 620 
10k ny MIR OO SS ire nies oid donndsidocuatcase AR ee eee 
11. Normandy consolidated school "ea tah eet ste a, 4. 2 Marre 
12. Oak Grove reorganized school district No. 6................---------- | See 
13. Ritenour consolidated school district (Overland) ...-.......---.-_- 397, 175 j..... ee 
Stent WEE SION Sn owl. oo ogc nec ec Suwntbann boone gensas 236, 385 236, 385 
1 ree NI BUR. FT hk oon bilan no en caintin Jon skdgndedkkc PS gee 
16. Raytown consolidated school district No. 2_- PRE FAAS OED 415, 617 406, 200 
17, ever iew Caraenit genet Gmtrint Sn os Als Oy De £2... 
18. Rock Creek consolidated school district No. 36-..---------- hd Piglet 194, 454 144, 750. 00 
PE ee I Ik lon al mc ckcec sk bab cnanmaud 291, 247 283, 000 
20. South Kinloch Board of Education.__....-.-..-.-.-------.-------_- OS Se eee 
21, Waynesville reorganized school district ................-..----.-.--- TEE kkcacnedhncnsae 

AE Rae ae EE RE re Senne SNP IE WMO BD. 3, 651, 260 | 2, 050, 865 








1 Entitlements estimated by Missouri Department of Education. 


Mr. Battery. I was interested in your statement as to the increased 
costs of construction. Would you mind offering a little explanation 
on that? That is unusually high. 

Mr. WuHeeter. Well, that is about the way it has been working 
out in our State. That is over 1950, that I was talking about. It 
costs now in our State around $20,000 a classroom, in the multiclass- 
room buildings, and that is not expensive construction, either. So 
when we go back and make our comparisons with the years of 1939 and 
1938 and 1940, and along in there, it is just about two to two and a 
half times above what it was in those days. 

Mr. Battery. What time would you pin that down to? Prior to 
World War II? 

Mr. WuHeeEteErR. Back in 1938, 1939, and 1940. It has even varied 
by areas. In some places there is a tremendous difference. 

I know as you watch the cost of construction, the charts that move 
up and down, it might not look like that, but when you take the actual 
jobs and make your comparisons, then you find what it runs into. 

Mr. Battey. That is coming from both increased material and 
labor costs? ; 

Mr. Wueeter. And labor costs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bariey. I am interested in asking this question as chairman 
of the special subcommittee to get added steel allotments for the 
schools: Would you mind advising the committee if you have any 
projects in Missouri that are being held up now? 

Mr. WHEELER. We do not know, I believe. I think that we are 
not having the trouble now we did. There was a while that we did 
have difficulty. We have now about 1,500 school districts with con- 
struction projects going. 

Mr. Battery. Now, would you mind telling me whether there are 
any projects being held up due to lack of money under the provisions 
of Public Law 815? That is impacted and critical defense areas. 
You have some of those? 
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Mr. Wueeter. We have some of those; we do, yes. And I think 
that they are all—an assistant to me is handling those, and he is in 
the hospital for an operation and was there for a week and a half 
before I came up here, but I think we are moving along all right on 
those now. I don’t know whether or not there is any of the money 
held up on that. You might know that here. 

Mr. Baitey. To your knowledge, is it the districts that are in the 
lower category of emergency? 

Mr. WHEELER. That receive the money, you mean? 

Mr. Baitry. That are not receiving the money. 

Mr. Wueerer. The ones that are not receiving the money—I 
could tell you more nearly the ones that are receiving it, and then 
we will see whether it answers your question or not. 

The ones receiving the money are those that lie in the suburbs, 
chiefly, of Kansas City and St. Louis. Also, there are some down by 
the big Army post down at Waynesville, and in territories near it, 
where people come in; and Raytown is one of those, Congressman 
Irving, that has one. The people have just flocked out there, and 
their enrollment gets ahead of them, and they could under no means 
finance the buildings that they need. And so, 815 has been a tre- 
mendous help. 

Mr. Battery. I am glad to get that answer, because the committee 
has to give some attention to some added funds under 815, and I 
asked that particularly to find out the situation. 

You would not like to hazard a guess as to how many projects are 
being held up? 

Mr. WHEELER. Because the money is not there yet, you mean? 

Mr. Baruey. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. I am sorry I did not find that out before I left home. 

Mr. Battey. When you submit your supplemental statement, 
would you take care of that? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Irvina. I think you have covered most of the questions pretty 
well, Mr. Bailey. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Wheeler, are we not having some difficulty 
right in Independence, Mo., with a school-housing problem? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Irvine. As I recall, they are quite short. 

Mr. WHEELER. Independence has a problem. The reason I gave 
the one for North Kansas City is, the superintendent of schools there 
is the chairman of the school buildings committee of the lay citizens 
commission. We have a lay citizens committee which has been at 
work for a year and a half on a study of education in our State, and 
the chairman of the committee is from North Kansas City, and I had 
his written example, and I gave it as an example. There are some 

others, and Independence is one of them. The population has in- 
creased tremendously, and it is a problem each year, or midyear, of 
trying to find some place to put the children. 

Mr. Irvine. You mentioned there was some opposition to the sur- 
vey there. 

Mr. Wuereier. There would not be much objection if it could 
come to the States to be managed as State money. 

Mr. Battery. Without Federal control, you mean? 

Mr. WHEE ER. That is right. 
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Mr. Irvine. I can understand that, but I think they should have 
been willing to go ahead with a survey, anyway. 

Mr. WHEELER. I could not understand it. I should think so, too. 
And it chiefly arose through a vast amount of publicity that came out 
of a particular independent survey group in our State. 

Mr. Irvine. I think that is all, and I think maybe the other 
members can develop something that they would like. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Wier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Wheeler, you speak of the movement in Missouri 
on consolidation, and is that county consolidation of school districts, 
or what kind of districts is that? 

Mr. Wuee er. Our bill creates a county board of reorganization, 
and it must submit plans of reorganization to the State board; and 
if the State board turns a plan down, it goes back to them and they 
have so many days to present another plan. That is 60 days, I think. 
And if the State board turns that plan down, or let us say the State 
board approves it, then it goes back and they must vote on it. If 
the State board turns their plan down twice, then they can present it, 
the county board can, and submit it to the people, and it meets the 
law as if approved by the State board of education. 

Mr. Wier. What does the law require of organization, two or more 
districts consolidating their efforts? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, yes. Some of them are as high as 27 or 28 
districts. Some of them will be only two districts in the county, 
while others may be a combination. For example, Springfield has to 
be a reorganized district, because it took in one small community 
just outside. But that is an unusual thing. 

Mr. Wier. In the State of Missouri, what do you have in the way 
of revenue for school districts and school boards? Is all of it out of 
the general fund, or have you any special taxes aside from your 
construction tax, which, of course, is bonds? But in the operation 
of your schools, do you have a sales tax or an income tax or any tax 
that is earmarked strictly for school purposes? 

Mr. WHEELER. We have no earmarked funds for education. It all 
comes into the general revenue, and then the schools share to one- 
third of that amount. 

Now, of course, there are earmarked funds for some other things, 
such as highways, that schools do not get one-third of the money 
that comes in for highways, but what is known as our general revenue 
fund, the school gets one-third. 

Mr. Wier. Now, in relation to your school problem, construction 
and salaries and so forth, do you have many of the projects that the 
impacted legislation attempted to help? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. We must have had, the past 2 or 3 
years since the bill became effective, some 15 or 18 to 20 of them. 

Mr. Wier. Between 15 and 20 impacted districts? 

Mr. Wueeter. As I recall, over that period. 

Mr. Wier. That are participating in the program? 

Mr. Wueever. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. I presume that you have a number that are qualified 
for participation. 

Mr. WHEELER. And some of them have received their money. 

Mr. Wier. The chairman was trying to indicate to you that every 
State is affected the same way; that with the amount of money at 
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present allocated by the Federal Government to the Department of 
Education for coverage under this bill, they are only able at this time— 
and it will be lowered after the President signs this present bill—but 
at the present time in my State, any school district that has less than 
40 percent impact has just been out of the picture, and’ there are no 
funds left, and they start at the top and dribble it out. So you have 
a number that are not participating at the present time because their 
impact is not sufficient. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I am sure of that, and I am sure that you know 
that. I should have been informed on that point, but I have a young 
man who takes care of it so thoroughly—and it has been a satisfactory 
program, and one that has been appreciated greatly, and it has been 
very helpful in our State—I just did not happen to inform myself 
before I came up here on what the actual case is. 

Mr. Barter. Will you yield for a question? Could you include in 
your supplemental statement some information as to the number of 
those projects that have not received allocation under Public Law 815 
that are applicants? 

Mr. WuHeEeE ter. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. BarLey. Would you continue, Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. I would gather, when you speak here of, ‘Thus we need 
5,500 new classrooms,” that that is a pretty liberal indication, is it 
not, on the basis of what you already have done? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is at the present time; yes, sir. We have 
made a very thorough survey, too, and our State is one that varies 
very greatly in ability. There are certain sections—you take the 
deep southeast—-you would not be interested so much in our State, 
but we have the central south part of our State, that is where the 
most children are. That is where the ability is the lowest for meet- 
ing the demands of construction to house them. Then these sub- 
urban areas where people have moved in. That is our problem. 

Mr. Wier. Have you any children of school age—I presume you 
have a 16-year-old school age? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is right, compulsory attendance to the age of 
16 or graduation from the eighth grade; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Have you any children in the State of Missouri, in 
accordance with your records, who are unable to get education in the 
State because of lack of classrooms? 

Mr. Wueeter. We certainly have them who are unable to get the 
proper education. Now, I do not think we just have people who are 
not in school. 

Mr. Wier. Do you have any part-time classes, so that you double 
up, two classes a day in a schoolroom, to provide education for the 
children in that district? 

Mr. Wueever. We have a few. We have more than should do 
that, probably, because we have many places where they are running 
as high as 47 or 52 or 53 children to a classroom; and that is a two- 
shift deal in one shift, that is what it is. 

Mr. Wier. Have you had to step out of your classroom loads in 
order to provide education in your rural districts? You have a 
classroom schedule down there, have you not—a classroom load 
schedule? 

Mr. Wuee ver. We do not have. Our State makes its payment 
on a classroom unit, and that is 32 children in the elementary and 25 
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in high school, but if they run twice that number in there they just 
do it, and they do not get paid for twice that many and they get 
paid for only the number of teachers they have in a classroom unit. 
I do not know whether I interpreted your question properly. 

Mr. Wrer. That is right. You have a yardstick down there on 
what you call a good-sized class? 

Mr. WuHeeter. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Not too big and not too small? 

Mr. WHEELER. We are revising that in the near future to where 
we would put the elementary and the secondary the same. There 
is no reason for a difference. 

Mr. Wier. Now, let me ask you this last question: In the event 
that this legislation passes, increasing the Federal construction aid to 
distressed districts—and we are only speaking of distressed districts, 
and I do not think you apply the term “distressed districts’”’ to cities 
like Kansas City or St. Louis—they are taking care of their school 
construction problem out of their local revenue, are they not, because 
of the real estate income? 

Mr. WHeeter. Well, I might answer that by saying—— 

Mr. Wier. Does not your school board in St. Louis derive a real 
estate tax from those within the city? 

Mr. Wueegter. Only by voting of bonds, and it is the same there 
as it is in any district, and the people vote a bond issue. 

Mr. Wier. I am not talking about construction. I am talking 
about maintenance, operation, and welfare of the schools. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, they have, or they can maintain their build- 
ings. That is by a vote, in either a building fund or in the incidental 
fund. 

Mr. Weir. I do not think that you get my question clearly. 

Mr. Wuee er. I do not believe I do. 

Mr. Wier. On your millage statement to every taxpayer in St. 
Louis, Mo., or Kansas City, do you not have an item, “‘school cost, 
18 millage, 24 millage,” for school purposes? 

Mr. Wueeter. No. Maybe I should explain. I think I can 
answer your question in this way: Each school district in our State 
may, by a vote of the people, by a majority vote, vote not to exceed— 
and in St. Louis it is three times 89 cents, whatever that figure is— 
by a majority vote of the people. Now, that is all. Out of that, 
then, they may take this thing for the maintenance of buildings, or 
they can vote a special building tax, just to carry on operations. 

Mr. Wier. Then I gather from your statement that the major part 
of the funds of the St. Louis school system comes out of the State 
revenues? 

Mr. WHeEeEter. No. 

Mr. Wrer. Where do you get the rest of it? 

Mr. WHereierR. Where does St. Louis get it, you mean? 

Mr. Wier. Where does the extra money come from that you get 
by a referendum of the people, on a bond? 

Mr. Wueeter. Let me see if I can answer you this way: By the 
vote of the people in the city of St. Louis, they take care of all of their 
building program—that is, new buildings—by voting a special bond 
issue. 

Mr. Wier. That is a bond, yes. Now, operation and maintenance, 
what is that? 
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Mr. Wueeter. The people in St. Louis vote a levy to do that. 

Mr. Wier. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Wueeter. There is nothing from the State coming to any of 
those districts for that purpose; nothing. 

Mr. Wier. Well, we have got down to that, now, and that is 
cleared up in my mind. 

Now, then, in the event this legislation should pass, making possible 
a fairly large amount of money for school construction purposes 
throughout ‘the country, in the allocation of that fund—and this 
relates to the question that Mr. Irving asked you a minute ago— 
under the two bills that are now in operation, the Federal Department 
of Education does business directly with the school district involved. 

Now, the question comes up here under a general plan of con- 
struction aid to school districts, whether perhaps the better way 
would be to do it through the State department. Is that your 
thinking? 

Mr. WuHerE ter. It certainly is. That is always the way we would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Wier. What would be your argument if we carried the proc- 
essing of funds in the two impacted area bills, into this bill for the 
distribution and the qualification, and all of that, directly with the 
school board involved, and making a request for school construction 
funds? What would be your objection to that? 

Mr. Waee cer. If you put the two that we now have so that it 
comes through the State, too. 

Mr. Wier. Well, our impact bills do not go through the State 
except for an approval. 

Mr. Wuee ter. But, if I understood your question—what is your 

question again, please? 
' Mr. Wier. Let me put it this way: If a school district such as 
Independence—you brought that out, and I have heard of that place 
before—if Independence made a request here for 14 classrooms, to be 
participated in with Federal fuads, under the bills we have now we do 
business with Independence, with your approval that it is needed 
there. 

Under suggested proposals here, we now change that to pay your 
State department. 

Mr. WuHeeter. That is the way I want it. 

Mr. Wiser. Well, most of you do. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. I see no reason in the world—we have a 
State board of education, and that came in with our constitution in 
1945, of eight lay members, and I am the first appointed State school 
officer in our State. They had been elected up to that time. Now, 
whether that is better or not would depend upon your opinion, wher- 
ever you.may happen to be, I think, but in our State, [ think it quite 
definitely is better. But we have, then, everything in elementary and 
secondary education, including the veterans’ education and surplus 
property and school lunch and vocational education and general edu- 
cation, and everything is under the State board of education. So I 
see no reason in the world why a school district in our State should 
deal first with somebody else for funds, rather than to come to their 
own State board of education. 

In a reorganization program, we still must cut these. We had some 
8,000 districts, and we are now down to a little less than 4,600, and 
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they must be cut on down and down, in our State. Then it takes the 
planning of all to not waste money, and it must not be wasted. Con- 
struction should be put in a place where it is going to do good year 
after year after year, to come on down the line. And so, the dealings 
should be with the State board of education. 

Mr. Wier. Would you be surprised if I told you that on the trip 
that I made with the Burke committee last year, we ran into a con- 
siderable number of school districts that said, “No, we don’t want it to 
vo through the State department, because the State department has 
been biased ; they will take the districts in which they make the decision 
that these funds will be allocated and approved.” 

Mr. WuHeever. Was that in impacted areas? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. WHeewter. Well, if you will look back over a few years’ time, 
you will find that under the Lanham Act, and so on, they had been 
dealing this way all of the time. I believe that is not the case in our 
State. 

Mr. Wier. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Werdel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Werpeu. Mr. Wheeler, generally speaking, would you say that 
the schools are relatively as good now as they were 55 years ago, in 
Missouri? 

Mr. WHeE.ER. They are better now, and they have to be. Fifty- 
five years ago is quite a different story. 

Mr. Wervet. That is true in Independence, too? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

If you do not mind, there, may I make one comment, and this is the 
most difficult thing to get across ina State. We have 4 million people, 
and that is not much compared to some of you in the East where 
cities are that large, but 55 years ago there was not an automobile, 
and there was not a radio or television set or telephone, and so on and 
soon. So our State was cut into little districts, and they could walk 
to the schools. 

Now that whole picture and pattern has changed, and today we are 
in a complete revolution of things, and I can go home in 3 hours. It 
used to take much longer than that to go to the county seat down in 
Webster County, don’t you see, back when I was a boy, even. This 
thing has to be different from what it was. 

Mr. Wervev. That is true. And the same condition occurs all 
over the United States. 

Now, as I understood your testimony, your local school districts 
under the State constitution have a 5-percent limitation on bond issues, 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werpe.. That is a limitation in regard to assessed valuation? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WeRDEL. So that as values increase and inflate, your possibility 
of bond issues increases, in terms of dollars? 

Mr. Wueeter. I am talking against our State, but I am being 
honest with you when I come here and say we ought to have Federal 
participation in school buildings. Actually, it has not. The total 
assessed valuation of our State is no greater now than it was 25 years 
ago. 

Mr. Wervet. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 
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Mr. Wuee er. Here is the reason why our State does not get its 
money from a tax on property. It gets it on income tax, sales tax, 
and liquor tax, and you can go on and on. 

Mr. Werpet. But at the local areas, for school purposes, you get it 
there? , 

Mr. Wueeter. That is the only way in which our local areas can 
get any money, is on the property tax. . 

Mr. Werpet. On the real property tax? 

Mr. Wueever. Real and personal property; yes, sir. That just 
has not kept pace. 

Mr. WerbeE.L. Your State does have a sales tax, and it does have an 
income tax? 

Mr. Wuee cer. A pretty good one, both of them, yes. 

Mr. Werpet. Generally speaking, the immediate past history of 
our States indicates that as we are experiencing inflation due to spend- 
ing at the national level for defense, or whatever other lause, or what 
may be accepted as the motivating cause, as that inflation increases, 
then it is reflected this way at the State level: That each year the States 
determine their budget, or each 2 years, and then they fix their tax 
rates in the light of that need, and estimate what will come in from the 
tax rates. As a result of that, and the occurring inflation, in prac- 
tically all of our States—I know of no exception, but there may be 
some—in. practically all of them, at the end of each fiscal year they 
find themselves with a surplus because the taxes realized on income 
taxés, and sales taxes, and increasing prices, are greater at the end of 
the estimated fiscal year than they would have been without the in- 
flation. 

Now, it is true, is it not, that in Missouri, at the end of their fiscal 
years, they are experiencing a surplus? 

Mr. Wuee ter. That is true. 

Mr. Werve. Now, do they use that surplus for schools, or how 
do they use it? 

Mr. Wueever. They can use it for nothing else. May I make this 
sort of an explanation of that. If you knew—and I will submit to 
you a study we have that is rather complete and in condensed form— 
but if you knew, as we know in our State by very accurate studies and 
using statistics that come from the most reliable of sources, that in 
our State we are $500 and some per teacher below the average paid, 
and our per pupil costs in like manner, if you came out with a balance 
that you could not anticipate when you set your contract, and we do it 
every year in our school district—the State appropriates money only 
once for each 2-year period, generally—but a balance there is nothing 
to be concerned about at all, because this April 15 they will put it 
into their contracts and into their budgets for general operation, and 
soon. So it is just nothing to be of any concern at all. After we do 
it, we are still way down the line. 

Mr. Werpve.. Yes, but what I am seeking to discover is the State 
attitude in connection with your school needs. 

Mr. Wueever. After they put all of the balance in there, the 
need will still be beyond the amount that we will get for the next 
period. 

Mr. Werpe.. You said, in response to me question at first, that 
the State could not use these surpluses for anything other than 
schools. Is that a constitutional matter? 
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Mr. WHEELER. It is statutory. Our boards cannot borrow money 
except for bond issues, and the money that goes to them, the money 
they vote for school purposes—and we have five funds in our State 
what they vote in these funds must be spent in these funds, and the 
amount of money that goes out from the State, except that specified 
for buildings, goes to the teachers’ fund and transportation of school 
children, and they can use it only for that. If they submit a report 
back here at the end of the year that any of that money went for 
anything else, then the State board would withhold until they cor- 
rected the error. 

Mr. Werpbet. You are talking about the local areas? 

Mr. Wuee.er. The local areas, when they submit it. 

Mr. Werpet. If they expend it for anything other than what the 
statute said it must be spent for? 

Mr. WuHeecer. That is correct. 

Mr. Werpeu. But the surplus that is in the hands of the State 
treasurer? 

Mr. Irvine. I think he is talking about the general fund. 

Mr. Wuee ter. That State funds. 

Mr. Werpe.. Yes. : 

Mr. Wuerexer. We have no surplus in the State fund, because 
our laws call for the apportionment of all moneys; that is one-third 
of the general revenue in our State. 

Mr. Werpet. That is the schools? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; plus one-third, but we will apportion every 
dollar that comes in. There is no surplus in the State. 

Excuse me, I was dealing with you on local districts. There is no 
surplus in our State. Our State law takes care of that. 

Mr. Irvine. Would there not be a surplus in the other two-thirds 
of the general fund? 

Mr. WuHeEEtER. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Irvine. You do have a surplus in some manner in the State, 
I know that. 

Mr. WHeEtER. That isright. At the end of this biennium Missouri 
will have—there is a difference among experts, but it will have from 
$20 million to a $40 million balance. 

Mr. Irvine. Over the estimated collections? 

Mr. Wuex.er. Yes, of collections over expenditures, and it will 
probably be somewhere around $20 million to $30 million. 

Mr. Irvina. But that does not occur in the one-third that is allotted 
to the schools; that is always used up. 

Mr. WuHeE LER. That goes out every time; yes. 

Mr. Irvina. Does that help the situation, Mr. Werdel? 

Mr. Werpe.. I understand if a surplus does exist, one-third of that, 
under the law, goes into the school fund, and it goes to schools. So 
that even though the surplus does exist over and above estimated 
amounts during the tax year, under the law it automatically becomes 
an allocated amount? 

Mr. Wueeter. It becomes an allocated amount within the year, 
and it is passed on. 

Mr. Werpeu. Now, Mr. Wheeler, I think except for the impacted 
problem from Federal activity, that any legislation that is general in 
regard to construction or otherwise, that might get out of this commit- 
tee, cannot possibly pass the House—and there may be a conflict of 
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opinion on this, but I do not think it can pass the House unless there 
is some provision in the bill providing for local control of the funds and 
how they will be expended, and some formula in the bill that will 
protect those States that are making a larger effort and a greater 
effort, perhaps, than other States, in connection with their respective 
State incomes for school purposes. 

Now, with that in mind, how does your limitation of 5 percent at 
the local level, for bond issues, compare to those of other States, or 
have you studied that problem? 

Mr. WHee ter. I cannot give you that information for the 48 States. 
I know that a number of them have a greater bonding capacity than 
that. There are some that have that amount, but I do not know 
that story. 

Mr. Werp«t. Has your State ever floated a bond issue at the State 
level for school construction? 

Mr. Wuexter. No. We have no provision for that, and ours is 
local control on that. 

Mr. Werpet. Can you tell us what, in your opinion, in terms of 
dollars and cents, should be a reasonable cost for the construction 
of the average school classroom in Missouri? 

Mr. Wuneter. What should be, did you say, sir? 

Mr. Werpet. What would be. 

Mr. Wueever. Well, the type of building we want to construct, 
is a multiclassroom building, which has an auditorium and shower 
rooms, and the special rooms that are needed, it runs about $20,000 
per classroom, and that includes these other things that I am telling 
you about that are needed. 

Mr. Werpeu. That is considerably below what the Commissioner 
of Education has told us is the national average, and he places the 
figure at $27,500. 

Mr. Wueeter. We do it on about $20,000, and a 10-classroom 
building would cost us somewhere around $200,000. 

As I said, now, that is not the type of construction that we call 
high-priced construction. That is brick and good construction, but 
not the kind that is ornate or would stand for a century. 

Mr. Werpe.u. Well, at the estimates of the Commissioner of Edu- 
‘ation, your testimony tells us that Missouri needs immediately $151 
million for school construction alone; and that on the estimated 
increase in the future, requiring 4,800 more classrooms, you will need 
another $132 million. Then your 1,500 additional estimate brings 
your total figure to $334 million. And yet, as I understood your 
testimony, the State is only providing $51 million for construction 
this year. In other words, they are providing what? 

Mr. Wueeter. Up to $50,000 for reorganized districts, but that 
cannot occur in any one year, and that may be 10 years in happening. 

Mr. Werpeu. There are 357 of those reorganized districts, and the 
State is willing to put up over a 10-year period only $17,850,000, on 
your figure. 

Mr. Wuereter. Of course, now, the local districts will come in for 
a great deal of that. 

Mr. Werpet. Well, they would supplement it, and they would 
have to. 

Mr. Wueeer. With a $6 billion assessed valuation for the State, 
5 percent of that would be $300 million. 
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Mr. WerpveEL. $50,000 for 357 districts, the new reorganized dis- 
tricts, is just under $18 million. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Werpe.. And yet, you advise us that your need is $334 million. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Werpev. And from what you tell me, the State assistance 
would only be for about two and a half classrooms in these districts. 

Mr. WuHeeter. That is right. 

Mr. WervE.t. Now, how much do you think Missouri needs from 
the Federal level in order to give you what you believe to be a reason- 
able housing situation? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, of course, I have not figured out that amount 
of money, and our districts will be doing this building program as long 
as they can, and as they vote their bond issues; but the chart that 
came out, showing the allocation of the money under this, would be 
satisfactory in Missouri, which I believe runs somewhere around a 49 
percent allocation. 

Mr. Wervet. To show you what is going to be in the mind of 
Congressmen representing other districts than those such as Missouri, 
in my State 75 percent of our local budgets represent relief in schools. 

Mr. WHEE ER. In ours, it is 44 percent of our general revenue, 

Mr. Werpet. Washington State is even higher, I understand, than 
California. Now, what part of that is relief, I do not know. But I 
recently stopped in Oklahoma City, at the home of a friend, and it was 
very similar to the one I have in my home town, three bedrooms, two 
and a‘half baths, and a den, on which I pay city and county taxes of 
around $650 a year. The gentleman that I visited was paving $23 
a year. My home is 15 years old, and its assessed valuation has been 
increased so that they can raise that kind of money at the local level 
to take care of the local school problems, and insure local control in 
their schoo] districts. 

Now, anything further that is done at the national level must be 
collected from throughout the States, and it has to be on some kind 
of a reasonable basis. And again, I am getting back to what I said 
before, that there must be some showing of a reasonable effort or an 
average effort made in the local area, in order to solve these school 
problems, and induce the local areas to make the average effort. 

Mr. WHereter. May I make a comment on our State there, at 
that point? I agree with you very heartily, except that I do not 
care particularly, and I do not think people do particularly, whether 
they pay the tax within the State, whether it is local and State, and 
I do not think they care particularly whether they pay it to a local 
assessor or whether they pay it to the State revenue department, and 
the money comes to them and they have local control of it. I do not 
think that they care, particularly, because education is a responsi- 
bility of the States, is it not? 

Mr. Werpet. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER. And we would agree to that. So that when the 
people in the State pay the taxes, whether they pay it as State tax 
and it comes back to them, or whether they pay it to their own local 
tax collector, I do not think makes a great deal of difference, in our 
State: In fact, on questions and answers of 10,000 people, it was 
about a 50 percent deal on whether they paid it one way or the other, 
that isa 50 percent margin. They do not care about that particularly. 
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I do agree with you that control should be with the local community, 
and I see no reason why the State turning back some of the money it 
collects from all of the people in a State, to a local district, should 
bring in State control. I am opposed to that, as a State school offic er. 

And so, I would say, too, that on the Federal level, the local district 
has only one source in our State to get any money for schools, and 
that is local property. 

Mr. Werpet. Unless they change their laws. 

Mr. Wueecer. Well, let us wait about that a minute. 

Now, the State taxes many things in the State, and the Federal 
Government taxes everything I know of—if there is anything that 
they have not, I do not know—so where do you go to get something 
else? And so, why not use the taxes we do, and of course, that is the 
decision that the general assemblies and Congress have to make, as 
to where the money goes. 

I know that is a big problem. I watch it in the process, and it is 
a difficult problem. But there is nothing left for the local district to 
tax, I can assure you of that, or I think I can. If there is, I do not 
know what it is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Werpet. In my State, they collected $4,150,000,000 from the 
people of California and brought it to Washington; and from that, 
something sround $360,000 went back to California. 

Now, what you have told us this morning is that you have a schoo! 
problem that mvolves the early expenditure of $334 million. 

Mr. Wuee er. No, that will not be early. If we were to do what 
we should do, I would say to you that the buildings I have men- 
tioned, the rooms I have mentioned, should be done if you wanted 
excellent conditions, but it will not get done early, even under any 
means. It will be several years getting the thing worked out. 

Mr. Werpet. And the State has seen fit to aid in that program at 
the State level to about one twenty-fifth of the need over the same 
period of time. 

Mr. Wuee cer. That is right, actually from State funds, that is 
right. And local funds now can be 5 percent of the assessed valuation. 

Mr. Werpet. By the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. It is all State money, either way you go, or 
it is all local, either way you want to say it, I think. 

Mr. WerpeEt. Well, you know, I represent a county that has a 
lot of oil, and my home county produces as much oil as any State 
in the Union except four, including California, and, too, my district 
raises 60 percent of California’s potatoes, 75 percent of its cotton, 
and 100,000 acres of citrus, and 7 large wineries, and that district on a 
per capita basis owes more braided debt than the total assessed valua- 
tion of the district, including what the people own in United States 
Steel and other bonds. 

Mr. WuHeeEter. The school district, you mean? 

Mr. Werpvet. No, the county. That is on a per capita basis of 
the population. We are going ahead and changing our laws, and 
making an effort far greater and beyond what the people are in your 
State, and we are doing it to take care of those that are coming in 
as an influx to our State, from your State and from Texas and from 
Oklahoma and other places. It is a different attitude toward educa- 
tion. 
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Mr. WuHeeter. You have a different type of economy than we do, 
too. 

Mr. WERDEL. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, of course, let me tell you of one count y in our 
State that has a total assessed valuation of $2; million, and I doubt 
if you would give any more for it than that, but you just try to help 
school children—and they have a lot of ¢ hildren in that little county— 
you cannot do it. And so, I can give you an example both ways, and 
you are very fortunate in the type , of county you live in, | should say. 

Mr. Wervet. I went there when it was desert, but it is growing up. 
But would you have any objection, as the ordinary run- \-of-the-mill 
American interested in education, to a provision in general legislation 
for construction which would say, if these figures are found to be the 
fact, that the average amount expended in the States for education is 
20 percent of the State income, and that where a State does not have 
that amount of income but does spend a reasonable portion of what 
income it does have up to that 20-percent figure, and still does not 
get proper school construction for education, than it is a national 
problem. And if they do not make that effort, then it is not a national 
problem. Would you agree to that kind of legislation? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will answer you-in this way, because I do not 
know that I followed you when you talked about the State’s income, 
whether you mean—— 

Mr. Werpev. Let us withdraw that question, and just say: If a 
State does not make from its total State income the average contribu- 
tion made by other States of the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. You mean the revenue that it collects in the State? 

Mr. WERDEL. Yes. 

Mr. WuHee.er. Well, that is quite a different story than the 
income of the State. 

Mr. WerRDEL. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, in our State, the State itself puts up 34.5 
percent of the expenditure for education in our State. Now, | would 
not want you to be confused. A moment ago | said that 44 percent 
of our general revenue funds go for education. But, now, general 
revenue is not all of the revenue in our State, because roads and a few 
other things are isolated over here, you see. But we do, our State 
does put up 34.5 percent of the total expenditure for education in the 
State. The State puts up 34 percent, and the districts put up the 
other amount. 

Mr. Werpet. Of course, we are not talking about two of the same 
things. In my question, I was directing your attention to the State 
income. 

Mr. Wueeer. Yes, and you mean all income, roads and every- 
thing. 

Mr. Werpe.. Yes. In other words, the thought that I have in 
mind would require the States, if their laws do not do so now, to by 
State action and State law require the same expenditure or percentage 
of expenditure of their State total income as other States make, before 
we would send the Federal tax man out with income taxes and other 
things to collect additional moneys from people in other States that 
were already paying much more for education, and take it back to 
Missouri. 
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Mr. Wuereter. What you would be doing in that, then, you would 
not be lessening the amount of money you would use from the Federal 
level, would you? You would be forcing the people in another area 
to put 20 percent of their State-collected revenue into education. 

Mr. Werpvet. We would be forcing them before they got Federal 
money to make the average effort made in the United States for educa- 
tion, at the State level. 

Mr. WuHee er. To make the average; and the average—— 

Mr. Werpe.. I asked you to assume that figure. 

Mr. WHEE LER. I would see nothing wrong with a State making an 
average effort before it—I do not know whether you would want to 
count just the money that comes in appropriated by the general reve- 
nue of the State. 

Mr. Werpe.u. No, we would not. 

Mr. WuHee.er. The local districts, and all, you mean? 

Mr. Werpev. The business and salary income of the people of the 
State, the total income; and from that the State laws would have to 
require the expenditure of the average amount so expended by other 
States before the Federal Government moved in. 

Mr. Wureter. No State makes 20 percent of the total income of 
the State, salaries and all, available. 

Mr. Wervev. Again, I just asked you to assume that, so that we 
could have a figure. 

Mr. WHeeter. On the Federal level it is about 3 percent. 

Mr. Baruey. | think the picture the gentleman from California is 
trying to draw is well illustrated in a study we made during the 
EKighty-first Congress on general Federal aid. For instance, in the 
State of New York. eighty-one one-hundreths of 1 percent of the total 
income of the people of New York supplied an average of $258 per 
capita for every school child in the State. The opposite contrast 
was the State of South Carolina, where it took 3 percent of the total 
income of the people of South Carolina to supply $65.95 per capita. 
He is talking about an average between the two of them. 

Mr. Werveu. Yes, and you see under those circumstances, 
South Carolina would be definitely entitled to Federal participation 
up to a certain point, because they were making the average of the 
national effort. In other words, it is not going to do Missouri any 
good to have Washington collect $334 million and deduct 15 percent 
as a service charge here and send it back to Missouri. What we are 
thinking about is doing that for the States that make the effort and 
still cannot raise the money, and then we answer the national problem, 
if there is a national problem. And again, we are assuming for this 
discussion that there is one in the schools. 

Mr. WuHeeter. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Werpet, Now, | think that our records from these studies 
last vear will indicate what the effort is that the various States were 
making at that time, and I want to point out that we are thinking 
about that, because I cannot help but feel that some formula along 
that line in general legislation—and again, this is distinct from the 
responsibilitv resulting from Federal operations and impacting local 
school districts—the general legislation for construction, I think, will 
have to carry some such formula before it can successfully pass the 
House. 
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Mr. Wueeter. I| think that that might be quite all right, but do 
you not think you might have to fasten that down as of one particular 
year, rather than leave it up—that varies very greatly when States 
like California, and others, push in each year, and it is a changing 
figure every year, and we play that thing all of the time because we 
always keep asking our general assembly for enough to come up to 
the national average, and when they give us more money the average 
changes the next vear, and the story goes on and on and on. So you 
cannot allocate to your separate units in the State, you can hardly 
keep that thing moving at that rate. You might in just the State, 
but if you believe in iocal support to a great extent, then 1 think that 
you need to peg that as of some vear, so that you can revise it again 
2 years or 4 vears or sometime after, but it would be a pretty hard 
job to keep that figured, by every April, of what it is. You might 
not have been able to carry it along at that rate. 

Mr. Werpev. Yet in the mind of those people in the local areas 
who do not want a permanent law bringing in Federal money, which 
eventually will bring with it controls of some kind—— 

Mr. WHEE LER. Must that be so? 

Mr. Werpe.. A formula that would automatically put the school 
out from under Federal assistance. 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot imagine, my answer to our people back 
home is that I simply do not believe that Congressman Irving or 
Congressman Moulder, and so, are going to come to Washington and 
pass a bill that will take control away from the States and the local 
people and put it in the Federal Government. I just do not believe 
that. 

Now, we do not want it that way, and I will be frank with you 
about it, we do not want it moved up to the Federal control. I do 
not see any reason why it has to be that way, or why it would need 
to be that way. I think the funds ought to be audited, from whatever 
level they come, and at the local level they ought to be audited and 
answer made to the people, but I do not see any reason why it needs 
to be other than that. 

Mr. Werpe-. Let me tell you a story, and then we will stop, in 
answer to your speculation. About 15 years ago we have people 
who felt that the time was here when we should take the responsibility 
of Christian family life, and supporting fathers and mothers and aged, 
away from the family and give that responsibility to the Government 
in this enlightened era, and it was a very noble and charitable and 
thoughtful thing to do. They started out with something like $25 or 
$30 per month when you reached a certain age and were destitute. 
Then with each succeeding session of the legislature, the previous 
legislation had created new equitable rights that needed definition. 
The people that were 1 year younger should be entitled to something. 
And then the cost of living went up, and in California we had $30 
every Thursday, and $100 a month, and a gross-receipts tax, and 
everything else, proposed. 

Then the State was paying the aged so much that the children had 
an equitable right, and so their responsibility to refund was a political 
issue and was removed. 

Now, in California, it is possible for you to have $20,000 worth of 
salable assets and get a pension as a matter of right at a certain age. 
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Now, it has become a great political problem. A man named 
McLean has one of the biggest businesses, just studied by some of our 
commentators recently, and they have gone out to see how he has 
built this great business of collecting money from the aged and spend- 
ing 90 cents of it for them, and apparently building assets with the 
other 10 cents. 

Now, Washington, which pays part of that load, and the local areas 
were to control it, has recently taken the attitude that the States 
cannot get money from Washington any more if they publish the 
names of the people that are on the local rolls. In other words, these 
people that are at the local level have these salable assets and do not 
even have to have their name made public any more, and it is no 
longer anything but politics in the local areas. 

Now, it does not make any difference whether it is these gentelmen 
in the majority party now, or some other party, if those things start 
to grow. With this money from Washington goes controls. 

Now, I assure you I do not think that there will be a bill get out 
of this committee that does not guarantee, in our opinion, local contro! 
of education at the school-district level. That is where it should be. 
But at the same time, just as you cannot visualize any one of us passing 
legislation that would control the schools at the local level, so also 
this committee and this Congress cannot bind next Congresses, but 
we can create conditions whereby local people become dependent upon 
money from Washington, and later will accept some dictates, that 
gradually grow, from Washington. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Werdel, if you will permit, since you have the 
floor, may I take the time—— 

Mr. Irvine. May I say this gentleman is planning on leaving at 
12:15. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I have 20 more minutes I can spend here if you 
want me to. 

Mr. Batitey. May I clarify one or two points in the comments of 
the gentleman from California. He made reference to a visit to one 
of his friends in Oklahoma City, and mentioned a contrast of local 
tax rates for school purposes. And may I advise the gentleman from 
California that I discovered in my committee studies in Oklahoma 
that they have a $2,500 homestead exemption in the constitution in 
Oklahoma, which not only exempts from local taxes an estate of 
$2,500, but they get credit for $2,500 if their property is above that. 
So that probably accounts for some of the disparity in your tax bills. 

Mr. Werpet. I agree with you, but the people of California are 
not going to tolerate their representatives taxing California so that 
Oklahoma can have those exemptions. 

Mr. Baitey. I mentioned it solely for the purpose of indicating 
how difficult it is going to be to write legislation, because of the 
peculiar provisions of local taxation in the several States. That is 
just one of them. 

Mr. Wier. Why do you not move down to Florida, and see what the 
exemptions are in Florida? 

Mr. Batnry. I know that they are pretty high. 

Now, one other thing, Mr. Wheeler. The gentleman mentioned 
the fact that the Federal Government collected $4 billion in the State 
of California and only $360,000 of it came back to California. I will 
have to take exception to that, because from the time I entered 
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Congress in 1944, I have been voting for Federal appropriations for 
reclamation work, and for building of flood-control dams, and reser- 
voirs, for the development of California, running into millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Werve.. But not into billions. 

Mr. Battery. I want the record clear.on that. 

Mr. Wervet. The record speaks for itself. 

Mr. Battery. I think California has shared pretty well, and I 
remember one item over there of $100 million, that Central Valley 
water-improvement project. That was over $100 million. 

Mr. WerpDEL. Yes; 15 years ago Congress authorized the Central 
Valley project, at an estimated cost of $170 million. We are now 
paying the Bureau of Reclamation employees, permanent employees 
in California, $190 million every 15 years, and they are going to be 
there, I guess, for the tenth generation; I do not know. There again 
is money from Washington. 

Mr. Battey. That made possible all of these things that you were 
telling the committee that you grew out in California. 

Mr. WerpEL. No; we have not really had water from the Central 
Valley project yet. You have been working on it for 15 years. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Wheeler, the committee appreciates your gen- 
erosity in taking the time from your duties down in Missouri to come 
to Washington to present the problems of your State in the matter of 
school-construction facilities. I do hope that you will not delay 
getting the additional supplemental statement in so that it can be 
placed in the printed record in connection with your regular testimony. 

Mr. Werpet. I would like to say Mr. Chairman, that I think the 
people of Missouri have got a good head of their schools, and I hope 
he comes back. 

Mr. Waeeter. Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. That is a considerable concession on the part of the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. Wueevrer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate, too, the opportunity to come, and I come not for the 
State of Missouri alone, but in thinking of education in the States 
generally. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Baritey. At this time the Chair notes the presence of a Member 
of the House of Representatives, the Honorable Boyd Tackett, of 
Arkansas, who we are going to give a few brief minutes to, for presen- 
tation of his views on this question before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BOYD TACKETT, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Tacxerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you upon the legisla- 
tion now under discussion, for the simple reason that I am just going 
to have two or three more days up here, and I want to return to 
Arkansas to engage in other political activities for a time. 

While I come from one of the poorer economic States of the Union, 
my thoughts would be the same as if I were from one of the richer 
States of the Union. I am in accord with the thoughts that have 
been brought to the attention of the committee a few minutes ago 
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through the efforts of Congressman Werdel, concerning the maximum 
contributions of a State before it be entitled to receive any assistance 
from any type of equalization throughout the country. 

I have been interested in this type of legislation since 1937 while 
I was a member of the Arkansas State L egislature. We were at that 
time endeavoring to bring about an equalization program for our 
State, just as you are endeavoring by this legislation to bring about 
an equi alization program for the U nited States. 

Prior to that time, the richer communities of Arkansas had the 
better schools, practically the only schools, and the poorer sections 
had nothing in the way of educational opportunities comparable to 
what they have today. That was just a system whereby the people 
within the various communities allotted their moneys together, and 
it was distributed over the State for the purpose of bringing school 
facilities to all of the people. 

I have never believed and I shall never believe that a boy or a gir! 
who happens to live in a rural, poor area of any community, is not 
entitled to the same opportunity to prepare himself or herself for the 
battle of life as that boy or girl who happens to live within one of the 
richer areas of the community, whether it be on a national or a State 
scope. 

Now, I happen to represent the Arkansas side of Texarkana, half of 
Texarkana being in Texas and half being in Arkansas. Texas is a 
richer State than Arkansas, but for the purpose of presenting my 
thoughts, I would like to picture Texas being about 10 times richer 
than it is, and Arkansas being 10 times poorer than it is. I cannot 
believe that a little boy who happens to live on the Texas side one 
block out of Arkansas, and who has for his playmate a boy on the 
Arkansas side just a block away from his neighborhood schoolmate 
on the Texas side, that just because that child happens to live in 
Texas he should have any greater opportunities for educational 
facilities than the boy who happens to live over in the State of Arkan- 
sas. I honestly believe that every child in this country, after we have 
reached a definite conclusion that schools are a public responsibility, 
should be given equal opportunities with all of the children throughout 
the country, so far as school facilities are concerned. 

I first believe that it should be necessary for the States to prove, 
which are going to participate in this program, that they have done 
everything within their power to bring about those facilities, before 
they would be entitled to consideration. 

| think perhaps the national average based upon the income of the 
State and the abilitv_of the people of that State to pay, should be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Werpev. Will vou yield there, then? As I understand you, 
if Texas and Arkansas had equal relative wealth, but Texas had better 
schools and Arkansas did not, you would not insist, then, that at the 
Federal level we tax the people of Texas to give schools to Arkansas? 

Mr. Tackert. I would not, because if Arkansas failed to assume its 
responsibilities and failed to tax its people as heavily as the people of 
Texas did, and each of them had the same ability to pay, of course | 
do not believe that Arkansas should receive any assistance from the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. Werpe.. Will you agree with me on this, then, that if we pass 
such a law with that type of formula in it, requiring equal effort be- 
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fore they get money, that then we will create an inducement, because 
the tax is collected in a State that does not make the effort, to go ahead 
and expand their State effort in order to get equal treatment? 

Mr. Tackerr. That is right, I would be in accord with that. The 
people in my State are very school-conscious. We have removed all 
restrictions in the State of Arkansas. In other words, now a local 
community can vote any millage that it desires. For a time we were 
limited to 18 mills, and for a time before that we were limited to 10 
mills. But now, we have just taken off the limit, and you can tax 
the people as much as the people in that community want to be 
taxed, and that shows that they are anxious to pay their entitlements 
or what their obligations are, in order to bring about proper school 
facilities. 

But it just so happens, as was testified by the witness preceding me, 
that the Federal Government has reached down and grabbed off every 
taxable source in the country to such an extent that we no longer have 
anything to tax in order to bring about these conveniences, and I do 
not believe that you would ever find in this country a status whereby 
each State could provide its responsibilities in such public endeavors 
as this. 

And, you know, 60 percent of the people in the United States do not 
live in the place where they were born and where they were educated, 
and therefore it is a national responsibility to be of assistance. 

Mr. Battery. If the gentleman will permit, the Chair might make 
the observation that California is the best illustration of that situation. 

Mr. Tackertr. That is true. 

Mr. WerpDeEL.. It is the best State in the Union, too. 

Mr. Tackerr. We will argue about that later. Of course, Cali- 
fornia is responsible for us losing one member of Congress this year, 
and the people of Arkansas have moved out to California. But the 
Federal Government has done a lot of wonderful things for the State 
of California. It still would be a desert if there had not been a lot of 
assistance from the Federal Government, as far as that goes. I am 
glad that California is advancing, and I am glad that those potentiali- 
ties have been brought into existence, but it was not all through the 
efforts of the people of California. It was through the efforts of the 
people all over the United States, and a lot of it in the State of Arkan- 
sas, and you got some mighty good people out there helping run your 
State from Arkansas. 

Mr. Werpe.. They are right in my district; ves. 

Mr. Tackett. Now, I do want to ask one question here, and I will 
submit myself to any questions vou want to ask. 

What do you mean, on page 4, item 5? I have read that a dozen 
times, but I do not understand it. It says: 


provide that, in any State in which separate school facilities are maintained for 
different racial groups, there shall be equitable priorities and an apportionment 
of Federal funds for school facilities for any minority group not less than the ratio 
of the school-age population of such group in the State to the total school-age 
population of the State.” 

Mr. Battey. I may say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
while we are noticing in the press and the radio announcements of 
the committee hearings that the hearings are being held on H. R. 
4545, that is not exactly true. They are being held on some five or 
six bills that are in the committee, and what the subcommittee pro- 
poses to do is to write a committee bill. It will not be H. R. 4545. 
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Now, in answer to your question there, that is frankly for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and not interfering with the idea of segregation 
in some of the States. 

Mr. Tackett. Do I understand by this provision that those States 
who do operate separate school facilities for different racial groups 
would receive additional funds in order to maintain a dual system, 
or that they would not? 

Mr. Battery. They would receive the funds in order to maintain 
their dual system, and it will not interfere in any way with the 
present practice of that State. 

It just so happened that my State of West Virginia, while it is 
generally classed as a border or Northern State, still has segregation 
of schools. 

Mr. Tackett. Well, of course, I will admit that because of the dual 
school system that we have in our area, it is somewhat more expensive, 
and I do not know how much more expensive. But, of course, if you 
had enough students to fill both school buildings within the area in- 
volved, it would not be any more expensive to have segregated schools. 

Mr. Baitey. It is rather unusual for the chairman to ask questions 
of the witness, but does not the gentleman agree with me that if we 
attempted to upset a practice that has been in existence for half a 
century or more, we would be getting into the field of Federal control? 

Mr. Tackett. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Baitey. Now, I believe we have settled that question, and it 
is rather a touchy question, and I think that the less comments made 
on it, probably the better off we will be. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I am willing for my remarks to be stricken, but | 
wanted to be sure that this was not a Federal control string. That 
was my purpose in asking the question. 

I believe because schools are a public responsibility, it is a field 
in which the Government should be engaged, but I do not believe that 
the Government should ever control the facilities that they have assisted 
in bringing about, or any other school. I think that that should be 
controlled solely by the people, and that their school system should 
be carried on as per the wishes and desires of the people, so long as it 
is not. a waste of money. 

Mr. Werpeu. Will the gentleman yield to me there? I agree with 
what you have said, and I think the committee will, generally speaking. 
But I ask you to assume that the formula we have been talking about 
were put into operation in the proposed legislation. Then we would 
have this situation existing: If the State made the average national 
effort, and did not need money to give it what we say is good education 
or good housing, then that State would not get money. If it made 
the effort and did not have enough money, then it would get money. 

Now, under the studies that we made last year, there would be 
two or three Northern States including Maine, and I forget the others, 
who would be entitled to money, and practically all of the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Tacxetr. We can receive assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and never infringe upon the rights of our justice-of-the-peace 
courts or our township governments or the State governments. I 
think we usually holler of the fear of the Federal Government taking 
over, but you know, if you look back, and I know you have made a 
study of this, we have been receiving Federal assistance for our school 
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program for many, many years, and never yet has the Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to take over the operations of the programs that 
they are assisting to carry on in our various localities. 

Mr. Wrerpe.. Mr. Tackett, I am also an attorney from a pretty 
cood-sized community, and I had a pretty good practice before I 
came to Washington. Today I do not think there is an attorney out- 
side of the big metropolitan areas where they have practice that will 
justify specialists in all of the Federal fields and branches of Federal 
Government now, that there is not an attorney that can justify a 
retainer from business interests which can call him in the morning 
and ask him what they should do in regard to price control, curtail- 
ments, allotments, taxes, labor legislation, and so on, because you 
would have to haVe five or six secretaries now to keep a loose-leaf 
system up to date on all of the executive decrees that are issued from 
about 25,000 different levels and about that many different bureaus. 

Now, that is where the law business has gone. So that there, when 
we get into these fields, there are tendencies for people to extend their 
power and extend their control. 

Now, we are thinking about the same thing, and I agree with the 
gentleman. At the same time when you say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has left nothing else to be taxed, then what I said a while 
ago in jest becomes a reality, because the figures by Secretary Snyder 
himself last year before the committee demonstrate that if we got 
$10 billion, that this administration wanted in additional money, we 
would have to tax 100 percent to get to get it all in the income-tax 
field. We would have to take 100 percent of everything any man 
made in America over $4,000. If we took 100 percent of everything 
over $100,000, we would run the Government 2 hours. That is at 
the local level, too. 

Mr. Tackerr. If you were to base that all on income tax, that is 
true, but if you were to plug some of these loopholes that we have, 
it would be different. 

Mr. WerpEL. Whatever money we collect, it is reflected ia the 
standard of living. Now, somewhere along the line we are going to 
have to cut these expenses if we are going to find anything left to tax. 

Mr. Tacxert. That is right. But there are plenty of places, in 
cutting expenses, on items that we are now appropriating for, that 
are actually private responsibility, but it is not questionable, even 
by the parochial people, that schools are for the general public, a 
public responsibility. I may be all wrong in my philosophy, but I 
just do not think that you can do too much to prepare these children 
for their future undertakings in life, and I am not afraid so far as the 
schools are concerned, I know it is used as an argument always 
against Federal aid to schools that you are going to allow the Federal 
Government to control the thought of the country. Well, I just do 
not go for that stuff, because the Federal Government is not ever 
going to be able to control the thought of the people of this country 
so long as we maintain a democracy. 

Mr. Werpet. So long as Arkansas controls its schools, you will 
eventually increase your wealth to something comparable to Texas. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I have talked to all of the school people in the 
Federal Government, and I have yet to find one that even infers that 
in anywise they believe it is their responsibility to govern the school 
systems of this State or any locality, or to in anywise even engage 
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in telling them what they should read. Now, it just has not become 
that bad yet. 

Mr. Werpet. Yet some of them want the power to do it. 

Mr. Tackerr. I doubt that. I may be wrong, but I have not run 
into one of them yet. Now, | will admit that there are a few depart- 
ments in Washington that I would hate to see them have the rein 
that they would like to have, but I have not found it in the sehoo! 
program, because I feel that most of those folks honestly feel thei: 
responsibility of leaving those things to the local people. 

Now, they can encourage us to read certain things, but you know, 
I have never been afraid of people studying communism, and I may 
be wrong. We are all of the time up here in Congress worrying about 
somebody reading a communistic book. If everybody in this country 
actually knew communism and actually knew democracy, we would 
have nothing to fear. But when we try to keep it from them, that is 
a different situation. 

Mr. Werpe.. If everybody in the country was like the gentleman, 
always looking for a day’s work to do, it would be different. But 
some people read these things with different reactions. 

Mr. Tackerr. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Barney. May the Chair observe that I am interested in the 
discussion, but we have another witness to testify. 

Mr. Tackxerr. I thank you a lot, and it has been a pleasure to 
testify. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. The committee would be pleased at this time to hear 
from Dr. Early of the Arlington County schools. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EARLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ARLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOLS, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. Earty. I am sorry I do not have a prepared statement to make 
to you, but I thought that probably it would be wise for this committee 
to have before it some of the things that are not always at the State 
level, and I want to give you a few facts and figures so that you might 
question me in regard to any angle of it that would be pertinent to 
your thinking over in your writing of any bill that would be of assist- 
ance. 

We in Arlington, which some people consider a bedroom community 
for the metropolitan area of Washington, have had a tremendous 
growth in the last 12 years that has given us a situation which we 
have been unable to keep up with. I split that one in order to get 
some emphasis on it. I am going to give to each member of the com- 
mittee, with the permission of the chairman, a pamphlet that we pre- 
pared for our own people, in order that you might see that we are not 
coming to the Great White Father for any assistance beyond that 
which would be necessary for the good of the country as a whole. 

We are making a tremendous effort at our level to do the job which 
has been thrust upon us by circumstance. We do not put it on the 
basis that anybody has caused this, other than the people who have 
been involved. We consider that U. S. means us as well as the 
United States. 
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The thing that concerns me most is that you people this morning 
have dwelt on a State level which in some instances may create situa- 
tions which would be unfair or maybe I should say create a hardship 
on certain localities within a State which might try to live up to its 
obligations as a locality. Now, the State of Virginia out of its sur- 
plus in the last 2 years, and for the 2 years in the future has appro- 
priated $75,000, 000 on a per-pupil basis across the board for school- 
house construction in the State. 

Mr. Baitey. Without any strings attached? 

Mr. Earuty. With no strings attached except that it must be for 
construction, and it cannot be for the purchase of land or architect 
fees or for equipment. In reality it means that some matching has 
got to come on and you cannot put up a building in midair. So they 
said no strings, but we will just do ourselves for construction. 

They also “have maintained since the time of Thomas Jefferson a 
literary fund whereby the localities can borrow at 2 percent interest 
money for school building construction, with the same strings at- 
tached, that it must be for construction, without any voting on the 
part of the people at all, but merely by application from the govern- 
ing body which in Virginia is the board of supervisors. Or it can be 
the town or city council, which ever it might be. 

Virginia at the present moment does not have any tax limitation, 
and it is a matter of the voting of the people. 

Now, that $75,000,000 will be appropriated over 4 years out of the 
surplus funds “that come to the State, from whatever source it might 
come that is not already earmarked. We have the usual earmarking, 
such as the gas tax for roads, and things of that kind. Virginia 
leaves to the localities the personal and real property for local pur- 
poses plus any special legislation that might be like professional and 
businessmen’s tax or parking meters. 

Mr. Wier. You mean to say rght there that the State of Virginia 
levies no taxes on local property? 

Mr. Earry. No; they do not. 

Mr. Wier. No State levy at all? 

Mr. Earuy. No; that is left to the localities, and that is where we 
vet our total funds. 

Now, Arlington at the moment is supplying 75 percent of its school 
funds locally. It gets 8 percent from the Federal Government under 
874, and 12 perc ent from the State. We get the same from the State 
as any other locality within the State according to the constitutional 
level which is for the next 2 years, $50 per child in average daily attend- 
ance. The State of Virginia has set aside $19,000,000 to try to equal- 
ize within the State those localities which are not as fortunate as others, 
which we call an equalization fund. 

Mr. Wier. Let me interrupt again, and it is getting late. You 
mean to tell me that is your per capita cost for education for children? 
$50? 

Mr. Earty. $50 from the State. It has set aside $50 from the State 
for every child, that everyone gets. Now, in localities where they do 
not have the wealth or where they do not put up the effort of 8 mills, 
which is 80 cents to us, and we speak of it as 80 cents on the $100, and 
We are not as progressive as some of the others who have gotten into 
the mills situation, 80 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation at the 
iocal level must be expended before the State will contribute anything 
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from its equalization fund, which is the same thing that Congressman 
Werdel was talking about on the national level. 

Now, since 1940, we had a $24,000,000 assessed valuation in the 
county, and in 1950 we had $166,000,000 assessed valuation, at which 
time we were putting against that $3.83 local levy, or 38.3 mills. 

Mr. Bat.ry. Are you speaking of the total levy or the school levy? 

Mr. Earty. The total levy, and of the 38.3, the schools got $2.43. 
T hat i is at the local level. 

In 1951 we had a reassessment in Arlington, and we automatically 
raised the assessed valuation from $166, 000 000 to $246,000,000. At 
that time, using May of 1950 as the year in which we could say that 
that was its real value, we put it on a 40 percent assessment basis, 
which is the same as set up by the State on its public utilities, and the 
items that it taxes or on the items that it sends back to the States. 
In Virginia, the State corporation commission assesses all public 
utilities on a State-wide basis and then apportions it to the counties, 
so that one county won’t slug them and the other county let them go 
through free, and they have the same assessed valuation over the 
entire State as an equalization basis. 

In the $246,000,000 figure, we lowered the tax rate from $3.63 to 
$2.75 of which the county schools got $1.47 which was an increase of 
$1,500,000, a lowering of the rate, but an increase in the return of 
money collected. 

For 1952, we will set a tax basis, if the request now in is granted, 
$264,000,000. That is an increase of about $24,000,000—in he 
year—which we have taken in. We are asking for a tax rate to go 
from $2.75 per $100 to $3.19, taking the school request up 33 cents, 
to bring in approximately $1,000, 000. 

Now, in 1946, we had approximately 11,000 children. If you will 
refer to page 4 in the pamphlet that I gave to you, it will show you 
the school buildings, the 37 school buildings that were in Arlington 
as of 1950. 

Now, if you will turn to page 10, it will show you a chart of the 
increase in the county population for the community for schools, and 
changes in county population from 1950 to 1957, at which time it will 
go up to approximately 180,000 population. We had 60,000 in 1940, 
and we now have, according to the census of the United States Bureau 
approximately 140,000, which means that we have added about 
80,000 people in 10 years. 

Now, on page 7 you will find there the increase in the school popula- 
tion over that particular time, 8,000 in 1940, approximately 13,800 in 
1948, and as of the present time, 17,700. 

In 1956, which is 4 years from now, we will have approximately 
24,000 children, or an increase of 100 percent in 6 years. Let me 
correct that; it is 8 years. 

We found in 1950 that we had as many children in age 1 to 6 as we 
had from age 7 to 20. That meant that in 6 years’ time our school 
population will increase 50 percent, if all of them stay in and no new 
people move in and no old people move out. 

Now, on page 48, and I am rushing this one, Mr. Chairman, in 
consideration of your time, and on page 48, you will find that the 
school population as we have had it actually up to October 1951, an 
estimate for the other years, according to the census which we took 
ourselves, according to State law, and also by the Bureau of the Cen 
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sus—every 5 years in Virginia we have to take a school census— 
1945, 1955, and 1965. The first of these figures came in 1948 when the 
school authorities at Arlington asked the Bureau of the Census to 
take a special census for which we paid approximately $20,000. 
They did that for us. We know the number of houses, and we know 
what type of house, and we know how many bedrooms are in the 
house, and how many children, and we can give you the names and 
addresses of these children in the 23,400, including their birthdays 
and in most instances who their parents were. We have a few in 
which they do not know. 

Now, immediately on that table you will have the number of 
teachers that have been added for that particular area. The State 
Legislature of Virginia has appropriated $119,000,000 more for schools 
this coming year, this coming biennium, than it did in the last bi- 
ennium, which means that we are trying to do something at the State 
level. 

Mr. Werpe.. Now, I might ask you this question. As I under- 
stood your early testimony, you pointed out that the assessed valua- 
tion had been increased from 1940 to 1950, and you mentioned the 
tax rates, and told us of the portion or percentage of the tax rate that 
went to the schools, and I imagine we are talking about the total 
effort now at the local level. 

Mr. Earty. That is correct. 

Mr. Werpet. I noted from your remarks there as you mentioned 
the changes, and the new tax rates, the percentage of the school alloca- 
tion from that rate, that under the 1940 assessments the schools 
received about 66 percent of the taxes raised, but after the assessed 
valuation was increased, the rate was dropped and the school per- 
centage of the amount of money raised even though the amount 
totaled more, the school percentage was less. Can you tell us why 
that came about? 

Mr. Earty. In 1940, the assessed valuation was approximately 
10 percent, and we have raised that to what we figure now is about a 
33 percent rate. 

Mr. Werpe.. Of the reasonable market value? 

Mr. Earty. Yes; and in that time increased funds from the State 
have been available. In 1940, I think the State was putting up about 
$440 per teacher and now they are putting up $1,375. I might men- 
tion this, that we have in Arlington at the moment, a salary scale for 
bachelor degree teachers starting at $3,000 and going to $5,000 over a 
period of 15 years. That is a bachelor degree. Now, that has come 
pretty much from the local effort. 

Now, the other effort I want to call to your attention was the fact 
that in that period of time, and I think that you will find it on page 
51, that the local indebtedness in 1947-48 at the local level was 
$1,352,184. At the end of the fiscal year 1950-51, which was last 
July, the local level had increased its bondéd indebtedness for school 
purposes alone to $7,367,832, and had voted in May prior to that 
July 1, and of course the bonds had not been sold, and therefore are 
not reflected in this report—they had voted $4,875,000 additional to 
that which makes the total bonded indebtedness at the moment 
which has gone from $1,300,000 to nearly $12,000,000 in 4 years. 

Mr. Werpet. That is in Arlington? 
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Mr. Earuy. Yes. And the thing we are concerned with is the 
fact that if you take the State as a whole, and the average as a whole, 
that the effort made by the county of Arlington or any comparable 
county within the United States might be penalized from the fact 
that they have made a tremendous ‘local effort. When you throw 
it into the State effort, we are small. It just gets lost in the shuffle. 
Therefore, any dealing that you do with the State board of educ ‘ation, 
which we are heartily i in favor of, should also give them the leeway 
of comparing comparable districts within an area, for the simple 
reason that in operating a city, a larger percentage of your local 
effort goes into operating cities than it does to operating rural areas 
where one sheriff probably handles the whole county, and there is 
no garbage collection of any kind and voluntary fire de partments, if 
you need them, and streets and roads are not taken care of, because 
the State does it all. Therefore, we ask that you take into considera- 
tion a local effort. 

Now, in Arlington about 10 percent of our land area and more than 
double the assessed valuation is owned by the Federal Government. 
If we could tax the Pentagon and the airport, and the Navy Annex, 
and Arlington Hall, we would not ask you boys for any favors at all, 
if we could find out what the Pentagon ac ‘tually is worth. Arlington 
Farms and the whole works was taken out of it. Now, Arlington does 
not have the first industry, so all of our local effort comes entirely from 
houses, stores, merchants, property taxes on goods within the stores, 
and the personal property of people who are involved. And 40 percent 
of our children come from people who are exempt under the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Act, because they are connected with the Armed Forces 
in one way or another. We have about 400 children who live on the 
post, that come to schools with us. Virginia makes it mandatory that 
we furnish or provide for them the same educational facilities that we 
do any other child. Just because he lives on a Federal reservation or 
a post does not excuse the State of Virginia or its subdivisions from 
giving them the same opportunity, and we are doing that. 

Mr. Bartey. You do get aid under 874, for that? 

Mr. Earty. We are getting aid on that, and it has been cut 75 
percent, and we thought we would get 100 percent, and so we paid 
tuition to them to the City of Washington rather than doubling up 
our own children, which means that we will lose on those to the extent 
at which there will be no tax coming in. I do not think that that is 
quite fair, because I could name you another 10,000 that we may lose 
on, and another 10,000, and it may pay overage, just like you are 
talking about. The largest taxpayers in my county d> not have any 
children at all. They are in that position, although they are some of 
our staunchest supporters. 

I sat at a meeting last night with two or three people who probably 
have more than $1,000,000 of property, and they have no children, 
but they are up for another bond issue. We are in the position right 
now, and we will have two mee tings a week, or two meetings a day, 
including Saturday and Sunday, and we met two on Saturday and 
two people on this Sunday, and I have a luncheon meeting with the 
chamber of commerce and the Democratic Party tonight, and the 
League of Women Voters tonight, and the Republican Party tomorrow 
night, in which we are asking all of those people to tell us what we 
should do for our bonds in the future. 
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We are giving them our needs on these sheets, and we are telling 
them how long it takes to build a school building and it takes 21 
months to build an elementary school building, after you have been 
allocated the funds, and it takes 30 months to do a secondary building, 
and we are asking them by giving them the needs. We are asking 
those people to tell us how far on these needs they are willing to go. 

Mr. Batwtey. Now, Mr. Early, will you take time out in your dis- 
cussion to give this committee the situation in the field of construc- 
tion of school facilities that faces Arlington County? 

Mr. Earuy. We need to build two classrooms a week for the next 
100 weeks to catch up. We have 2,200 children on half day. We 
need to catch up. We are taking in 1,500 new net pupils per year, 
which is 50 classrooms per year, or approximately one classroom per 
week, so our goal is to catch up the 100 classrooms this year, and 50 
classrooms thereafter for 8 years, and our average cost in this metro- 
politan area is extremely different from that of Superintendent 
Wheeler of Missouri. Where we used to get 1,000 to 1,200 bricks 
laid for $35, it now costs approximately $90. Therefore, the school 
construction cost in Arlington and the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington is averaging approximately $33,000 per classroom, and adding 
in the facilities that go along with it. 

Now, we let a contract sometime ago in, let us say, October or 
November, and the principal’s offices and the suite of things to store 
the records, plus a small clinic room that must be 20 feet long for eye 
examination, plus a library and a multipurpose room that is used for 
feeding, physical education, and meeting spaces, we had two buildings 
to come in, in which we asked for them to come in in such a way that 
we could either take 12, 16, or 20 classrooms, and all of those inc.:uding 
these general facilities. We found that just to add the 6 classrooms 
to the 14-room building which included all the facilities, it took 
$66,000, which means that a classroom by itself, without any corridor 

—or without any gang toilets or any facilities other than the three 
classrooms on each side of a corridor, cost $11,000 each. That does 
not include land cost or architect fees, equipment within the room, 
and that is just straight class rooms, 26 by 34, depending upon whether 
they are elementary or primary. 

Mr. Werpet. That construction cost is bigher than residence con- 
struction, even, is it not? 

Mr. Earty. In residence cost you do not put into it facilities in 
order to carry the floor area, and you see, you have got a hallway there 
that by law must be either from 8; to 12 feet, according to the num- 
ber of people that are going to be transferring, and you do not put 
tile or brick in your corridors, and you just put plaster, and if we put 
plastering, we put in a maintenance crew right behind it, and we would 
be having a maintenance charge from now to eternity. We either 
brick it up or we tile it up with the salt tile. We also have to carry in 
our schools a large percentage of lighting space which you do not do 
in your home, and we also carry in there three air changes an hour, 
which means a ventilating system tbat must be provided, and you 
have got certain cther facilities that go in in the way of masonry walls, 
and when you throw a span 26 feet in a class room, it costs money, 
whereas in a home you would not do that. You would not run it up 
12 feet, either, and you would probably level it off at 8 or 9 feet. But 
ina place where you are going to have 30 to 35 children, in order to 
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get the light, our State board of education maintains that the height 
of the ceiling must be half the width of the floor. That is a little 
high, and we have been fighting over that, but we have not been able 
to prove it. 

Mr. Werpet. On the contrary, I think that you are doing pretty 
well, but the Atomic Energy Commission knows how to spend $150,000 
for a classroom. 

Mr. Earty. I know how to do it, but it is not politically expedient 
nor wise. 

Mr. Baitey. Now, Mr. Early, the committee is trying to base 
whatever legislation we are able to report as of September 1, 1952, 
and could you offer for inclusion in the record your problem as of that 
date, as to the number of classrooms and the approximate cost of the 
classroom and the over-all cost of the program, and something about 
your ability to finance it over there locally? 

Mr. Earuy. You know we are supposed to be the richest county in 
the United States. 

Mr. Battey. May I go ahead and say we know there will be a 
problem develop between 1952 and 1957 or 1958, and all of ‘these 
youngsters that you have found on your census taken between 1 and 
7 are going to become potential students. We know you have got a 
problem beyond that period, but could you pin it down as of Sep- 
tember 1952? 

Mr. Earty. As of September of 1952 or 1951? 

Mr. Battey. That is this year. 

Mr. Earty. In 1952, in September after having built 20 school 
buildings, and I would like to break it down, for September of 1952, 
we will lack classroom space for 2,760 pupils. 

Mr. Barttey. That would be approximately how many classrooms? 

Mr. Earty. Dividing by 30, that would be 92 classrooms. 

Mr. Baitey. That is elementary? 

Mr. Earzy. Yes; and at the senior high school we will have an 
overload, and I might say that this overload is at 25 per classroom by 
virtue of the fact that you do not carry large classes in home economics 
and shop and other facilities, and you do use gymnasium and audi- 
torium and things like that for it, and we will have an overload of 1,580 
at the secondary level, which to us is upper six grades, which means 
that we need there 40 classrooms. It lacks 20 pupils of being 40 
classrooms. So that we need approximately 120 classrooms next 
September to put every child in a classroom in the enlightened city of 
Arlington. 

Mr. Wier. What you really need is the Pentagon itself. 

Mr. Earuy. We will settle for Arlington Hall. That is a school 
building itself, and it is a college that used to be operated from Bristol. 
That will aggregate at the rate of 1,500 pupils additional after 1952 on 
until somewhere in 1960. Weschool people took 1947-48 as being the 
high birth rate year, and it went from about 18 to the hundred to 24 
to the hundred, but 1951 came in even higher than 1947, and so in- 
stead of having just one hump of children which were abnormally 
large to go through, we now have got a dromedary, and 1952 looks like 
it is going to be as good as 1951, and the boys have not gotten back 
from Korea yet. So that the thing is not going to get better. 

I think one thing we need to realize is where we used to talk in terms 
of 120,000,000 people, we are now talking in terms of about 150,000,000 
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people, and we have got a Congressman from somewhere in this last 
allocation. We had 10 for a long time, and then we slipped back to 9, 
and we are back to 10 again, but they did not bring schoolhouses 
with them. 

*Mr. Werpet. He will solve all of your problems in the next session. 
Mr. Wier. Have you got any secondary students on part time now? 
Mr. Earty. We do not have them on part time, but we have them 

in rented houses, and we have them in the rifle range, which is in the 
basement of the shop, and we have them in the auditorium and on 
the stage of the auditorium, and we have them in my administration 
building, which I hesitate to show you, because you might think it 
is a little elaborate, but we did have to have a place to sit. On page 
12 we bought a warehouse, and the bottom floor has only an opening 
to the rear. There is one classroom there with all our maintenance 
departments. On the second floor, along with our cafeterias, central 
kitchen, we have four classrooms, and on the top floor with the office 
space we have two more classrooms which means that seven class- 
rooms are in the administration building from the local high school. 

Mr. Wier. There is still room on top. 

Mr. Earty. That is the elevator shaft, and we have not been able 
to get the windows to stay in the thing. There is a nice penthouse 
if we had awnings for it. 

Mr. Baitey. Would vou like to state in dollars and cents, or could 
you possibly do that, do you have a bond issue pending, a new bond 
issue pending? What is the amount of the bond issue? 

Mr. Earuy. We are asking for what we call authorization. We do 
not feel as if we should as a board go in and authorize the construc- 
tion of a building without the money having been authorized for the 
sale of bonds prior to that. If we do a 1-year program, which means 
we come back next May and ask for another authorization, you see 
this time chart that I gave you on the front means that we have to 
do now what buildings we wish to oecupy in the fall of 1953, for the 
elementary and the fall of 1954 for the secondary, and it takes 30 
months to build a secondary school. Therefore, we are asking for 
authorization on that. And if we want to do what we call a 1-year 
authorization, it amounts to between $5 and $6 million. For a 2-year 
authorization, which means that we do not come back next year and 
ask for funds, it amounts to just approximately $9,000,000. If we 
want to do a 3-year authorization program, it amounts to nearly 
$14,000,000. 

Our needs for entrance of pupils in 1955, 1956, and 1956—57 for the 
secondary means that Arlington must give itself in one way or another 
$14,000,000, which is $3,000,000 more than we have now spent in 
the last 3 years, which means that between the year 1946-47 and 
1956-57, we need to have authorized and spent $25,000,000 on a 
population of 140,000 people. 

Mr. Wier. Just for construction? 

Mr. Earuy. That is for construction. Our construction bill is 
approximately the same as our maintenance and operation bill. 
Arlington has raised its maintenance and operation cost from local 
effort except for about $200,000, from the State, and $300,000 from 
the Federal Government. Do you want that again? Since 1948, 
when we got $600,000 from the State and nothing from the Federal 
Government, Arlington has raised its local budget for maintenance 
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and operation and debt service from $2,500,000 to $6,000,000, in 
order to take care of a double increase for teachers’ salaries, or more 
than that, and also take in the difference between eight or nine 
thousand children and the 17,000 we now have. 

Mr. Wier. What is your teacher starting salary? 

Mr. Earuy. $3,000 for a bachelor and that goes to $5,000. 

Mr. Wier. But your probationary 6 months’ teacher, when you 
take her out of a normal college? 

Mr. Earty. That is $3,000. 

Mr. Wier. As a starting point? 

Mr. Earvy. That is a starting point, and it will cost her $90 a 
month to get an apartment. 

Mr. Wier. I know that part of it. 

Mr. Earty. As a matter of fact, too many of our teachers live in 
the counties surrounding us, because they cannot afford to live in 
the county in which they teach, which to us is bad. We have quite 
a number who live in the District. 

Mr. Baitey. Would the gentleman want to venture the suggestion 
that the local ability is not sufficient to provide these facilities without 
undue burdening of the citizens of the county? 

Mr. Earty. I do not know what you mean by undue burden. 
Now, some people think if you owe $2, that is an undue burden. 

Mr. Bartey. An undue tax burden, then? 

Mr. Earty. I go back to three factors; what is the situation et 
the State and Federal, which varies by States, and the other is the 
assessed valuation of the property or the base, let me say, involved 
and the other is the state of mind of the people in the locality. 

Now, we are not the only people who need money in Arlington. We 
need sewers and streets and roads and fire stations and everything 
else. That is to about the same amount of money as we need schools. 
So if vou say that our average assessed valuation at 40 percent is 
$300,000,000, then give half of that to the schools just for argument, 
and the other half to everybody else that want something besides 
schools, because you must bear in mind that of the 140,000 people in 
Arlington, only 70,000 of them have any connection with schools, and 
the others do not have any school children at all, and 20 percent of 
our children go to private schools, parochial or otherwise, and a lot of 
them go back home, and a lot of them go to private nonchurch and 
others go to private church schools. 

So if you take the fact that we will be at the end of 1956, 20 percent 
of our total evaluation will be in bonded indebtedness for schools, and 
20 percent for municipal needs, that will be the picture. 

Now, 20 percent is in most instances considered high. Now, I do 
not consider it that way. 1 think that if we do not educate this 
generation to do a better job than we have done in the other genera- 
tions, then we are losing out on what we are supposed to be doing. 
The only resource we have are our children, and you take away from 
them the educational know-how and they never would find that oi! 
in California, or the part they are digging up now in Montana. The 
Indians did not find it, and they had been here an awful long time, 
and they did not know how to do it, and if you want to go back to the 
three R’s, I would say in two generations, if we did not have anything 
but the three R’s, and not know how to live with each other, or any- 
thing else that we have got, we would be back probably where we 
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were wien they were trying to write some of the stuff that we are now 
trving to live under, which we consider to be very fine. 

Mr. Barry. In the final analysis, your big problem in Virginia 
now is the result of a large movement of people to Arlington, that is 
the Arlington problem? 

Mr. Earty. That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. When your housing problem is settled, either by 
bonding, or by assistance from some level, the wealth of the county 
will take care of its schools, will it not? 

Mr. Earty. We think we can take care of the actual maintenance 
and operation. The thing that we need now is money, and I do not 
care where it comes from, and I am not foolish, because this genera- 
tion is getting short-changed because we do not have the facilities 
at the moment. 

Now, the masterminds can figure out how they want to do that. 
I can tell them how they can pay for it if they tell me how they want 
to do it. The situation in the District of Columbia is serious. The 
District of Columbia is transferring its population from one type to 
another, and we are building at the rate, we built 23,000 homes in 
Arlington between 1946 and 1950, or between 1945 and 1950. We 
are now building them at the rate of approximately 100 a month. 
That means that most of those people are coming in from the District 
of Columbia. Jefferson High, which is situated in that direction, 
right off here, if I am not turned around, is losing its population, and 
they tell me that the children moving out from Jefferson High in the 
District of Columbia, most of them go to Arlington, Fairfax, or Mont- 
gomery Counties, and now the people on the over-all are moving out 
from the District into the surrounding better, and I say that ad- 
visedly because that is their thinking, residential areas, where they 
want to educate and raise their children, or to live themselves. 

So the planning commission has set up, and we have two outstand- 
ing national authorities to discuss our problems with us, and we have 
ecough land which by 1980 our.population could be up another 100,- 
000, and they think that that will be the thing that will be done, be- 
cause here is what is happening at the moment. There are disad- 
vantages of having good schools, too, to a certain extent. The county 
of Fairfax, behind us, has gotten caught worse than we have, and it 
is half urban and half rural, and the rural does not like the urban any 
better than the urban likes other people, and therefore, the prepon- 
derance of the board of supervisors is caught in the urban areas, and 
they want these damn foreigners to go home, and they are not going 
to do anything for them. ‘They have done a lot of that. This is not 
disparaging them. I am just giving you the story. They are born 
in the apartments in Arlington and the District, and they go to sur- 
rounding rural areas until the children are ready to go to school, and 
they buy a home back in Arlington, Montgomery County, Prince 
Georges. So that they come to us, and we lose them, and they then 
are back again. People are going where they can get good schools 

Mr. Baitey. Now, Mr. Early, would you predicate your support 
of a proposal for Federal grants-in-aid for school construction on the 
ground that your major problems there have been and are attributable 
to a large extent to Government activities, for instance, the fact that 
hundreds of millions of dollars of assessable property, —, is in the 
Government and it is nontaxable. That is one ground for it? 
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Mr. Earty. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. And the other is the fact that certain classes of your 
citizens, like your servicemen, are exempt from certain taxation? 

Mr. Earty. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. And if it were not for the Government activities, they 
would not be there, and would not be a burden on your district; is 
that right? 

Mr. Earty. That is correct. 

Mr. Baruey. Is there any other reason you can think of? 

Mr. Earty. By virtue of the fact of the increased birth rate and 
Arlington is peculiarly situated, in that it has a larger preponderance 
of people age 25 to age 40 which is the child-bearing age, than any 
other similar city in the United States. 

Mr. Bartey. Well, do you think the Government would be respon- 
sible for that? 

Mr. Earty. No. The very nature of the operation in Washington 
brings continually to us younger people than leave us, and it is very 
unusual for an older family to move out of a house in Arlington and go 
home, for a person to move in of similar age. You Congressmen have 
a very strong desire to bring from your home districts people that 
are able to do a good day’s work, and you bring in younger people all 
of the time to do the Federal jobs here. That is facetious, but that 
is the truth. The people in are younger than those going out, and 
when people retire, they do not go to Arlington. They go to Florida, 
which means they move out of Arlington to Florida or to California. 
You have a city a month going into your territory. 

Mr. Battey. Are there any other questions? If not, we want to 
thank you, Mr. Early, for your presentation, and would you, if it 
occurs to you, if some information has not been covered in your oral 
presentation, would you keep in mind that the printing of the record 
will be open for some time, and if you have anything to submit in 
the way of a supplemental statement, the committee would appreciate 
that, I think. 

Mr. Earty. I am glad to do that, and I was not too sure which 
bills were being considered this morning. You see, you have got about 
six involved, I think, and maybe more coming in. 

Mr. Battey. What the committee will do, I am sure, is to write 
its own bill on the basis of the information we are able to collect. 
There is no fixed bill before the committee in our deliberations of the 
problem, and what comes out of it will be the best thinking and the 
best arrangement that the committee will be able to get together from 
all of the bills and from all of the information we have been able to get. 

Mr. Earty. I appreciate the fact that this committee has done a 
tremendous amount of work, and I have followed your committee 
when you people made your junkets all over the United States to 
look at first hand the situation as it existed. I understand those bucket 
seats were not always as comfortable as some of the chairs we are using 
this morning, and I realize the fact that the committee is thoroughly 
aware of most of the things as they exist. If there is any additional 
information that any of the gentlemen would like to bave, we would 
be glad to provide it, because we do have a research staff that can 
look up most of it. 
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Mr. Baixey. It occurs to the Chair that if we need any additional 
information, we can ask for it, and thank you very much. 

The committee will be in recess. We have another gentleman 
present, but the committee will not be able to hear him this morning. 
The clerk will make arrangements for a later appearance. 

The Cierx. We have Mr. Carpenter from Montgomery County. 

Mr. Barvey. I will ask the clerk to arrange with Mr. Carpenter 
for a later appearance. 

(A survey entitled “School Construction Report,” was filed by the 
office of the superintendent, board of education, Montgomery County, 
Md.) 

The committee will be in recess until 9:30 in the morning, and let 
me say that the committee has five witnesses scheduled for tomorrow. 
| would like to urge the committee members to be on hand at 9:30 so 
as to give us time. 

I would like also to have the record show that the absence of some 
of the committee members is explainable in the fact that Mr. Smith, 
a minority member of the committee, is one of the Congressmen 
named to attend the funeral services of the late Congressman Schwabe, 
and Mr. Brehm is ill. On the majority side, Mr. Perkins is out of 
the city. We hope to have better representation of the committee 
tomorrow. 

The committee will stand in recess until 9:30 in the morning. 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 9:30 a. m. 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
AID TO EDUCATION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 
429 of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey (chairman), Irving, and Wier. 

Also present: John S. Forsythe, general counsel to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Due to the fact that the House is going into session at 11 o’clock 
today instead of the usual 12 o’clock hour, we find it necessary to start 
the hearings in the absence of a quorum. Congressman Wier is on his 
way down and will be present shortly, and we will proceed with the 
hearings at this time. 

The first witness to be heard this morning is Superintendent James 
L. Creasy, of the Berkeley County, W. Va., schools. 

Mr. Creasy, you may identify yourself to the reporter and proceed 
with your statement. 

Mr. Creasy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gwynn has a board meeting, and 
would it be all right for him to testify first? He requested to be 
permitted to. 

Mr. Baitey. That is perfectly all right. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS S. GWYNN, JR., ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Gwynn. I would like to first present to the committee a map 
of Prince Georges County, and it is very much related to what we 
are going to say about our locality. 

Here is the city of Washington, and Prince Georges County is 
this area [indicating], and I am going to speak about this area in a 
few minutes, on this side of Washington. 

Our problem is caused, to explain it in a nutshell, by the over- 
expansion into this area of the the Federal employees. 

Mr. Baitey. You may identify yourself for the reporter, Mr. 
Gwynn, and proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Gwynn. My name is Thomas 8S. Gwynn, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Prince Georges County, Md. 
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Gentlemen, a geographical setting of Prince Georges County is as 
follows: 

Prince Georges County, Md., surrounds the District of Columbia 
on the northeast, east, and southeast. Within the boundaries of the 
county there are over 486 square miles, the larger part being rural! 
and as yet undeveloped by dense housing. Large areas bordering 
on and adjacent to the District are now being subdivided and devel 
oped with a ready market being found due to the expanding Federa! 
employment in Washington. New roadways and express highways, 
such as the Annapolis-Washington roadway, the Baltimore -Wash- 
ington roadway, and the Indian Head powder plant, which is a naval 
agency, and Route 5 to Lexington Park roads, which is the large 
Patuxent Naval Experiment Station, all high-speed thoroughfares, 
traverse the county and provide excellent access for employees who 
work in Washington but live in Prince Georges County. 

Now, gentlemen, the second part of my statement covers popula 
tion trends. I have obtained the census figures, and in my statement 
I have shown that beginning back in 1800, at that time Prince Georges 
County was even larger than the city of Washington, D. C. In 
1810, the county was still larger, by roughly 5,000 people. In 1820, 
the city passed the population of Prince Georges County and has 
continued to pass it. In 1940, Washington had a population of 
663,091 people, and Prince Georges had a population of 89,490. How 
ever, the significant point, in 1950 the city had grown to only 792,234, 
whereas Prince Georges County had grown to 193,696. Our esti- 
mated population today is 220,000. The figures are as follows: 














Year Washington, Prince Georges 
. D.C. County 

—___ OLLI OTT ES ES OTS LT OTIS REEL OOS EO AAT ITS | 8, 144 21, 185 
EES TRG RE AR IO PEER a BE. a 15, 471 20, 589 
eee Te en, | 23) 336 20, 216 
ee eae See i ee eg oe 51, 687 21, 549 
TLS ai RSS Ea ec RS ee Rid hee Oe ee 278, 718 29, 898 
_ , SERGE SERIE SoS ys ite eee ee ore ee ees re ees | 437, 571 43, 347 
_, Seats Seek ee ee ERE as nae | 663, 091 | 89, 490 
"ee ae US 2 Sie Gea es Re tA SRS wee 26 the RC 792, 234 | 193, 696 
1952 Pokaan CERES SI PSS NS EE PE on ented Rea a 1 220, 000 





The comparison is made to point up the rapid trend in late years in 
the population of Prince Georges County. The last decade and, 
particularly, the World War II years, when Washington was the hub 
of defense direction and planning, the population increased over 117 
percent. It would be very conservative to state that this population 
trend may be expected to continue in view of governmental activity 
and Federal employment. 

Quoting from the Evening Star of April 4, 1952, page B-4: 

Real estate board records show that from January 1, 1946, to December 31, 
1951, permits were issued for construction of 121,494 housing units. Greatest 
number were built in Prince Georges County, with the District second and 
Montgomery County third. 

At the same time, gentlemen, to show you our school enrollment 
figures, I have shown the figures beginning with the year 1940-41 
and coming down to the present time, and also the anticipated enroll- 
ment through 1954-55. 
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Year: Enroliment | Year—Continued Enrollment 
PE ie es, os ese 17, 144 io ES a ee Gage ae 28, 373 
1941-42... ....- re oe a 1950-51___ mer ay 31, 428 
Pe se Be ee ene aoe 1951—52___- = 34, 830 
OS) re: oe a) 1952-53 _- : 1 38, 200 
LS” & SS bee ee _ 22,096] 1953-54 __ sen vie PERSO 
STE sd ee, (oe am 1954-55_____- i cae 2S, OOD 


1 Anticipated enrollment, 


You will note in 1940-41 there were enrolled 17,144 children. I 
have given you the figures to show you the period at the beginning of 
World War II; and then you will notice in 1947, there were 22,096 
pupils enrolled. ‘There were an additional 4,000 people in 1 year, 
in 1949. Weare growing at the rate of 3,000 to 3,500 pupils per vear. 
Since 1940 we have gone from 17,144 to an anticipated enrollment in 
1954 of 45,000. 

With the many factors involved in determining the population of the 
county, the situation becomes so fluid that estimating beyond a few 
years takes on the fancy of recklessness. 

The above figures mean little unless translated into needed facilities 
to care for pupil increases. Every increase of 3,000 pupils means 100 
classrooms with accompanying auxiliary facilities computed at a cost 
of no less than $37,500 per room. 

With the most able and considerate effort on the part of State 
officials, the board of county commissioners, and the interest of 
PTA and lay groups, Prince Georges County has not been able to 
properly house all the school pupils. Today there are 2,450 children 
on a part-time basis in 11 different schools out of the 85 in operation. 

Our classrooms in use are set out as follows: 


Class} 

Year: rooms 
RATS ae FS gee ar a Ph egy eee aera re Sree eee ee? Se" Pane See 396 
Ne ee ee at oh ae ee cs 705 
SUR eso IAP. Plt eo ec Ll alia geGe yeaa rs Ae Ages RDA 2 805 
RN og oe ee ee eg arg, ges patie eure See a ce ems 850 
oy EGR gs DORE o's OR TS ee et ee, ee eo) Ss eS eee De rete 978 


Teaching stations, 1,078. 

You can see, gentlemen, that we have tried there, and we have gone 
from 1941 with 396 classrooms to 1951 with teaching stations of 1,078. 
Still we have 2,450 children on part-time school. 

A. Under construction today, 108 classrooms. 

B. In the current program of being planned and bids awarded, 113. 

C. If class size or room capacity is computed at 25 pupils, made 
necessary by the large number of special classes—music, stenography, 
homemaking, shops—where the size is 20 pupils per room, over 1,393 
additional classrooms are needed at once. At the end of the present 
program, sometime in 1953, only 1,199 classrooms will be available. 
This number, as can readily be determined, will not suffice at present, 
much less when another 3,300 to 3,500 pupils enroll next school year. 

I show here our local effort to finance the need by bond issues: 


Year: Amount Year—Continued Amount 
Ge Seek Leet a Oe 1949____ be 650, 000 
Lo  SESRD ER perenpeceeiees sat t a 500, 000 
CSE ge pe i 2.~: 2,000} 000 1951_- 8 hey : 3, 300, 000 
| Sone a 2, 000, 000 1952_. aa _ 5, 000, 000 
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At the same time, in 1949 we borrowed from the State of Mary- 
land $6,310,221. Along with that we received a grant from the 
State of Maryland of $1,701,480. That means that $22,000,000 has 
been spent by this county for schools since 1945. 

In view of the large rural area of the county, as you can well see 
by the map, the absence of any major industries, the establishment 
of a tax rate in keeping with ability to pay, and with an assessed 
valuation of less than $300,000,000, the local effort to finance schoo! 
plant construction has been outstanding and deserves commendation. 
It should be borne in mind that in addition to the construction budget 
each year, the operating budget of the board of education has to be 
financed by local and State effort. The operating budget for the 
next fiscal year approximates $8,000,000. 

Cause of the school housing need: 

A. It is not the birth rate locally, as vital statistics indicate the 
county is able to care for its native born. 

B. It is not retardation, as the percentage of graduates conforms 
er State and other averages. 

. It is not the lengthening of the school term, as thie was met 2 
years ago. 

D. It is not ‘‘redistricting’’ or boundary changes, as the county has 
encompassed the same area since colonial days. 

EK. The real cause is in-migration as reflected by 

(a) Federal employment in Washington, D. C., as employees 
live in the suburbs. 

(b) Federal installations in the county such as Cheltenham 
Naval Observatory, Andrews Airfieid, Bureau of Census at 
Suitland, Beltsville Agricultural Research Center, and Fort 
Washington, attract employees and increase population. 

Mr. Battey. Allow me to interrupt. Do you have an estimate of 
the approximate assessed valuation of the properties within the 
county to which the Government has title? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, sir, we do not, because I tried to get that, and 
you have a hard time doing it. We have called Congressman Sasscer’s 
office, and he cannot find the assessed valuation of those properties, 
and it can only be estimated. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have an estimate? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, sir, not here. 

Mr. Baittey. It might be advisable if you could get that informa- 
tion for us, and it would have a direct bearing on the situation. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Wier. Pardon me. It would not do any more good in Prince 
Georges County than it does in the District. What is the use of 
getting it? 

Mr. Bartey. Well, it is an argument to show that there is a 
Government responsibility. 

Mr. Wier. The District has got an argument, too. 

Mr. Batutey. They are losing population right along. 

Mr. Wier. Pardon me for interrupting. but I could not miss 
that one. 

(The information referred to was subsequently furnished and is as 
follows: ) 
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Boarp or Epucation oF Prince Grorces Counry, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., April 8, 1942. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Batley, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN BaiLey: The information that you requested in further- 
ance of the testimony that I made Lefore your committee on Tuesday, April 8, 
1952, is as follows: 

Question 1. What percent of the assessed valuation represents true valuation? 

Answer. 55 percent. 

Question 2. What is the current bonded indebtedness for schools? 

Answer. $20,799,000. 

Question 3. What part of the operating budget is for operation? 

Answer. $38,041,688. 

Question 4. What part of the operating budget is to retire indebtedness? 

Answer. $1, 678, 183.39. 

Question 5. Total current budget? 

Answer. $9,719,871.39. 

I hope that this will help further the cause of enabling Prince Georges County 
to acquire funds to properly house its school children. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas 8S. Gwynn, Jr., 
Assis‘ant Superintendent. 

Mr. Gwynn. The third cause from in-migration is 

(c) Shift of residents from Washington, D. C., to the suburbs 
for various and sundry reasons. 

(d) Surveys and parent-sampling of occupations have indicated 
Federal employment as the reason for being in the area. Absence 
of “‘big industry” or a magnetic employment center would sub- 
stantiate this. 

In conclusion, as evidenced by the statistics and figures in the above 
tables, it is apparently necessary for funds to be appropriated by the 
Federal Government if Prince Georges County is to house properly 
those school pupils residing within its boundaries and their being there 
primarily because of Federal employment of the parents. 

In addition to that, gentlemen, perhaps not of interest to you but 
it might be a little unusual, we keep a large scrapbook of the problems 
faced in our county by schools in school construction, and if the 
committee wishes to glance through these various clippings to see 
how we have tried to keep up with this problem, I will be glad to turn 
it over to you. 

Mr. Battey. You might leave it here for the information of the 
committee. 

Mr. Gwynn. Could we get it back, Congressman? 

Mr. Battey. I presume so. You can arrange with the clerk about 
that. 

I do have some rather pointed questions to ask you. What is the 
total bonded indebtedness of Prince Georges County for schools, at 
the present time? 

Mr. Gwynn. Congressman, I would hesitate to answer that, 
because I am substituting, really, for the superintendent of schools, 
and I did not bring that information. 

Mr. Baiuey. I think that we should know that. 

What is the bonding limit under the Constitution of the State of 
Maryland? 

Mr. Gwynw. Sir, we have no constitutional or statutory limitation. 
We try to stay within 7 percent. 

Mr. Baitey. You try to stay within 7 percent of the total assessed 
valuation? 
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Mr. Gwynn. Of the county, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barxey. I believe that you gave that assessed valuation as 
$300,000 ,000. 

Mr. Gwynn. Less than $300,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. What percent of the actual cash value does that 
assessment represent? 

Mr. Gwynn. Well, the tax assessors say they assess at 100 percent. 

Mr. Battey. They say that, but I think that that is not exactly 
‘right. The testimony was given yesterday by the Arlington County 
superintendent that theirs approximated 40 percent of the actual 
value. J am wondering what the percentage would be in Prince 
Georges County, because it is one of the factors on which we would 
have to determine whether they were using a maximum local effort to 
meet their situation. 

Over in Arlington County, up until 1948, the assessed valuation 
represented only about 10 percent of the actual value, and they have 
upped that now to approximately 40 percent. 

If you can get that information, we would be glad to have you 
supply it to the clerk so that we can get it in the testimony. 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was subsequently supplied and is made 
a part of the record.) 

Mr. Baitey. Now, you say you have no industrial development 
in Prince Georges County, and that means, then, that your assessed 
valuation is largely on the homes and business concerns, is that right? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Stores and otber businesses. 

Mr. Gwynn. And farms particularly, yes. 

Mr. Bartey. You bave a considerable farm valuation because of 
the tremendous size of the County? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. What percentage of your newly acquired citizens are 
Government employees, do you have that? You must have a survey 
of some kind. 

Mr. Gwynn. We found that roughly over 8,000 of our pupils come 
from homes of Federally employed people. 

Mr. Battery. Eight thousand of them? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. What assistance have you been getting under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 815? 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir, we are entitled on the ratio of two-million-one- 
hundred-and-seventeen-thousand-odd dollars, but we have not re- 
ceived any of that. 

Mr. Bariey. None at all? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Would you mind explaining why? 

Mr. Gwynn. Well, sir, we are told that our entitlement is down to a 
point of 16.7. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Wier, will you take over at this point? 

Mr. Wier. I have talked so much about it now that I do not know 
what new to ask him, but that is a general situation. Congress has 
appropriated in the last 2 years that the law has been in effect, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of what they should have, around one-fifth of what 
they should have to meet their entitlements, and I guess that you 
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have the same answer that I have for the schools in my district, and 
that is that only those schools in my State that can show a 40 percent 
impact can secure money, and there is no money for the others. 
The agency starts off with the 95 percent impact, and the 90 percent 
impact schools, and then it goes down to 40 percent, and then they 
are out of money. 

Now, this little distressed school district down here, like yours or 
mine, that is going to be below that 40 percent, have not been able 
to get a cent. 

We can increase that appropriation, and we have done so in the 
House to $135 million, and it was $50 million last year. It was 
increased to $135 million, and the chairman here is making a strenuous 
attempt to get the Senate to even boost that. 

Mr. Gwynn. We were told in the discussions that if the amount 
of $150 million was appropriated, Prince Georges County might 
receive its entitlement. - 

Mr. Wier. I was going to bring that up. The other day when 
Mr. McGrath and his staff were here at the first meeting, we raised 
that question here. And now, with $135 million assured for 1952 
and 1953, and that money is available as soon as the President puts 
his signature on it, whatever the amount is—and I am sure it will not 
be less than $135 million—I do not think the Senate will cut that. 
I am sure they will not, because the House is the cutting instrument 
around here. I think Mr. McGrath said that with that $135 million, 
and not anticipating what the Senate might do upward, but on the 
basis of $135 million he said he thought they could move down 
around 30 percent, I would say, in round figures. And what was 
the figure you used there for Prince Georges County? 

Mr. Gwynn. It is 16.7 percent. 

Mr. Wier. You are a long ways off yet. 

Mr. Gwynn. That is why we hope you get this $80 million, that is, 
in addition to the $135 million. 

Mr. Battny. May I ask at this point what your tax rate is on $100 
of valuation? 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir, it has just been assigned, $1.98. 

Mr. Baitrey. That is slightly below the tax rate, I believe, in 
Arlington County, Va., as given by Dr. Early yesterday in his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Gwynn. Probably we assessed at 100 percent. 

Mr. Baitey. What part of that is allocated for operating expense 
and what part of it is used for financing your bonds? How is the levy 
broken down? 

Mr. Gwynn. If I remember correctly, because I do not have that 
figure here, approximately $1,300,000 is used for bond redemption and 
indebtedness; and you mean of that $1.98, or the total budget? 

Mr. Baitey. You could use it in dollars, if you want to, and you 
have an $8 million budget, and $1,300,000 of it goes to finance and 
service bonds, and the remainder would be your operating expenses? 

Mr. Gwynn. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. You can leave it in dollars, and it is just as convenient 
to put it in percentages from that. 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Let me inquire about this money you secured from 
the State of Maryland. Is that an outright grant, or is it borrowed? 
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Mr. Gwynn. Sir, the major part, the $6,310,221, was loaned to 
the county, and has to be repaid. 

Mr. BatLtey. What are the terms of repayment? 

Mr. Gwynn. Fifteen years. 

Mr. Batiey. Are you servicing those loans out of that $1,300,000? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. What is your interest rate on that? 

Mr. Gwynn. The interest rate is very low, and I do not know what 
it is. 

Mr. Battey. Well, does it compare to a commercial interest rate? 

Mr. Gwynn. It is much lower than the interest rate we paid when 
we sold this $5 million bond issue in February of this year. 

Mr. Bartey. Well, can you still secure additional funds from the 
State, or have you exhausted your entitlements? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, sir. When the State legislature set up this fund, 
Prince Georges County borrowed all it could get from the fund, and 
received its entire grant; and with that, we built four large major high 
schools, and each of these high schools will accommodate around 1,400 
to 1,600 children. 

Mr. Bariey. Then there is not any more available from the State of 
Maryland unless some future legislature provides it? 

Mr. Gwynn. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Then you will be back, to meet your problem that 
exists today and for the future impact, you will be back on your own 
resources? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have any additional bonding capacity to keep 
within this 7 percent you are talking about? 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir, the financial experts suggest that the county not 
issue any further bonds, and our county commissioners have indicated 
that they would be very reluctant to issue any more bonds until per- 
haps late next year, 1953, or even 1954. 

Mr. Battery. Due to the fact that your bonding capacity was too 
high? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Batuey. Or due to the fact that the interest rates are too high? 

Mr. Gwynn. The bonding capacity has just about reached its peak. 

Mr. Battery. I believe you testified that you needed 1393 new rooms, 
new class rooms, is that right? 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir, I will find that figure. 

Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Barney. Do you have any of those under construction that 
will take up any of that amount? 

Mr. Gwynn. Sir, we have under construction now, 108 classrooms; 
and we have in the process of being planned on the drawing boards of 
the architects, 113. 

Mr. Battery. Is your financing available for those? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Then your situation is approximately something like 
1,000 classrooms, or a little better than 1,000 classrooms short, even 
when you have completed your program that is in process? 

Mr. Gwynn. Well, sir, we need 1,393 today, and at the end of our 
program we will only have 1,199, and so we will still be short roughly 
one-hundred-and-some classrooms. In other words, Congressman 
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Bailey, we sometimes feel we could keep up with the current problem 
if we did not receive any more children, but each September we are 
picking up between 3,000 and 3,500 or more children, and we get 
right back to where we start, you see. 

Mr. Battery. So it is a recurring problem, then, each year. 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Irving, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Irvine. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wier. Let me clear up one point in your problem, and I will 
certainly have to agree with you, you havea problem. You indicated, 
by reading about five causes of the tremendous increase in your school 
population since 1940, there was primarily one cause, and that was 
the influx of people working for the Government in Washington 
moving into your county, and therefore increasing your school load 
tremendously. 

If that is true, under Public Law 815, which is a fairly liberal 
yardstick in determining an impact from other sources than your 
own source, particularly Government impact, how is it that you 
only arrive at the figure of 16 percent impact? Because with this 
increase of over 100 percent in 10 years, starting out with 17,000 
and I think for this year you have about 34,000 or 35,000-—— 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. If that is all due to Government impact, or Government 
employees’ impact, people working for the Government, how is it 
that you only come to the figure of 16 percent? 

Mr. Gwynn. Well, sir, I did not work that table up, but as I. 
recollect, there were certain disqualifications of areas adjacent to 
Washington that would not be true if it were an air base out in 
Oklahoma or someplace like that. 

Mr. Wier. Not too far remote from the practical problem. We 
have this fringe area of Washington all around us, completely around 
us, in which this problem made itself felt, and if I remember the 
provision of Public Law 815, I do not remember what differential 
there is in the fringe communities of Washington relative to this 
impact of Government employees as against Detroit, with war plants 
and housing. 

Mr. Batitey. I do not recall that there is any differential. 

Mr. Forsythe, the counsel for the committee, might give us some 
information on that point. 

Mr. Forsytrur. I do not remember specifically what it is, Mr. 
Wier, but I do recall that the full committee insisted on making some 
differential for the areas right around Washington, and perhaps it is 
children whose parents work in Washington are not counted. 

Mr. Wier. I remember we discussed that. 

Mr. Forsyrue. There is ‘some provision to that effect. 

Mr. Wier. You have never talked to the Department of Education 
as to why you did not get the return on a full impact of Government 
employees, have you? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, sir. I am really substituting for the superin- 
tendent of schools here, but I recollect that there is that distinction 
in that law somewhere that makes us discount a tremendous number 
of pupils. 

Mr. Wier. I remember discussing it, but I did not think it was 
carried into the law. I thought it was a matter of discussion. 
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Mr. Roser. I can answer that question, if I may, without butting in. 


On the 202 (c) children, which those would be, you can only count 
the difference between your present growth and 110 percent of your 


1938-39, and so you would lose around 1 5700 children if they had 
17,000 A. D. A. in 1938-39. 

Mr. Wier. May I ask who this is, making the statement? 

Mr. Rose. I am Oscar Rose, from Midwest City, Okla. 

Mr. Wier. Per aps we had better add you to the committee. 

Mr. Rose. I just happen to know the answer to that. 

Mr. Wier. I am in disagreement with that philosophy, because 
those children are as much entitled to go to school as any other 
children, and receive the benefits. 

That is all the questions I had, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Forsythe has a question. 

Mr. Forsyraer. Let me say first, Mr. Chairman, that the difficulty 
mentioned by the witness is caused by the language in section 202 (b) 
which prevents the counties around Washington from counting 
children whose parents work in Washington for the purpose of that 
subsection. Under sec. 202 (b) they may count only children whose 
parents work and reside in the same State. Now one further question 
on the figure that you mentioned as the tax rate, $1.98 per hundred. 
Is that just for schools? 

Mr. Gwynn. No, that is the entire tax rate for the county. 

Mr. ForsytHre. How much of that is allotted to schools? 

Mr. Gwynn. Well, I could give you a rough answer. Last vear it 
was over 72 percent of a $2 tax ‘Tate, and so this year it would probably 
be a little bit more of a $1.98 tax rate. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, it is something less than $1 on the hundred 
that goes to the schools. Did you say 72 percent? 

Mr. Gwynn. I said 72 percent of the total rate. 

Mr. Forsytue. That goes to schools? 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir; over 72 percent went for the schools. 

Mr. Forsyrur. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Could you point out the section of the bill that we are 
talking about? 

Mr. Battery. Before dismissing the witness, let me remind you again, 
if you can supply the committee with the information I asked for, the 
additional information on your total bonding, outstanding bonds, we 
would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir; I will try to do that. 

Mr. Bartey. And on a percentage basis, what part of your total 
school effort is allocated to financing your indebtedness, and what 
part is used for operation. 

Mr. Gwynn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was subsequently supplied and is 
printed as part of the record.) 

Mr. Battery. I want to thank the witness for his courtesy in ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee, and I hope that we can work some- 
thing out to the advantage of your county, because you do have a 
serious problem. 

Mr. Gwynn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you. 

At this time the committee will hear Superintendent James Creasy, 
of the Berkeley County, W. Va., schools. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES L. CREASY, SUPERINTENDENT, BERKELEY 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. Creasy. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee—— 

Mr. Bartey. May I at this time preface the testimony of the 
gentleman from West Virginia by saying that some years ago when I 
was State director of the budget in West Virginia, I used to allocate 
the funds to Mr. Creasy’s county on the State-aid program, and I 
sincerely hope that the committee will be able to develop some legis- 
lation here that will give some assistance to the county in the way of 
helping finance their evident construction needs. 

You may identify yourself to the reporter, and proceed with your 
testimony. 

Mr. Creasy. My name is James L. Creasy, superintendent of 
schools of Berkeley County, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

My report will not be confined to my county alone. We have, in 
West Virginia, 55 school districts, each comprised of a county. In 
1933, the tax structure in West Virginia became inoperable and was 
replaced by a tax limitation amendment, constitutional amendment, 
under which we operated and are still operating. 

The first break in that amendment was made in 1950, when the 
people of the State voted to permit bonding to the extent of 3 percent 
of the assessed valuation of any school district. That was for school- 
house construction. 

Mr. Battey. Let me at that point make that clear. We already 
had a constitutional limitation of 5, and are we to understand it is now 
a total of 8 percent? 

Mr. Creasy. No, sir; it is 3 percent within the 5 percent, and the 
5 percent in the law before the 3 percent was adopted had no means of 
financing. In other words, you could vote excess levies for a 3-year 
period, and bonds for a 30-year period. If the people failed to approve 
the excess levies to service the bonds at the end of the 3-year period, 
the school systems—and two or three of them did—find themselves 
in very serious financial condition because of the fact that from that 
point on they had to finance bonds out of current expense money. 

The purpose of the 3 percent was to permit the people by a 60-per- 
cent majority to vote servicing of bonds over and above the tax-limi- 
tation amendment. 

Does that explain it? 

Mr. Battery. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Creasy. There was very little school building construction 
accomplished in West Virginia following the year 1933 for approxi- 
mately 15 years. The State took more and more of the responsibility 
for financing the schools, and in the year 1950 a $10 million supple- 
ment to local funds was granted. That was in the year 1949, begin- 
ning with the year 1950 construction. 

Mr. Battery. Was that supplement for construction purposes? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir; for construction, remodeling, and renova- 
tion. It was wholly for school plants. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have available there to put in the record 
what percent of the total school budget is financed by the State? 

Mr. Creasy. I do not have that. I know generally, but I would 
rather send it to you. 
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Mr. Bartey. Well, it is approximately 71 or 72 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir; it is ‘approximately 70 pereent. I will be 
glad to send that information in to the committee. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished.) 

Mr. Baitey. I wish you would go into a little more detail on this 
$10 million legislative appropriation, and how that is disbursed, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Creasy. It was disbursed to counties on a matching basis, 
and the matching of the county was to be retroactive. For example, 
if the county had voted within a certain number of years previous to 
this, appropriation bonds, those were to be counted for mi itching pur- 
poses; excess levies for school construction, and increase in assessed 
valuations, were all considered matching requirements for the $10 
million. And out of that money, of course, school building construc- 
tion was immediately stepped up in 1950. 

As a consequence, we built 310 classrooms, 14 gymnasiums, 43 
kitchens, 40 furnace rooms, and a number of special purpose rooms, 
during the years immediately following 1950, that is, in the past 2 
years. 

Mr. Baitey. That State appropriation was out of their surplus of 
State revenues? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. Is it to be a continuing proposition? 

Mr. Creasy. No, sir; it was appropriated for a 2-year period, and 
it is exhausted now, and none was appropriated at the last session. 
That was appropriated in the 1949 legislature. The 1951 legislature 
made no additional appropriation. 

I mentioned the constitutional amendment which made it possible 
to service school construction in the amount of 3 percent of the assessed 
valuations in any county voting such bonds by a 60-percent majority. 
To date, seven of the 55 counties have voted bonds under this pro- 
vision, in the amount of $20 million. I think that Kanawha County 
voted about $9 million of the $20 million, and it has the most acute 
construction problem in the State, being almost purely an industrial 
center. However, if each county in the State voted its full 3 percent, 
and added to that amount the moneys now in the State sinking fund 
for school building construction, there would stil exist in the State a 
$26,806,514 deficit based on present construction costs, and the total 
cost of the existing needs being, for next school term, $92,014,054, 
according to a recent survey conducted by the division of school 
plant planning. 

Mr. Barney. I take it that that survey is the one requested by 
the Federal Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Creasy. That is right. 

Mr. Baittey. And your total problem is $92 million? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, $92 million. And the survey shows $84 million, 
but I based it on present costs, because we are facing the increased 
costs. 

Mr. Baittey. The costs have increased since the survey was made? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. What part of that $92 million can the counties and 
the State—or since the State legislature is not continuing that con- 
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struction appropriation, what part of that $92 million can the 55 
counties assume? 

Mr. Creasy. We lack $26 million, in round figures, or $27 million, 
of raising the amount, if we voted the 3 percent in all counties. 

Mr. Bamey. In other words, if the several counties all took advan- 
tage of the liberalization of your bonding capacity and voted the full 
amount, you would still need outside aid ‘of approximately $26 million 
to meet your school program in the State? 

Mr. Creasy. That is for next year, that is for the next school term, 
That is disregarding the needs beyond 1952-53. 

Mr. Bartey. You assume that there will be a continuing impact? 

Mr. Creasy. Well, I will come to that in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Barttey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Creasy. We have a further complication of this situation, as 
most States do, I suppose. We have the wealth concentrated in 
industrial counties, which means that rural counties, usually with 
little wealth, would be able to raise only a fraction of the money 
they need for schoolhouse construction if the »y voted the full 3 percent. 
It is from these counties that many of the industrial workers are later 
recruited, and they migrate to the urban centers with educational 
handicaps. This, incidentally, is a strong argument for some equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity throughout the rural areas. Through 
its program of State aid, West Virginia has done an outstanding 
service to its rural counties, and is making a State effort which ranks 
at the top in the Nation. 

The reason I mention that is that some of the most acute school 
building needs we have in the State are found in the rural counties, 
although Kanawha County is facing a tremendous problem in its 
industrial expansion. 

I want to present now the population trends which are taken from 
a study of the vital statistics. In order to make these figures sig- 
nificant, vou must remember that we had in 1928 approximately 
40 million beginning pupils in the schools; but in 1952-53, we have 
an increase of 9.000: in 1953-54, 14,000; 19: 54-55, 12,000; and 1955 
56, 12,500. This cumulative increase is all the more serious because 
of the present situation which is given in the next paragraph. 

Mr. Battery. May I go back, and did you use the expression 
40 million when you should have said 40,000? 

Mr. Creasy. I should have said 40,000; thank you. 

I do not like to make a negative approach to this next paragraph, 
but I do want to present these conditions which exist largely in the 
rural areas of the State. 

There are 99,214 pupils attending school in West Virginia in which 
there are no indoor toilets; 24,728 have no water on the school 
grounds; 53,708 have water which is secured from old-fashioned hand 
pumps; 16,307 pupils attend school in West Virginia in which there is 
no artificial lighting, no electricity. 

According to the same survey, which was the surve vy mentioned by 
the chairman, which the United States Office of Education made in 
conjunction with the State department of West Virginia, 81,022 
pupils have inadequate washing facilities in their schools. 

The report also showed that 7,309 classrooms, approximately 
46 percent of those in the State, have enrollments of more than 30 
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pupils per room; that 694 classrooms have between 41 and 50 pupils; 
and that 79 classrooms have more than 50 pupils each. 

Now, a specific study was made of Berkeley County. 

Mr. Batvey. Before you take that up, I want to say that I am 
sure the committee would appreciate getting these figures on impact 
in schools not in areas suffering from a Federal activity impact. 

Mr. Creasy. Well, that is largely, of course—— 

Mr. Battery. It is the first testimony the committee has had of 
impact existing, and otherwise unsatisfactory conditions, in purely 
rural areas. 

Mr. Creasy. Where they have cumulative problems over a period 
of years. 

Mr. Baivery. Yes, and it is showing an impact not due to Federal 
activities. 

Mr. Creasy. Well, as a matter of fact, of course, our State has 
some very strong industrial areas which are affected. For example, 
Kanawha County, where we have the chemical and industrial center; 
and the Ohio Valley where, from Wheeling almost down to Huntington, 
we have that situation. 

Mr. Battery. We also have an impact in Monongalia County, of 
the big ordnance plant there. 

Mr. Creasy. That is right, and we have some other areas. But 
that is not our major problem, insofar as I see it, although we do have 
some areas which are directly affected by defense industries. 

Are there any other questions that you would like to ask about the 
State in general, before I give a very brief résumé of my own district? 

Mr. Baitey. We have the survey here from West Virginia available, 
and we appreciate your taking the time to give us some over-all State 
statistics; and, of course, we want to know your problem in Berkeley 
County, and you go right ahead. 

Mr. Wier. Before he gets into Berkeley County—is that your 
county? 

Mr. Battery. That is his county. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask this question on the State level: Whether 
it is impacted districts or nonimpacted districts from Federal activities, 
how many children are there in the State of West Virginia now that 
are subject to school who are not able to go to school because there 
is not the necessary provision of classrooms, and how many children 
in the State of West Virginia today, either impacted or nonimpacted, 
are compelled to get only half-time education or part-time is perhaps 
a better word? Do you have any conditions of that kind? 

Mr. Creasy. Those conditions are very few in, West Virginia. 
In other words, we have provided facilities of some kind for most all 
pupils. 

When I went to Berkeley County as superintendent 2% years ago, 
I found the first-grade children in the city of Martinsburg with only 
half-time school facilities, and as a matter of fact, when you have 
half-time you have less than half-time, because by the time you get 
one shift out and the other one in, you lose some of the time. After 
a year’s time there, we were able to make some adjustments which 
eliminated that. 

Now, they did have, in the city of Huntington, a few children on a 
half-time basis, but I think that has been corrected. If there are 
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any children in the State on a half-time basis, I do not have that 
information. 

Mr. Wier. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Battery. Before you start your testimony on Berkeley County, 
I do not want to appear to be rude in vacating the chair, but I have 
been called over to another subcommittee for a few minutes, and I 
would like to be excused. Mr. Irving will take over the chairmanship. 

Mr. Creasy. I do not know whether you want this entered in the 
record or not, but I would not want to leave without saying again 
that we sc hool people appreciate the interest you have taken in our 
problems, and it has been very fine. 

Mr. Baitny. Thank you very much. 

Will you give your Berkeley County figures, and I will be back 
here in a few minutes. 

Mr. Creasy. Berkeley County is 70 miles west of Washington in 
the eastern panhandle of West Virginia, and it comprises the lower 
part of the Shenandoah Valley, a very rich farming area, and it has 
some industry. About half of the county is rural, and half urban. 
And as I said before, I came there 2% years ago, and found school 
buildings which had been built many of them near the turn of the 
century, and now they are coming to the place where we are going to 
have to reroof big high schools, and we are having to replace furnaces, 
and the walls are questionable, and the entire school building mainte- 
nance problem has become quite a burden on the district. 

Now, we are making a study—that is, | say ‘‘we’’; the people of 
every school district are involved in a county-wide survey under the 
direction of George Washington University here in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Fox is directing it. We are finding some very interesting things in 
our county, and we are finding that the people rather desperately 
want better schools for their children, and as they study the conditions, 
they see now that schoolhouse construction and maintenance in that 
district has lagged, and that we are a long way behind what we should 
be, even to start from here and take care of the future. That is an 
important point. 

Now, in our county, if we bonded our county district to the 3 percent 
possible under the present law, that is, 3 percent from which we can 
service bonds, we would raise approximately $1,100,000. A conserva- 
tive estimate, as has developed from our survey, our local survey, is 
$2 million school building construction needs at present, 

Now, it would be unwise for us to obligate the full bonding potential 
of the county, because if we would have a big school destroyed by fire 
within the next few years, we would have no way of replacing it, no 
way whatsoever. So we do not think that we can bond to the full 
3 percent at present. And yet, we are facing an industrial develop- 
ment in the county, and the du Pont Co. is bringing its Wilmington, 
Del., explosive plant to the county, and it is under construction now. 
Also, we have had two or three other smaller industries to come to the 
county. 

Now, we are situated in that pincer movement of Frederick and 
Hagerstown, and we think perhaps being on the main line of the 
B. & O. Railroad, and with unlimited water supply, and so forth, and 
a great surplus of labor in the district, that perhaps other industries 
will come to our county. 

Of course, as superintendent of schools, and working with the 
board of educ ation, we have to figure some way to take care of our 
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boys and girls, and looking at it personally, I feel that it is a problem 
that is almost insurmountable under the present conditions. 

The matter of Federal aid to schoolhouse construction, with the 
State or the county district matching the amount allocated, would 
certainly go a long way toward solving our needs. I think, per- 
sonally, that it is one of the most important moves that could be made 
in the country. Looking at it from the standpoint of my own State, | 
think that some help in school building construction at this critical 
time is necessary. 

That is the extent of my report, and if you have any other questions, 
I should be glad to attempt to answer them. 

I say this, that in West Virginia we do not have our property taxes 
as high as some other States. Our valuations are not as high. It 
is one of the problems that we are working on in our local districts 
and we are in our county, and in most of the counties throughout 
the State. But that is out of our hands, and we have to work to that 
through committee work, and through the people, and the assessors. 

We have taxed, and we have a sales tax for educational purposes, 
and the appropriation for education in the schools, and we have 
taxed cigarettes, and the last legislature put an additional tax on 
soft drinks, and beer, until they taste like chlorox. And still we 
have not been able to get all of the money we need for school building 
construction and to pay the salaries of our teachers in order to main- 
tain the high professional average. We have 1,300 emergency 
teachers in our States. That means that we have 1,300 teachers who 
have substandard preparation for teaching. 

Now, again, that is a negative statement. We have 16,000 teachers 
who have very high standards of professional achievement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you how the States supports its school 
system financially. Do the counties get their revenue out of the 
general fund of the State by action of the State assembly? 

Mr. Creasy. Of the State legislature. It makes the appropriation. 

Mr. Wier. Out of general funds? 

Mr. Creasy. Each biennium, out of general funds. 

Mr. Wier. Your sales tax and your income tax and these other 
taxes are not levied directly for the schools? 

Mr. Creasy. We cannot do that, sir. All of the income goes into 
the general fund, and then it is appropriated by the legislature. 

Mr. Weir. So that the fate of your school system lies in the hands 
of your State assembly, insofar as funds are concerned? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, each 2 years. 

Mr. Werr. Now, in your counties, do you have a school millage tax? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir, we do have. Our limitation amendment is 
a pretty complex matter of taxing, but we have our property divided 
into four classifications, and the first is money, debentures, notes, and 
so forth; and then homes and farms, which are operated by the owner; 
and the third is business; and the fourth, businesses within muni- 
cipalities. 

Well, we have the limitation amendment, which started with 50 
cents on the hundred dollars, and then doubled, and then $2 for the 
municipalities; and then, on top of that, we have the servicing of 
bonds which were outstanding, you see, with the tax limitation 
amendment. 
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Mr. Wier. I am just talking about revenue now. 

Mr. Creasy. W all yes, the revenue, approximately, directly, half 
of the tax revenue goes for school purposes. 

Mr. Werr. Let us take Berkeley County. Where do you get 
revenue from in order to operate your schools: First, when you need 
construction; and second, the operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Creasy. Well, we have a direct property tax which brings 
in approximately a third of the money that goes to operate the schools. 

Mr. Weir. That is in Berkeley County, and that is your local tax, 
your own people? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir. And we have voted now, within that 
amount, levies over and above the limitation amendment, just as 
far as we can vote levies to run our schools. In other words, 
constitutional change would be necessary before we could vote addi- 
tional levies. 

Now, then, the balance comes from the State. 

Mr. Wier. Now, stop right there. Out of this local property 
tax—it is a real-estate tax, is it, in the main? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. Are you allowed to use any of those funds for con- 
struction needs? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, and in our county we used 5.63 percent last 
year for construction; but first of all, we are obligated to pay the 
teachers’ salaries, and this is a copy of my situation there. 

Mr. Wier. I am trying to find out from what sources you get 
your revenue. Do you have any limitations in your State about 
construction being limited to bond issues? 

Mr. Creasy. No, sir. The county board is obligated to run the 
schools on a 9-month term. We make our budgets, and we allocate 
so much to all of the different appropriation heads, and then that 
budget is approved by the State director of budgets. But if we can 
show the budget director that in Berkeley County we can allocate 
this much money to construction this year, then it will be approved, 
and there is no limit on the amount that we can allocate to construc- 
tion. However, less than 5 percent of the school moneys can be 
moved from one factor to another, because teachers’ salaries, the cost 
of coal, and the cost of the operation of the schools, and transporta- 
tion, and all of those things, just take so much money, which boards 
can do very little about. It has to be paid. And then we have a 
small amount left that we can allocate to construction, and we have 
to buy new busses, and so forth. 

Mr. Wier. What does the State do in its return of finances to 
Berkeley County? 

Mr. Creasy. It returns in our county, we get more money than we 
pay in the taxes to the State. We get almost two-thirds of the money 
to operate our schools from the State, the State aid. 

Mr. Wier. In other words—that is the answer I was seeking—inso- 
far as the operations of Berkeley County schools is cone erned, con- 
struction, payroll and operation, two-thirds of that comes from the 
State, and one-third comes from the local sources? 

Mr. Creasy. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. That is the answer that I wanted. 

Mr. Creasy. Those are approximate figures. 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 
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Mr. Irvina. I do not want to seem to hurry along, but on account 
of the House meeting an hour earlier today, we are finding it necessary, 
if we are going to hear all of the witnesses scheduled, not to make our 
answers too long, but I wanted to ask one or two questions and J 
will expect a very brief answer, if possible. 

You mentioned the salaries two or three times, and what is your 
minimum salary for the different teachers and grades of teachers, 
and how do they compare with the national average? 

Mr. Creasy. We have been seeking a $2,400 minimum salary for an 
A. B. degree, just to say it briefly, because master’s degrees and doc- 
tor’s degrees are paid more, and other lesser certificates less. But 
that is our base, $2,400, and we have come within $60 of reaching 
that. 

Mr. Irvine. You mean that is the starting salary? 

Mr. Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Incidentally, Washington County, which is just north of us, pays a 
higher salary, and we lose a number of teachers to other districts 
because of the fact that we do not pay as high as some of them do. 
That is Washington County, Md. 

Mr. Irvine. In the testimony, the gentleman from Prince Georges 
County, I think, stated that each classroom costs $37,000; and the 
testimony of one of the witnesses yesterday was, I think, $20,000. 
What is your estimate? 

Mr. Creasy. $20,000 is our figure. That depends entirely on the 
number of special things that you build into your school building. 

Mr. Irvine. It is just a modest effort, is that right? 

Mr. Creasy. The modern school building, of course, entails a num- 
ber of special rooms, special services, and so forth, and you can build 
them without or with those. 

Mr. Irvine. Does that $20,000 you are speaking of, which you esti- 
mate to be your cost, include these special rooms? 

Mr. Creasy. In a modified form, sir. You must remember that in 
West Virginia, labor and materials, and so forth, would not cost as 
much as they would in this district, and much of our State can supply 
labor without the excessive cost that you would find here. 

Mr. Irvine. I am not being critical. I am just trying to find out 
what the situation is in your district or in your State. 

Mr. Creasy. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Irvina. Generally, how do you feel the neglect of these prob- 
lems for another 6 or 7 or 10 years would affect the over-all picture, 
if you neglect the construction of schools, and so forth? 

Mr. Creasy. I think it is an ever-present problem, sir, and I think 
that we will go on fighting the problem; and I think eventually that 
the local districts will do something about it themselves, just as my 
district is going to, as it can. But I think that in the meantime, while 
we play around with that and some other problems, that we will have 
thousands and thousands of boys and girls to come into our schools and 
go through them under substandard conditions, and come out with 
limited educational equipment, and go on to do jobs that are going 
to require more and more educational know-how in the near future. 
And I think we are headed in that direction, and we are committed as a 
nation to a sound education for every boy and girl. And I think 
that we have the wealth to do it in the Nation, and I think if we do not 
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do it that the future generations will mark it as a disgrace to our 
wisdom and our planning. 

Mr. Irvine. Actually, we would be losing a lot of potential pro- 
ductive capacity if we do not educate them. 

Mr. Creasy. We certainly will. 

I mentioned my county is made up in half of farming districts, and 
farming today is big business, and farming today is rot someone 
getting a little bit of land and going out and making a living on that. 
It entails as much business as running a store, or running any other 
kind of a business. It entails knowledge, technical knowledge of 
machinery, of soil conditions, conservation, and underground water 
supply, and all of those things. They are so important to us that it 
seems to me that the very future of our Nation depends on a strength- 
ened school. 

I suppose that you would think naturally I would say that, being a 
school superintendent, but I have looked at it from all different angles, 
and I think that is a very important point. 

Mr. Irvine. I might be disappointed if you did not say some of 
those things. 

I think that that is all. 

Mr. Creasy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Irvine. The next witness is Mr. Angus McDonald, off the 
National Farmers Union. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. MeDonatp. My name is Angus McDonald, and I am assistant 
legislative representative of the National Farmers Union. 

I am informed by the clerk that the time is very short. If I can 
help the committee by summarizing this statement, I will be glad to 
do so, and limit my time to whatever the committee feels I should 
present. 

Mr. Irvine. I presume that would be the best way of proceeding. 
We are sorry that the time is not longer. 

Mr. McDona.p. I appreciate that, but the House is going into 
session early today. 

Mr. Irvine. We actually have not scheduled too many witnesses, 
only three, but the time has been cut short 1 hour. 

Will vou proceed, please. 

Mr. McDona.p. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to endorse, on behalf of my organization, H. R. 4545, 
which authorizes school construction aid. I believe that the rights 
of the States are safeguarded under this bill. That is one principle 
that my organization has insisted on in any Federal-aid legislation, 
that there be no Federal interference in administration of the program. 

In regard to the need for the legislation, I do not think that there 
can be any ‘question. I have heard here educators and others come 
forward with figures in regard to the increase in the number of children 
eligible for the school system, and I have seen reports recently on the 
inadequate conditions of the school buildings throughout the country, 
and I have looked at the McGrath report and have been very much 
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impressed by it. I think that the need for such legislation is general 
throuzhout the Nation. In particular, it is needed in rural areas, as 
everyone knows the one-room buildings, the horse-and-buggy con- 
dition, so to speak, of school facilities, is nearly always worse in rural 
areas. 

So we are very much interested in this legislation. We have advo- 
cated such legislation for a good many years, and we think that the 
need for it today is greater than ever before. 

I called yesterday one of our State educational directors, Mrs. 
Lulu Evanson, the State educational director of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union. She has been down here on a number of occasions 
testifying on similar legislation. She told me that the need in North 
Dakota is greater than ever before; that school construction is the 
No. 1 educational problem. She says they have the salary situation 
pretty well in hand, but thev simply do not have adequate buildings in 
the State. She told me of one instance where a building had burned 
down in Ray, N. Dak.; I believe, in Williams County. Two years 
ago this building burned down. Primary and secondary classes went 
to school in this building. And since that time, the people in the area 
have not been able to raise the money to build another building. She 
tells me they have $10,000, and that is all, to rebuild this building. 

Without some kind of Federal assistance, it looks as if they will 
never be able to have a school building adequate in this particular 
section. 

She also told me that there were other places in the State where 
they were nearly as bad off. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I will not prolong this testimony. I just 
want to emphasize that there is a crying need for such legislation, 
and we think in this period, where agriculture and industry is highly 
integrated, that education is abolutely necessary to the greatest 
extent of the ability of the students to learn. 

I would like to conclude my statement by saving we endorse this 
bill, or any similar bill which would help fill the need for school build- 
ings throughout the country. 

Mr. Irvine. Mr. Wier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wier. First, let me say to Mr. MacDonald that he mentioned 
specifically H. R. 4545. For the record, and for the benefit of any 
information you might print in your papers, H. R. 4545 is one of 
about seven bills, all closely related, with the same objectives. Weare 
working on all of the bills, and because this happens to be the chair- 
man’s bill, everybody uses it; but Mr. Bailey has indicated in pre- 
vious hearings that the final bill that we will probably draw will be a 
combination of the good things in each one of them, not particularly 
H. R. 4545. 

I am thoroughly aware of the agricultural problems that you relate 
to, because I, too, come from an agricultural district. The purpose 
of this committee is to carry on from the present legislation that we 
have now to aid the so-called Federal- -impacted school distric ts, and 
the only one that I think of that you have in North Dakota is on the 
Missouri River development. The Government has come in there 
and created some impacts on some of the school districts of that 
State. 

But merely resting our oars on the federally impacted areas is not 
sufficient, because we find many more severely distressed school dis- 
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tricts who are helpless to help themselves; and so we are moving from 
the impacted districts as the result of our 2 years of experience there, 
into the nonimpacted and the distressed school districts, wherever they 
may be. 

I think that the evidence here by the State school representatives 
has been very indicative of what you are putting stress on. The city 
of Minneapolis could take care of itself, and it has the means and the 
resources and the sources of taxation. But when we get out into the 
little rural country where the only tax there and the only means is 
the farm tax, or the home tax, that is not sufficient. 

Mr. McDona p. I agree with you entirely, Mr. Wier. I wish that 
I had a little more time to expand on the rural situation. As every- 
one knows, rural population is declining, and we lost about 1 million 
people last year. About 350,000 farm workers left the farm to go 
to the city. Now, that situation is not just 1 year. That situation 
has existed almost from the beginning of the founding of this Nation. 
Boys and girls live in the country, most of them, until they become 
able to support themselves and contribute something, and then they 
go to the city. 

Now, it seems to me that the rural sections of the Nation have been 
subsidizing the cities and towns right along, all of the time. You 
cannot have as high, relatively as high taxation in rural areas. The 
money is not there to get. So that the country, in such a situation, 
cannot support itself, and it cannot get the taxes to build as good 
schools as you have in the city areas, and at the same time subsidizing 
the city by sending away most of the boys and girls when they attain 
the age where they will make a contribution and bring back some of 
this expenditure. 

Mr. Wier. Let me make a suggestion, Mr. McDonald, and then I 
am through. You picked out North Dakota as having some very 
distressed districts. There is one State in which there should be no 
distress at this time, for several reasons. One of them is that the 
Farmers Union is a most powerful, potent factor in the State of 
North Dakota, and that is No. 1, both in the political and the economic 
life. And, No. 2, you have just developed great oil resources up 
there, and with your political significance in the North Dakota State 
Legislature, your organization ought to make a drive for these royalties 
on these oil fields for education. Am I correct? 

Mr. McDona tp. I agree, and I understand efforts are being made 
to revise the tax structure, and I do not know the details at all, of the 
State in order to get some money for education locally. But so often 
when there is money in the State, the educators find it almost impos- 
sible to get at it. 

Now, T happen to have taught school in a rural county in Oklahoma 
a good many years ago, in Seminole County, which I am told at one 
time produced one-ninth of all of the oil in the country. During the 
time I taught school in this county, most of the county people there 
were on relief, and this was during the depression, and one woman 
actually starved to death. Yet, this are had produced untold wealth, 
but it was not taxed, or it did not stay there, and it went somewhere, 
to Tulsa and Oklahoma City and other places, I suppose. The local 
people did not get the benefit of it and could not do anything about it. 

Mr. Wier. T know your strength in North Dakota, and so I can 
visualize that if your strength in the North Dakota Legislature was 
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jelled, they could easily take care of it. Not that I want to dodge 
the responsibility of Government, but there are some places where 
the resources are not funneled in where they should be funneled. 

Mr. Irvine. I just want to briefly say that if there is no objection, 
Mr. McDonald’s written statement will be included in the record in 
its entirety. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDona Lp, AssISTANT I,EGISLATIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I,am here to state the position 
of the National Farmers Union in regard to legislation authorizing Federal aid for 
the construction of public schools. My organization is on record in favor of such 
legislation without reservation except that administration and operation of the 
program be left entirely up to the States without interference in State schoo! 
curriculums. We believe that H. R. 4545 satisfies this requirement and also 
fulfills our wish that aid be in proportion to State per capita income and to the 
school needs of the State. 

The need for school construction has been realized by the members of my 
organization for many years. Year in, year out, at county, State, and national 
conventions, the Farmers Union has reiterated its view that the Federal Govern- 
ment should set aside funds for areas which could not finance needed school 
buildings. Rural areas, in particular, Farmers Union members feel, need assist- 
ance for this purpose. Over the years rural areas have subsidized cities and towns 
by rearing and educating millions of boys and girls who, when they arrived at an 
age where they could make their contribution to the economy and culture of the 
Nation, left the farms and moved to towns and cities. This fact, in our opinion, 
is one reason for the lack of rural education facilities. Another reason, of course, 
is that the narrow tax base in sparsely settled areas does not contribute enough 
funds to finance a modern school system. An additional reason is that the per 
pupil cost is much higher in sparsely settled areas. 

Juring the last 10 years, the disparity between rural and urban standards has 
increased. School construction has lagged far behind population increase. As is 
well-known, the birth rate of the Nation went way up during and after World 
War Il. The result was that millions of additional children have been crowding 
the already crowded school buildings. The situation has been getting worse every 
year and is due to worsen in the future. Authorities estimate that by 1958, there 
will be about 10 million more children eligible for public schools than there were in 
1947. According to a report of the New York Times, the elementary and second- 
ary school enrollment will approach 30 million this year. Next year, 1952-53, 
1,700,000 more children will be enrolled. 

While we believe the burden of educating these additional millions of children is 
general throughout the Nation and falls heavy on cities and towns, we believe that 
it is even heavier in rural areas. Inevitably rural areas, because they proportion- 
ately contribute more children, must bear the heaviest burden. As indicated, 
school construction has not met the need of this “tidal wave’’ of additional 
children. The percentage of funds spent on school construction as compared to 
funds spent on all education, has been falling. In 1920, 19 percent of all money 
spent on education was spent on school buildings; in the ’30s less than 10 percent 
was spent for school buildings; and in the ’40s around 5 percent. School children 
at the present time, due to this tremendous lag in school construction, have been 
going to school part-time, attending night classes, and undergoing many incon- 
veniences that interfere with their education. 

Mrs. Lulu Evanson, Farmers Union State educational director of North 
Dakota, informs me that the situation is critical in her State. She says that in 
a number of areas school buildings have been burned down and that it has been 
impossible for them to raise funds for their replacement. For example, in Ray, 
N. Dak., in Williams County, children are going to school in basements, ware- 
houses, and other poorly lighted and ill-heated structures. The local people 
have been able to raise only $10,000 in the 2 years that have lapsed since the build- 
ing burned. Not only is there need for replacement of buildings in such instances, 
but in many areas the school system should be consolidated, a new large stricture 
erected, and the old one-room school done away with altogether. 
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Significantly, according to a 1950 report, 86 percent of the 222,660 public 
buildings were in rural areas. It is also reported, at that time there were 75,000 
one-room schools, all of which were in rural areas. A recent survey of the Com- 
missioner of Education indicates that such a situation still exists. According to 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath, 24 percent of all elementary schools have outdoor 
privies, 20 percent have no washing facilities whatsoever, 20 percent constitute 
firetraps, 43 percent have no library, 34 percent no auditorium, and 41 percent 
no gymnasium. The survey also indicates that 25 percent of all elementary 
school buildings are in an unsatisfactory condition. 

We believe that the overwhelming majority of the unsatisfactory buildings and 
facilities exists in rural areas. While we do not favor discrimination between 
urban and rural areas, we feel that the need of the rural areas is sufficient reason 
for the enactment of a school construction bill. We may delay other building 
program or programs which entail Federal expenditures without irreparable harm, 
but we cannot delay or postpone the education of our children. The lost of a 
vear’s education in the life of a child can never be recaptured. During this 
period of atomic bombs, when our national agricultural and industrial system 
is highly integrated, the education of every American in proportion to his capacity 
to learn transcends the importance of all other matters. To cripple our educa- 
tional system by failing’to supply facilities would ultimately constitute a great 
blow to our economy and our democratic institutions as perhaps an atomic war. 
We, therefore, respectfully urge the members of this committee to give serious 
consideration to school construction legislation. 


ry 


Mr. Irvine. Also, the oil situation in North Dakota has not 
bloomed out as well as it has in some of the other States, and I do not 
know whether that has developed. I lived in Williams County for 
18 years, and I attended one of those one-room schoolhouses in my 
earlier youth, when we were homesteading near Ray, and J think it 
was at Spring Brook. There is a need in North Dakota, as well as 
every place else, for school construction, I am sure. 

I want to say briefly that I am glad that the farmers’ organizations 
and the rural people are beginning, and I would say are taking more 
interest in this problem and are backing up the people who have been 
interested for a long, long time, and I want to say right here, without 
rubbing anybody the wrong way, that labor organizations have been 
one of the strongest helpers to get education, of any group that I 
know of. The history of those organizations for the past 50 or 60 
or 75 years has been that they have been most interested and helpful 
in promoting education in this country. 

Mr. McDonatp. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. We feel that 
the labor organizations have perhaps been more in the forefront for 
legislation of this kind than some of the other farm organizations. 

Mr. Irvine. Well, we can all begin to work together, for a common 
purpose, and perhaps we can accomplish more. 

I am very happy that you have come here, and I think that we have 
to discontinue our discussion at this time. 

I want to thank you, Mr. McDonald, and all of the rest of the wit- 
nesses, for coming here and giving the splendid testimony they have, 
and of their time. 

Mr. Hussey (chief clerk). Mr. Chairman, we have some communi- 
cations here, and with your permission we will insert them in the 
record. J do not think it is necessary for me to call those off at this 
time, but T will turn them over to the reporter for insertion. 
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Mr. Irvine. If there is no objection, they will be inserted in the 
record. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


MipweEstT City, OxKua., February 7, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The committee on Federal legislation in the Midwest City schools 
has looked over all of the proposed legislation for education. 

While we are in favor of the general Federal aid to education, we believe that 
the (c) division of other recommended funds for education for 1953 ($80 millions 
for extended Federal aid under proposed amendments to Public Laws 874 and 
815) is most urgent. 

Due to the crowded conditions in many of the defense areas, we believe that 
the school-construction bill, H. R. 4545, introduced by Congressman Cleveland M, 
Bailey should be pushed at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
Mipwest City Ciassroom Tracuers’ ASssocrATION, 
C. R. Moon, Chairman Legislative Committee. 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Lansing, Mich., April 3, 1962. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Congress of the United States, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: To my regret I am unable to. go to Washington, D. C. 
during early Apri! to appear before the subcommittee holding a public hearing to 
consider H. R. 4545. 

I do favor the proposed bill and offer the attached statements for the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lee M. Tuurston. 





STaTEMENT oF LEE M. Tuurston, MicuiGAN SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
InstTRuUcTION, LANSING, MicH. 


As of April 7, 1952, Michigan is some $400,000,000 in arrears in public school 
construction and renovation. 

The dominant causes of this arrearage are national in kind and scale, and 
are doubtless well known to your committee. Michigan’s schoolhouse corstruc- 
tion lagged in the depression-stricken 1930’s, went into virtual suspension during 
the war of 1941-45, was thereafter exposed to inflationary discouragements, and 
during even these past 12 months has been distressed by want of critical materials 
for building. 

Michigan, among all the States, is one of the most gravely afflicted in its school 
housing. Its birth rate has nearly doubled since 1932; its industry has flourished 
and expanded, creating waves of in-migration of workers and their families; its 
cities and their suburbs have swollen in population on a scale that far outreaches 
the school plant facilities at hand, or within reach, or indeed within the fiscal 
capability of the school communities to build. Tides of population movement 
have drained some areas while impacting others, creating profound derangements. 
These circumstances are documented in the attachments. 

It is idle to expect speedy relief by reliance on the local property taxpayer. 
In many of the worst-distressed communities the taxable wealth simply isn’t 
there. The State government provides large subsidies for school operational 
expenses. I see no solution apart from Federal aid for schoolhouse construction. 

I favor H. R. 4545. 

One thousand two hundred and six Michigan school buildings, housing 31,443 
pupils for all or part of their school day, have only outdoor toilet facilities. 

Fifty-five school buildings, housing 4,782 pupils for all or part of their school 
day, have no toilet facilities. 

Three thousand three hundred and six (53 percent) of the 6,240 school buildings 
in Michigan, housing 216,147 pupils, are constructed of combustible materials; 
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1,996 of these buildings are located in the districts having only one, two, or three 
classrooms. 

Four hundred and five of the combustible school buildings, housing 117,662 
pupils for all or part of their school day, are more than one story in height and do 
not meet present fire-safety standards. 

Two thousand three hundred and seventy-four school plants (39.9 percent) in 
Michigan were built before 1900; 3,820 plants (64.2 percent) were erected before 
1920; 365 plants (6.4 percent) have been built since 1945. 

Six hundred and ninety-four buildings in Michigan, housing 22,037 pupils for 
all or part of their school day, have no fixed washing facilities. 

One hundred and thirteen school buildings, housing 4,533 pupils for all or part 
of their school day, have no water available on the school grounds. 

One hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred and eighty-four pupils 
in Michigan are housed in 935 unsatisfactory school plants which should be aban- 
doned immediately. 

Thirteen thousand six hundred and ninety-seven Michigan pupils are attending 
classes in rented quarters. 

Twenty-eight thousand four hundred and ninety-two pupils are attending classes 
in temporary and makeshift quarters. 

Michigan’s schools are overcrowded at the present time by 108,316 pupils. 

Eighteen thousand and ninety-eight classrooms (57.6 percent) in Michigan’s 
schools have more than 30 pupils; 678 classrooms have more than 50. 

Forty-four thousand three hundred and two pupils are attending school on mul- 
tiple sessions or some other form of shortened school day because of overcrowded 
conditions. 

On the basis of current enrollments and a study of the Michigan birth rate, the 
increase in school membership from March 1, 1951 to September 1952 will be 
109,240. 

The total estimated cost of essential new-school construction and improvement 
in Michigan, including school furnishings and sites, is more than $400,000,000. 

(The supplemental information furnishea by the witness was aecepted by the 
committee, and is availab!e for reference.) 


SE 


Manuty PuBuiic SCHOOLS, 
Manly, Lowa, April 2, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battery: The Manly Public Schools of Manly, Iowa would like to 
submit its needs for school extension to the Committee on Education and Labor 
which is to consider school-housing needs. 

The Manly school district has a taxable valuation of $1,133,000. The State 
of Iowa will permit a 7-mill levy for building. This would allow about $8,000 
per annum for increasing our building facilities. 


The school has had the following growth: Enroliment 
PL ES, See ae ee a eR ace peat Me ate gh bs ol a SN de ta a 286 
(|. TERE gs ae 2 as Mea esis oe Bae es behing nye me! Lx oul i © ee fe ME ME EYE 307 
1948-49______ 8 os at A AN EC De (ee wel Se ue ges SAE MRD i ARE. 298 
a ph ete Ve OO Be OR oe El eS Se ee eee 329 
Se baa h gal nh Re gh Ses) NC Nh 0 OR ee ois ela a ot eee Ree Ws 362 
ck besa lis ARE ESOL. Ral a Aili ig a nah IR ieee re BIR pera ad 403 
DR RNR gh a os Sa re ak ee eee 445 


All the information indicates that the rate of growth will continue. Our 
facilities are being utilized to the maximum. 

There is a need for expansion. There should be a new gymnasium and audi- 
torium combination which would cost $180,000. There is need for a farm shop, 
bus quarters, band quarters which would cost about $70,000. The old gymna- 
sium should be converted to classrooms. This remodeling cost would approach 
$30,000. 

New equipment to fit these facilities for use would amount to $30,000. The 
Manly Public Schools could use wisely $310,000 to meet the present need. 

We thank you for any consideration this may receive. 

Yours truly, 
DonaLp SouTHARD, 
Supertntendent 
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BoscosBEL Pupiic ScHoo.s, 
Boscobel, Wis., April 3, 1952. 


Hon. CLevetanp M. Battery, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Very Honoraste ConGrREssMAN Barter: I would like to submit the 
following evidence in support of a Federal building aid toward school construction: 

We are a community of 2,340 people and have a total school population of 
756 pupiss. 

Our school district valuation is $4,000,000. Under Wisconsin law we can only 
borrow 5 percent of this valuation. Our borrowing power, therefore, is $200,000. 

Our building needs have been surveyed and the total estimated cost will be 
$500,000. 

We cannot borrow enough to even think of building. The only solution 
State or Federal building aid. 

I heartily endorse your school construction bill and hope that members of 
your committee are aware of conditions such as ours and existing conditions 
throughout the country. 

You are cominended for having the foresight and ambition to propose such a 
necessary program. Good luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
Len Britre.ui, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Boarp oF EpvucaTIon, 
Ferguson, Mo., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BalLey: Through various bulletins I see that some needed 
Federal assistance for school construction is being considered. You, no doubt, 
are aware that in many areas like this, the tremendous increase in school population 
has already far exceeded all bonding capacities. What will happen in the next 
few vears, will depend entirely upon some new sources of revenue for new building. 
We think this crisis demands consideration by the Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
V. C. McCLuer, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Pusuiic Scuoous, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 4, 1952. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. Battey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BarLey: I understand that you are chairing a subcommittee to ex- 
plore school housing needs in the various States. I am the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of buildings and grounds in the Kansas City, Mo., public 
schools. 

A building survey recently completed in our district indicates that we need a 
building program costing approximately $27 million to adequately house a 
greatly increased number of children and to replace may of our builidngs that 
are over 50 or 60 years old. State constitutional limitation on bonding capacity 
makes it impossible for this district to issue bonds io sufficient amount to ade- 
quately take care of the building needs. 

I sincerely hope that this type of information gathered from all over our coun- 
try will give you and the membeis of your committee a clearer concept of the 
need for a more adequate method of financing an educational program. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. Dewry Smits, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


THe Superior Pusuiic ScHOOLs, 

Superior, Wis., April 3, 1952. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Aid for 
School Building Construction, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I am very much interested in the work that your committee is doing 
as it will affect our community. 
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We have obtained Federal loans for planning funds for the renovation of two 
of our school buildings. Ordinarily this would not be much of a problem, but we 
have the highest tax rate that the State of Wisconsin will allow us to use in the 
support and operation of our program. In addition to this, the State of Wiscon- 
sin is required to subsidize us to the extent of nearly $100,000 per year over and 
above regular State aids in order that we may operate in keeping with the stand- 
ards of the State Department. ‘The circuit court has ordered the city of Superior 
to construct a $2,000,000 garbage-disposal plant. This will absorb our bonding 
power for this community. Unless we are able to get Federal aid for building 
construction it will be impossible for us to secure the necessary funds to put into 
order these two school building projects which, if allowed to deteriorate, will 
cause serious damage over a period of years and make reconstruction necessary in 
the future. It is our purpose to save what we have in order to proceed in the most 
economical basis possible. I am handing this information on to you as ‘an indi- 
cation that in this community we are in dire need of Federal aid for school build- 
ing construction. 

Very truly yours, 
Lesui—e W. JoHnson, Superintendent. 


THE Superior Pusiic ScHoo.s, 
Superior, Wis., April 3, 1952. 
Hon. Atvin O’ Konsk1, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I understand that the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Financial Aid for Schoolhouse Construction, will 
be calling a hearing in the very near future. It would be helpful if someone from 
your Office could appear before this subcommittee and indicate an interest to 
the extent that Superior has three projects, namely, the Ericsson School renova- 
tion, the East High School renovation, and a new central heating plant for Central 
High School, which will require a considerable amount of funds estimated in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. Ordinarily we have bonding power which would allow 
us to take care of these three projects. On the other hand, the circuit court has 
ordered the city of Superior to construct a sewage-disposal plant at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,000. This just about exhausts our resources and we have as high 
a tax period after resources. We are now levying the maximum that the State 
will allow us for school building operation which is 15 mills on equal valuation. 
This is causing a hardship to the city of Superior and it will be impossible for us 
to maintain a high standard of educational service if any of our resources are 
withdrawn and, at the same time, make an attempt to maintain our buildings. 
| am sending you some material from my last annual report which might be of 
help to you. Any further information that you may need will be gladly furnished. 

Very truly yours, 
Lesuit W. JOHNSON. 


(The supplemental information furnished’ by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 7, 1952. 
CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Urge support of H. R. 4545. School facility needs in Missouri critical. Local 
resources not sufficient to meet needs in many communities. 
H. W. ScHoo.ina, 
Chairman, School Facility Committee, 
Citizens Commission for Study of Education. 
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DunpEE Community ScHOOLs, 
Dundee, Mich., April 5, 1952. 
Hon. CLeveLAND M. BaltLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am addressing you as a member of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor regarding the question of schoo! 
construction aid. Our board of education is tremendously interested in schoo! 
construction assistance because we have already bonded ourselves the limit for 
such construction and we are immediately faced with the need for even greater 
school construction. This increased bond cannot be met on the local level without 
some governmental assistance. 

Our school is a recent consolidated school that might be found almost anywhere 
in the United States. We bonded in 1929 for a high-school building and in 1950 
for an elementary school. By 1954, at the present rate of enrollment, we are 
going to need another building that will cost approximately four or five hundred 
thousand dollars. The 1929 indebtedness has been reduced so that a 2-mill levy 
vares for the serial bonds and interest. In 1950, the voters were compelled to 
approve up to 14 mills to satisfy the construction needs of the elementary building 
These added to a 10-mill operating levy is about all the local taxpayers can handle. 
Further construction must be met from other governmental assistance. 

If Government assistance votes for school construction it would act almost like 
a shot in the arm to local people who want sincerely to provide adequate housing 
for their boys and girls and proper school equipment and facilities but find it 
impossible to meet it locally. 

Our board of education would like to urge your House committee to listen to the 
needs of the small school community as well as the real large cities as this problem 
is discussed. 

Yours very truly, 


F. M. AyYREs. 


StroucHtTon Crry ScHoo.s, 
Stoughton, Wis., April 4, 1952. 
The Hon. GpaHam A. BaRDEN, 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BalILry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Srrs: I wish to bring to your attention the urgent need for financial! 
aids for school construction purposes in Wisconsin. In our own city of Stoughton, 
several of our buildings are obsolete and we find it impossible to conduct an en- 
riched up-to-date program with our present facilities. Even a minimum program 
calls for remodeling and expansion right now. We are situated in one of the 
richest agriculture counties in the Nation and yet we have no agriculture shop and 
deplorable facilities for offering even the classroom program in agriculture and 
homemaking. 

The assessed valuation of our community is not high enought to permit building 
even the minimum facilities that we need. I would be very happy to send photo- 
graphs of our facilities to substantiate the deplorable condition in which we find 
not only our own buildings, but those of other communities in this State and 
others. 

We shall appreciate your making every effort to make possible financial assist- 
ance for schoo] buildings to needy communities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. MoLDENHAUER, 
Superintendent. 





SraTEMENT oF A. B. Bonps, JR., COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, ARKANSAS 
State DEPARTMENT oF Epucation, LirtLe Rock, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinet honor for me to 
have this opportunity to present testimony to this committee. There is no more 
important task in our Nation today than that of strengthening our system of 
universal public education. Along with you, I have noted with the deepest con- 
cern the increasingly grave imbalance between our efforts to preserve our democ- 
tracy through the strenghtening of our arms and through our efforts to preserve 
democracy through the strengthening of our schools. We are spending roughly 
900 percent more for armaments than we are spending for education in this coun- 
try today. I endorse warmly, as dees every right-thinking citizen, the obligation 
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of our Nation to achieve great physical strength in these times of crisis. But 
I must give every possible emphasis to my firm belief that America’s physical 
strength might well be our undoing unless we preserve a proper balance in our 
intellectual and spiritual development. The dinosaurs perished from the earth 
because they were all muscle and very little brains. The challenge of modern 
civilization leaves us no choice but to place increased emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of our intellectual and moral skills. 

My testimony here today will aim within a brief compass at achieving four 
objectives. First of all, I wish to tell you something of the nature of our problem 
jn housing our school children. Secondly, I wish to describe some of the efforts 
which we have made to meet this problem. Thirdly, I want you to know about 
the gaps which still exist in our ability to care properly for cur school children. 
Fourthly, I should like to outline to you in brief some of the principles which we 
feel should be incorporated in a school-construction bill. 

I should like to inject at this point that my testimony represents the official 
opinion not only of the State department of education but of our State educational 
association as well. The members of our Arkansas Education Association 
throughout the State have cooperated in wonderful fashion to produce the report 
which I am about to present. I know that this committee recognizes the priority 
which we in the profession feel should be given to legislation on general Federal 
aid to education. The crisis of our building needs is great but the hemorrhage of 
qualified teachers out of the profession is bleeding us white and sapping the 
strength of educational programs throughout the Nation. I know that this dis- 
tinguished committee is well aware of the implications which this grave situation 
holds for the welfare of our Nation. However, you have asked me to speak on 
the needs for school construction and I shall address my remaining commerts to 
this problem. 

1, STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


During the past quarter of a century Arkansas has reduced the number of 
school districts in the State from more than 5,000 to 423. This process was a 
gradual one until in November 1948 the people passed Initiated Act No. 1 which 
eliminated over 1,200 school districts. By a 2-to-1 margin the people of the 
State accepted the responsibility of providing accredited elementary and high- 
school facilities for every child in the State regardless of race. The movement of 
large numbers of students into larger instruction centers provides one of our 
most pressing school-construction problems. 

There has been an admittedly deplorable lag in our past efforts to provide 
adequate housing for our Negro students. We have now accelerated greatly our 
efforts in this direction and the construction of adequate facilities for this 25- 
percent segment of our student population constitutes a major objective at this 
time. 

Our building problem for both white and Negro students was further compli- 
cated by the virtual moratorium on construction which was in effect during the 
war years. This lag in construction has been difficult to overcome but our 
difficulties were compounded by the people’s decision to reorganize on a vast 
scale throughout the State. 

In Arkansas, as in practically every other State, great numbers of people have 
moved from rural to urban areas. This shift of population has given us some 
extremely difficult housing problems in the larger school districts. 

The people of Arkansas have found themselves wrestling with a variety of 
troublesome educational issues. Here are some of our typical problems: (1) 
How can these transplanted youngsters be housed in schools worthy of accredi- 
tation? (2) How can we build enough facilities to care for the tens of thousands 
of young people who have left the one- and two-room schools by virtue of the 
Reorganization Act? (3) How can we find the financial resources to eliminate 
the lag in school construction caused by the war? (4) Where were we to find 
funds to pay for the 9 month:’ term which the reorganized schools had promised 
for our rural youth? (5) How could we raise the salaries of our notoriously 
underpaid teachers? (6) What could we do about the problem of property assess- 
ment? (7) How could we maintain required standards for teachers in the face 
of such a low salary scale? These are a few of the major issues which have been 
facing us since the passage of the Initiated Act authorizing State-wide reorgan- 
ization of our schools. 
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ll. ARKANSAS’ EFFORTS TO HOUSE HER SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The State of Arkansas has the highest proportionate school-construction in- 
debtedness of any State in the Nation. To repay existing school indebtedness 
in Arkansas would require a sum equal to 120 percent of the annual income for 
all public-school services from allsources. This fact has even greater significance 
in light of the relatively low taxable per capita wealth of the State. But by 
whatever yardstick one may use, the people of Arkansas have made a courageou 
and admirable effort to meet their obligations to their children in the constructiou 
of school facilities. 

I cite these facts to emphasize to this committee that the passage of a bill such 
as you are considering here today is an absolute necessity if the children of Arkan 
sas and children in other States with comparable problems are to be adequately 
educated. The overwhelming need for additional aid in schoolhouse construction 
in Arkansas is not the result of indifference or lack of effort on the part of our 
people. This need exists in spite of the fact that the people of Arkansas now have 
outstanding bonded indebtedness for schogi construction equivalent to 8.1 percent 
of the total assessed valuation of the State. In almost every case those districts 
showing the greatest additional need are those now carrying the greatest bonded 
indebtedness. 

The 1949 general assembly attempted to permit the people to meet their needs 
for additional school facilities by raising the bonded-indebtedness limit of loca! 
school districts from 10 percent to 15 percent of the assessed valuation in the 
districts. A 15 percent debt limit is excessive, yet there seemed no feasible alter- 
native in view of the pressure for additional school buildings. In spite of the 
legislature’s action in lifting the indebtedness ceiling, 52 of our 423 districts have 
now borrowed to the legal limit of their ability. More than half of our districts 
are bonded to at least 10 percent of their assessed valuation. We anticipate that 
within 12 months the bonded indebtedness of local school districts will exceed 10 
percent of the total assessed valuation of the entire State. Yet in the face of these 
herculean efforts we are not able adequately to house our children. School- 
construction bonds are issued by local school districts and in our case the ability 
to issue such bonds simply isn’t where the children are. The economically poor 
districts do not have the wealth to give adequate schoolhousing to their boys and 
girls. 

The State of Arkansas is making a comparatively great effort to support a sound, 
effective school program. The total expenditures per child in average dailv 
attendance for the vear ending June 30, 1951, was $120. An average of $132 
per child was spent on white children against an average expenditure of $82 per 
Negro student. In 1947-48 the over-all average was $112 per child. In that 
year $147 was spent on white pupils and only $47 on each Negro student. I 
give these figures to indicate the tremendous effort which we are making to equalize 
school opportunities. There has been an average reduction of 10 percent in yearly 
expenditures for white children and an increase of 75 percent in expenditures for 
each Negro child since 1947-48. Our Negro children now have the same average 
length of term as our white youngsters. I am sure you gentlemen recognize the 
burden which we have shouldered in attempting to equalize opportunities between 
the races and between the various school districts of the State as well. 

Local school boards are making excellent efforts to close the gap which 
exists in the quality of buildings for miniority groups. Approximately 25 percent 
of all construction expenditures during the past 3% years have gone for the erection 
of new buildings for Negro pupils. 

Since July 1, 1945, local districts have spent $35,525,016 for school construc- 
tion. This vear we expect to spend for operating purposes approximately 
$47 million for all elementary and secondary school purposes. This represents 
one of the highest relative educational efforts made by any of the States. With 
all our exertions, however, we still hover near the bottom in average expenditure 
per student. I mention this to indicate the inflexibility of our fiscal structure 
insofar as much further efforts are concerned. 

We are proud of the fact that from January 1, 1945, until March 1, 1951, over 
400 administrative units of the 423 in Arkansas have completed new construction, 
made major additions, or remodeled buildings at a total cost of almost $26,703,154. 
These new buildings and major additions have increased pupil capacity bv 
49,985 children. Remodeling and rehabilitation alone has benefited 54,310 pupils 
and 253 buildings. 

Since March 1, 1951, an additional $5,486,152 of new construction has been 
made available to erect 105 new buildings and additions in 44 plants which gave 
us 484 regular and special classrooms and 223 rooms for general use. This 
additional construction increased our pupil capacity by 9,842. 
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Ill. THE UNFILLED NEED 


In spite of tne efforts which I have just mentioned there is still a great unfilled 
need for adequate schoolhousing. This need has been clearly indicated by our 
current survey of school facilities. The school-facilities survey was authorized 
by the Eighty-first Congress and accepted by our 1951 general assembly in 
Arkansas. Our efforts under this inquiry are not yet complete but up to this 
time we have found some significant data which we believe will be of interest to 
this committee: 

A. Of a total of 2,108 school plants in Arkansas, 278 are satisfactory with 
78,703 pupils enrolled; 868 are fair with 206,058 pupils enrolled; 962 are unsatis- 
factory with 143,820 pupils enrolled. 

B. A total of 222 Arkansas school plants, enrolling 13,874 pupils, are forced to 
use rented, nonpublicly owned facilities, barracks buildings, churches, and other 
makeshift quarters. 147,652 pupils at some time or another during the school 
day use some type of completely substandard facilities. 

C. According to the standards set forth by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the 423 administrative units in Arkansas in school-facilities survey inventory 
report the following needs necessary to provide housing for a full education 
program. 

1. New construction, 7,340 classrooms at a cost of $69,478,343. These would 
be distributed as follows: 

(a) 1,950 classrooms to relieve overcrowding—affecting 60,611 pupils. 

(b) 830 classrooms to house 25,760 additional enrollment planned for in 1951-52. 
This does not mean a net increase in the number of students alone but is due 
largely to shifts from rural to urban areas and from the reorganization of small 
school districts. 

(c) 4,560 classrooms to replace obsolete buildings—affecting 131,424 pupils. 

2. Remodeling and rehabilitation to adapt inadequate instructional and non- 
instructional spaces will require an expenditure of $7,005,052. 

3. New additions other than classrooms were estimated at a total of 15,379,421 
square feet at an estimated cost of $166,090,588. 

4. The estimated cost for providing new sites for schoolhouse construction and 
improvements and enlargement of existing sites was reported as $9,542,985. 

To summarize, the improvement of existing educational space, the development 
of sites, and new construction, exclusive of transportation needs will involve all 
of our 423 administrative units and will affect directly 229,008 pupils and will 
require an expenditure of $252,116,968. This expenditure would provide satis- 
factory schoolhousing for those children of the 1951-52 school year according to 
their location within present administrative units. 


IV. GUIDING" PRINCIPLES FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 


It is the opinion of the State department of education and the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association that any Federal assistance for schoolhouse construction should 
include the following principles: 

A. Any aid provided under a temporary or permanent policy of assistance in 
the field of schoolhousing should be administered by, and through, the regular 
educational agency of the State and Federal Governments. We are opposed to 
direct administration of Federal-aid programs for education by Federal agencies 
dealing directly with local school districts by bypassing the United States Office 
of Edueation and/or the chief State educational agency. 

B. Funds allocated to the States should be based upon the direct relationship 
between the total pupil population of the States in comparison with the pupil 
population of the Nation and in inverse relationship to the taxable wealth per child. 

C. Funds should be disbursed to the States with proper provisions for auditing 
by existing agencies. 

D. A recent survey should be required from the several States to furnish the 
data necessary for a comprehensive State coastruction program. Such a plan 
would include— 

1. Provision for progressive equalization of school facilities for any or all 
minority racial groups in States operating a dual school system. 

2. Provision for equalization of facilities among existing administrative units 
within the several States. 
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KE. Sufficient flexibility should be provided, in the law, to prevent penalizing 
local districts which already have made extraordinary efforts to house thei: 
school children. 

Let me again express my appreciation to this committee for the significant 
work which you are doing. It is not an overstatement to say that our futur 
depends upon the wisdom and resources which we bring to the solution of our 
school problems. American institutions depend upon an informed citizenry. 
Every American should appreciate your efforts to improve education, therefore, 
for in the knowledge of truth there is freedom. 


Mr. Irvine. At this time, we will recess until 9:30 tomorrow 
morning, when the hearing will be continued. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 9:30 
a.m. Wednesday, April 9, 1952.) 
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AND AID TO EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpvucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:45 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
429 of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 


of the subcommittee) presiding. 


Present: Representatives Bailey (chairman), Irving, Perkins, and 
Wier. 

Also present: Hon. Arthur Winstead, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Mississippi. 

Also present: David N. Henderson, assistant general counsel to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Due to the fact that the House is going in session at 10 o’clock, to- 
day’s session of the subcommittee will be a brief one and limited to 
the one witness. 

At this time the subcommittee will be pleased to hear from Dr. 
H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools of Meridian, Miss. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter, and proceed with your 
statement? 


STATEMENT OF H. M. IVY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Mr. Battery. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point, and then you may proceed. 
(Mr. Ivy’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON Pustic Scnoont Buripina NEEps, BY H. M. Ivy, SUPERINTENDENT 
or Scuoous, MeErip1AN, Miss. 


As chairman of the Southern Association Committee on Approval of Negro 
Colleges and Secondary Schools from 1928 to February 1, 1952, I expect to 
confine my statements to the Southern Association area, which includes 11 States 
ranging from Virginia to Texas and from Kentucky to Florida, but with special 
reference to Mississippi and more particularly to Negro school building needs. 


EQUALIZATION OF FACILITIES 
In the entire Southern Association region, the equalization of schoo] facilities 


as between the races has been progressing rapidly. It has slowed down very 
materially due to the lack of trained personnel and adequate buildings. We 


expect the colleges for Negroes to train the elementary and secondary teachers, 
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supervisors, and administrators. They cannot train a larger number of su: 
personnel than the secondary schools can send to them. In turn, the secondary 
schools must depend upon capable elementary schools. Since most of the Stat 
in the Southern Association area have been and are yet largely rural, the schools 
for Negro children predominantly has been the one-teacher school except in urba 
centers. The qualifications required of teachers in a one-teacher school have 
generally been much lower than those required in a carefully graded scho 
consequently, as these one-teacher schools are consolidated there is a conseque 
shortage of qualified teachers for every grade, for principals, and for supervisor: 
This consolidation also demands complete reorganization of Negro school facilities 
in most of the counties of the States in the Southern Association region. 


COLLEGE DEVELOPMENT 


Since trained personnel to man the new buildings required by almost universa 
consolidation must come from the colleges, we are appending below table 
which will show the rapid development of these institutions since 1930. 
is doubtful if the history of education can show in any other region or area an 
thing to match it. Millions of dollars have been poured into these colleges fron 
national funds, from churches, and from legislatures. While lack of finances a: 
poorly prepared freshmen have been serious handicaps in this development, it las 
been difficult also for these colleges for Negro students to meet faculty standards 
because the supply of Negroes with termina] degrees sucb as the Ph. D. has been 
wholly inadequate to their needs. 


TABLE 1.—Negro college facilities in Southern Association region 


Colleges | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 








2-year group A 

2-year group B 

4-year group A ‘ a 
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Total 
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Group A 
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Group A 
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1 1 consolidated; 6 terminated. 
SECONDARY DEVELOPMENT 


The improvement of secondary schools throughout the area is resulting i 
improved material for Negro colleges which in-turn improves their products both 
for teaching in the schools and for advanced study. Secondary development has 
been much slower than college development due to local control. Our State laws 
leave in the hands of local districts and counties the determination of how sec- 
ondary school needs should be met. Due to inadequate elementary schools, 
poorly staffed, the number of Negro children going on to the secondary school 
has been proportionately small. With the improvement of elementary facilitles, 
however, resulting from consolidation, we may expect successive waves, eac! 
one larger than the previous one, of elementary children going to secondary schoo! 
and secondary school-graduates going on to the Negro colleges. There is no 
likelihood, for 20 years, of decreased enrollment in Negro elementary schools, i! 
Negro secondary schools, nor in Negro colleges. The appended table shows only 
the development in the Southern Association region. The development withi! 
the respective States has been much greater than this table shows. 
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‘YaBLE 2.—WSecondary schools for Negroes, 1931-51, Southern Association approved 





} 








Public | Private 
| l 
1931 | 1951 1931 1951 
| 

| | } | 
DDR i icrtigivats daancdatinecuueleaiacecenncaicoes | 2} 17 1 | 3 
Pci cd dsdincctkaniaeirs beads brammssiageiaeit ye 1 11 0 
Georgia. -..-.......-.-.--...--- -ndeevesensoes lies ole taal | 2 | 24 0 
eI oe etn cach danke ccealss been dcsdcanuan ies ad 3 14 0 0 
Louisiana. -........ och aibne Eecaatror aadiese aeons eet cae | 0 6 0 | 4 
DEI. oa ., cK dedduticth nc ckucians deus cunacompel 0} 3 2 4 
ETE I ho ma cindin aieuiniddalkhie tinvebiancnetuelensa | 3 | 28 a 4 
South Carolina. ..............- Meicennahe appetites, 1 | & 2) 2 
SRO is sendin hein edbtiatss scgih dinette a ws Sew loadu de | 2 5 0 1 
i ie ore ie ayes SS area Lin ia wis onal | 6 | 16 | 0} 1 
VIG td 6 6 aig Ete es aclob bdubaaneban~ acc an cuen ee 4 15 1 1 

Total...... RAIS La SORE ID OA a | 24 147 7 22 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


With approximately 75 percent of the Negro children and youth living within 
the Southern Association area, the attempt to equalize facilities has placed a 
heavy financial strain on the States including their counties and local districts. 
While struggling to equalize their schools for white children and youth with those 
in the other States of the Union, they are now confronted with equalizing Negro 
school facilities with those they already have for their white children and youth. 
While these States are frequently charged with having willfully retarded the de- 
velopment of their Negro schools, there are many rea! reasons for this retardation. 
However, we are not seeking reasons for the retardation, but means to accelerate 
the development so as to overcome the retardation. To do this we must increase 
much more than for the white schools the capable trained personnel including 
teachers, principals, and supervisors for the Negro schools and in order to achieve 
the necessary consolidation, county and district reorganizations must be carried 
into effect with the erection of buildings throughout the region which will carrv 
modern facilities, most of which will not be less than a 12-room building with audi- 
torium, lunchroom, toilets, library, and other accessories. To do this will require 
an enormous amount of money far beyond the ability of most of the States in the 
Southern Association region including their counties and local districts to achieve 


BUILDING NEEDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


A survey recently completed shows— 

1. 148,866 children are in school plants that should be abandoned; 238,657 
children are in school plants which by rehabilitation and remodeling could be 
continued in service for 10 to 15 years; 119,912 children are in school plants which 
are considered satisfactory. 


2: Hahabititation and remodeling... .. . ~~ 2 4.2 s.ucn2 sei lies $12, 600, 000 
NE LS SEEN ELLY Fo st ioe ea TS eae 126, 800, 000 
Site acquisition and improvements -_-_---.......---.-------- 2, 500, 000 
Setrener TOU at ie oe ae ee 2, 600, 000 

ON Se PIE eA, uel dn dou seen tana naieeis nies 144, 500, 000 


3. Cost of construction, $8 per square foot; national average, $10 to $13 per 
square foot. We can have the barest necessities. 

4. We are compelled to figure on 60 square feet per child. The standard is 
80 square feet. 

5. We need 6,000 classrooms in Mississippi of which 4,000 are for Negro chil- 
dren; 1,800 have been built for Negro children since 1946. 
. 6. One-teacher schools for Negroes have been reduced from 6,000 to 3,000 in 

years 
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BUILDING FUNDS 


Until 1948 all building was done from local funds. 

1. Approximately two-thirds of our school districts are bonded to the limit. 

2. State appropriation, 1948, $3,000,000; 1950, $2,000,000; 1952, $2,000,000. 

3. Buildings under contract, March 1, 1951, $6,000,000. 

4. If local districts and counties issued the maximum of bonds legally and 
financially permitted the total would be $80,000,000 or $64,000,000 less than the 
need. 

Summary of four State needs 


Alabama Florida Mississippi Tennessec 


Rehabilitation __- : $5, 000, 000 | $600, 000 $12, 600, 000 $12, 000, OM 
New construction E 27€, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 126, 800, 000 194, 000, O0( 
Sites . 7, COO, 000 4, 400, 000 2, 5€C. COO | 7, 500, 00 
Busses -_. catia 8, 000, COC 2, 000, 000 | 


213, 500, 0m 


4, | 290, C00, 000 85, 400, 000 144, 500, 000 


WHY FEDERAL FUNDS 


1. Inflation costs produced by national and international conditions have put 
building costs beyond the ability of local units to carry. 

2. The increased birth rate has caused an unprecedented demand for increased 
numbers of classrooms. 

3. Increased enrollments and inflation have drawn heavily on State resources 
to employ more teachers and pay those already at work salaries sufficient to live 
on. 

4. Investments in public-school buildings will be paying off long after many 
other present-day expenditures have evaporated. 

5. Federal building funds, as under the PWA program, produce better planning 
and more careful execution of contracts. 

6. Development of the public schools in many States will be further retarded 
and equalization within the States and between the States delayed for decades 
unless the Congress makes a substantial appropriation to assist in solving these 
problems. 

Mr. Ivy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools in Meridian, Miss. 
However, in making remarks to this subcommittee I am basing my 
remarks upon a general condition found in the States of the Southern 
Association region. Now, by the Southern Association, I mean the 
regional accrediting agency which consists of 11 States ranging from 
Virginia to Texas, and from Kentucky to Florida. 

This matter of the need of school buildings is a general need in all 
11 of these States. Since 1928, I have been chairman of the Southern 
Association Committee on Approval of Negro Colleges and Secondary 
‘ N 
Schools, and I also happen to be a member of the General College 
Board for Institutions of Higher Learning in the State of Mississippi, 
and for 6 years was chairman of the committee on the three Negro 
colleges that we have. 

You may wonder right now why Negro colleges are tied into this 
situation. The interesting thing is that we bave what is pretty gen- 
erally known as an equalization problem, the problem of the equaliza- 
tion of facilities for white and Negro institutions in our Southern area, 
that is not generally found in other parts of the country. There is 
no use of my pointing that out to you. Those of us who have been 
responsible over the years for the education of Negro children, as well 
as white children, have been much concerned about that situation. 

You know, the chief problem to me in the field of Negro education 
and I have been connected with it in Mississippi since 1905—is how to 
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reach all of the folks with educational facilities who ought to have an 
opportunity to benefit by them. Definite progress toward equaliza- 
tion of facilities has been brought about, largely by the wars we bave 
fought in this country. 

When I first began in the public-school business in the southern 
area, | began in the State of Alabama, and then I transferred to the 
State of Mississippi. The interesting thing to me was that very few 
of our Negro citizens were interested in what we call today an educa- 
tion. It was not until the boll weevil affected the agricultural situa- 
tion in the South, and the businesslike way of handling cotton farm- 
ing, that our Negro people began to be interested in even knowing 
how to read and write. As a matter of fact—and it is too long a 
story to go into before this committee—most of the people in at least 
six of our Southern States, the colored people, were brought to this 
country under such a stage of development and civilization that all 
of the people that they knew were within calling distance, and it 
was not necessary for them to know how to read. They had nothing 
toread. It was not necessary for them to know how to write. They 
had nobody to write to. 

With the coming of the boll weevil, our large plantations broke up 
and that was not true just in Mississippi, but in the whole cetton 
area, in Which this equalization problem is one of the biggest that 
we have today. 

Now, those people had to get on the train and go somewhere to 
find a living, because the cotton planters could not support them 
any more. They could not get the credit and they could not get 
the food. 

Now, when those youngsters went to other States, mama wanted to 
hear from them and they wanted to hear from mama, and so, for one 
of the first occasions in the development of a large race, we had 
people wanting to read and write. 

Mr. Wier. When did this happen? 

Mr. Ivy. About 1908 and 1909, Mr. Wier. The boll weevil started 
from Mexico and crossed the Rio Grande and I remember when we 
Mississippians said it would never get across the Mississippi River. 
But it did. 

Immediately following this situation, the increase in enrollment in 
our Negro schools is evident. 

The next thing that hit us was the First World War. You know, 
Uncle Sam did not know the difference between white boys and 
black boys, and he took the black boys, too. They went to France 
and they went everywhere the white boys went; and as a consequence, 
they got away from their immediate environment, and again, seeing 
the white boys as officers, the status that education put them in, 
produced a desire on their part to achieve the same thing. 

Now, that was the first time, so far as public facilities were really 
concerned, that we began to have demands from Negro youth to go 
to college. Now, to go to college, vou have got to go to high school; 
and to go to high school, you have got to go through elementary school. 
As a consequence, the pressure began to be felt in a way that had 
never been known before. : 

Then we come along at the end of the First World War, and you 
will find the Negro press developed. Before the First World War, 
the Negroes did not have any papers for their own people to read. 
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As a consequence, then, out of these war movements—the Spanish- 
American War did not affect it to amount to anything because it 
did not last long enough and our national resources were not really 
drawn on—as a consequence, one wave after another as a result of 
our national situation has produced a demand on the part of anywhere 
from 8 to 13 millions of our people to want education who previous, 
I would say, to 1910, had no need for it, and they had no desire for it. 

As a consequence, there has been a lag in the development of 
educational facilities for these people. 

Now, one of my first experiences as a young school man was to 
conduct an institute for Negro teachers. 1 was surprised to find that 
there were areas in which they were just as capable as anybody, and 
other areas in which there seemed to be a vacuum. I remember turn- 
ing a health class into a demonstration how to use a microscope, and 
there was not a single one of those Negro teachers at that time who 
believed in the germ theory, and they had never looked down the 
barrel of a microscope and seen that vast world underneath the ken 
of the human eye, and consequently it was connected with certain 
imaginations and the white man’s way of doing things. 

This problem, then, of equalization, that I have seen proceed and 
come from a demand that national situations have put into folks, 
treaded on the heels of the desire of the white people to improve their 
own educational facilities. Consequently, in this area that I have 
tried to give you a short statement on here, we have had two processes 
of equalization that are still going on. The first is on the part of the 
white people, to equalize their educational facilities—and by that, | 
mean higher education, secondary education, and elementary educa- 
tion—with those of States and other parts of the Union. Then the 
secondary process of equalization has been to equalize a laggard edu- 
cational demand for its colored citizens, children and youth, with that 
of their white institutions, which were approximately 30 years in 
advance. 

One of the things that has happened in all educational progress in 
this country has been the development of higher education. We had 
Harvard University, and William and Mary, and some other institu- 
tions of learning like that, long before we had a public-school system, 
long before we had organized secondary schools or organized ele- 
mentary schools. 

One of the things that the Southern Association attempted to do, 
then, in 1928, was to raise the level and improve the product of the 
institutions in the South that confined their student body to Negroes, 
boys and girls. As it happened, because I was one of the small group 
that advocated it, I was made chairman of a committee to see what 
could be done about raising the standards of Negro colleges in our 
area. Another member of the committee was a gentleman from 
North Carolina, the State department of education, Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, and the third member was President Theodore Jack of 
Randolpb Macon Women’s College in Virginia. 

Through assistance from one of the foundations, we employed a 
field agent. This field agent visited every institution claiming itself 
to be a college fn the Southern Association area, to see what could be 
done to raise its standards. 

Now, when you raise your college standards and try to equalize 
them with your other institutions, then the secondary standards have 
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to come up to it, and then the elementary standards, and that has 
been the process in the history of education and its development in our 
country. So that the problem was attacked at the point that would 
probably produce the quickest results. 

You will find in the statement submitted a condensed table showing 
the development of these Negro colleges in this southern area. It is 
table one. It shows that in 1930 there were but six Negro colleges 
that were worthy of consideration of the name. 

As a result of the visits of the field agent of our committee, and 
members of our committee—we have been in every Negro institution 
from Delaware to Texas and from Oklahoma to Florida, and we have 
been in some of them entirely outside of our area, for comparative 
study bases. Time and again, that has been done to advise and help 
them. As a result of the study of these institutions and their needs, 
there have been poured into these institutions from outside sources 
so far as the private institutions are concerned—and you will note in 
this list of colleges there are more private institutions, still, than there 
are public institutions in this area—millions and millions of dollars 
since 1930. In 1930 there were 6, and in 1935 there were 36. 

Now, we have got that according to groups, group A and group B. 
We found out that there were some quite capable Negro institutions, 
small, that were doing a good job, and the only critical thing was 
that they were not paying their professors enough. From a stand- 
point of per capita expenditure, which is one of the measures that we 
have for the effectiveness of almost anything that we have these days, 
they were below standard, but they were producing good graduates. 
Consequently, just like we had to do until 1945 with the white insti- 
tutions in the South, we had two different groupsings. The A groups 
were those that met all of the requirements, the financial standards 
and others; and the B group were those that could not quite come 
up to that. 

So this number of institutions approved by our committee went, 
by 5-year groups, from 6 to 36, to 42, to 52, and in 1950 it was 67. 

Now, in 1950 our committee notified these B group folks that 
unless they could meet the standards for A group schools, that they 
would not longer be rated by the Southern Association. Well, you 
can see from the results that many of them made greater efforts and 
achieved it, and so in 1951, this past December, seven bad to be 
dropped. One of those institutions consolidated. In Louisville, the 
University of Louisville took over the Municipal College for Negroes. 
and six others were terminated, so far as the relationship was con- 
cerned. 

So today in the Southern Association, we have 60 2-year and 4-year 
colleges, including universities, that will rate on a parity with insti- 
tutions anywhere. 

Of course, after you get above that point, institutions spread out ina 
great many respects. Another point in that is the development 
between our public institutions. Of the six in 1930, only one was a 
public institution. In 1935, that number had gone to 10. In 1940, it 
still stuck at 10, because legislatures had to be persuaded. In 1945, it 
had gone to 18. And in 1950, it went to 22. 

Now, the 21, between 1950 and 1951, is the result of the consolida- 
tion of this public institution in Louisville. 
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Our committee also gave its attention to the development of second- 
ary schools. You cannot have a good college unless you start out a 
good freshman, and you cannot have a good freshman unless they are 
drawn from secondary schools. 

You have a much more difficult problem in the development of a 
secondary-school situation and an elementary situation, than you have 
with higher education. Everybody values a college education. But 
so many people say, although we have compulsory education on the 
other levels, that if a fellow cannot get through there, he is not worth 
considering for a college education, and the control of expenditures 
and building outlay for elementary and secondary schools until very 
recent years has been left completely in the hands of local folks. 
Consequently, when you have had a group coming along and extending 
its expenditures trying to equalize the schools for the white people 
with those for white people in other States, in many instances the) 
have overextended what they can do and have left not even the 
crumbs from the table for a laggard development in a collateral type of 
education, which ought to be afforded, with differences, to another race. 

Now, so long as you had to depend upon local resources to meet 
elementary and secondary situations, we have had that problem. 
Our committee attempted to handle this in each one of the States 
through their own State departments of education. 

Now, we have here table 2, showing a development of secondary 
schools in these 11 States that make up the Southern Association 
area. 

I hope that you will not conclude from this table that there are not 
other secondary schools in these States, but remember that the re- 
quirements for a Southern Association high school compares with a 
State-approved high school, very similar—some of you gentlemen are 
from the North Central Association—like your North Central-ap- 
proved high school compares with the State-approved high school. 
But to show the development now in these States, in the first column 
under there for the public high schools, in Alabama, in 1931, there 
were not but 2 approved 4-year high schools in that State; and in 
1951, it had gone up to 17. 

Now, we have the comparative number for various States down 
there. Unfortunately, in my State, in 1931 there was not a single 
public high school that could qualify. At present there are three, 
one of which I am happy to state is the high school in my own school 
system—pardon me, I should say in our own school system. You 
know, we superintendents who have been on the job a good while 
begin to believe that the school system belongs to us instead of to 
the folks. But that number had proceeded from 24 in 1931 to 147 
in 1951, in those States. 

That does not represent all of the 4-year secondary schools for 
Negroes in this southern area. It will come nearer being 1,200 in 
those States. But when you consider that of the 1,200, less than 150 

are considered on an equality with 1,400 white high schools in the 
same area, you can see what one of the problems of equalization is. 

Now, the development in private secondary schools has not been 
large, because as a public secondary school system has developed 
there has been less need for the private schools. 

Now, what are we going to do about further development? That 
is a thing that has given many of us a great deal of concern. Right 
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now, there are two things that are blocking any further rapid develop- 
ment. The first thing is personnel, and I consider that of the highest 
value. You can have the finest schoo! plant, but unless you have got 
a teacher, it does not amount to anything. Well, it has general 
artistic value in the community, and so on, but that is all. 

These colleges are expected to produce the personnel. We expect 
any teacher when she starts out today to already have a college degree. 
With the colleges lifted up there, then we have got to come along with 
the elementary and secondary schools, and they must produce the 
personnel to do that. 

We have had Negro teachers all along, but unfortunately, in many 
instances, in spite of compulsory education laws, we have not been 
able to get the agricultural people—and being rural States, practically 
all of these States here are rural, they have not been able to get their 
agricultural people to send their children to long terms of school. 

When I started in the school business in Mississippi and Alabama 
some years ago, there were plenty of people that thought a 4 months’ 
school was plenty long for any white child, and then it grew to 6 
months, and the minimum standard now is 9 months. Now, for the 
Negroes, there has been a comparative lag on the same situation. 

Most of the Negro buildings have been one-teacher buildings, 
small—you could get three or four of them into this committee room— 
in which you would have eight grades taught by one teacher. That 
teacher would teach that school 6 months; and what did she do for a 
living the rest of the 6 months? She farmed or she did domestic 
service or she worked at something else. Which was she, a teacher 
or something else? 

We attempted to encourage the further training of these teachers 
through summer schools, but up until the establishment of regularly 
organized high schools through consolidation, the bulk of the Negro 
instruction was done through teachers of that type and schools of 
that type. 

“ven in our States where they have maintained the one-teacher 
school system on the township basis, there have been lower require- 
ments for white teachers under those circumstances in a building of 
that type than there have been in a consolidated or graded school 
system in the same neighborhood. That has been the situation here. 

Now, the bulk of our teachers are of that type. When you con- 
solidate your Negro schools and throw those elementary schools into 
a carefully graded set-up, those teachers do not fit that situation. 
You have got to produce practically a new generation of teachers. 
That is not only teachers, but principals. One-teacher schools do 
not produce principals, and you do not produce supervisors. And so, 
the first thing at present preventing further rapid development in the 
equalization of those facilities is personnel. 

The second is school buildings. You know, gentlemen, I have been 
in every State of the Union except South Dakota, and not that I had 
any prejudice against that State, but the railroads that I traveled on 
went around it in each direction, and I have seen some unsightly 
school buildings in every State I have been in. Consequently, I 
know the educational conditions in this Nation at certain spots are 
not what we would have them anywhere. But the natural situation 
development out of the laggard development of Negro schools in the 
South, and the facilities for them, and their buildings, and resulting 
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in 90 to 95 percent of them in most of our States being one-teache: 
schools, has resulted in an almost complete lack of sc thool building 
facilities. And that is the point, I understand, that this committee 
right now is particularly studying. 

In the attempt on the part of our white people to equalize their own 
facilities for their own children, white children, with school facilities 
in other States, they have extended themselves to the limit. It has 
simply left them with inadequate resources to meet the other situation 
that has come along. Almost two-thirds of the districts in the State 
of Mississippi today are bonded to the limit for school purposes in the 
erection of buildings and captial outlay. 

It is bonded to the limit two ways. A legislative limit can be too 
low. It can also be too high. But there is also a financial limit that 
comes in that situation. In other words, in comparison with your 
resources, if your bonded indebtedness is too high you cannot sell the 
bonds, or it calls for a terrific rate of interest. 

We need today 6,000 classrooms in Mississippi. You have, through 
this committee as a whole, made a study of school building needs 
throughout the Nation. I have in this table a summary of State 
needs from four, I believe, typical States, and these come from their 
State departments, and the figures are drawn from the r¢ scent study 
It has not all been completed yet, as you gentlemen know, but in 
practically every instance, practically from 60 percent to 80 percent 
of the State needs are for the equalization of colored school facilities 
with white school facilities. So, out of 6,000 classrooms in Mississippi 
which we need, at least 4,000 should be for Negroes. 

With that proportion range in there, we find that our State needs 
approximately $144 million for school buildings. 

Well, that breaks down, according to this survey, into rehabilitation 
of present facilities, into new construction, and into sites, and into 
school busses, because wherever you throw these one-teacher schools 
together, you have got to have school busses to transport them, and 
you have got to have new school buildings. 

In Florida, that amounts to $85 million. In Alabama, it is $290 
million. In Tennessee, it is $213 million. Those are round numbers 

I tried to ask myself some questions as to why anybody would 
come here before this committee from Mississippi and, under present 
conditions that we read about in the papers all of the time, ask thi 
Government to appropriate money for school buildings throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Battery. The committee is interested in getting this infomra 
tion, and you go right ahead. It is a new angle that the committee 
is not familiar with, and one which I have always been curious about 
You go right ahead. 

Mr. Ivy. Thank you, sir. 

One of the reasons is that inflation due to the national and inte: 
national conditions—and you gentlemen are no more responsible for 
thet than I am or any other citizea of the country——has raised schoo! 
costs to the point where they can no longer be borne simply as they 
were until these situations came along. We had a school building 
program in my city in 1935 that was participated in by the Federal 
Government in the Public Works Administration program. Ther 
we received 45 cents out of each dollar in costs. 
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We have today, after 17 years, visible evidence in that community 


} of what was done with Federal money. 


With these costs so high, as they are now, with the building pro- 
gram that we are just in process of completing again, we are not get- 
ting any more today for $3 million than we got back then for $750,000. 

We have apportioned that money to Negroes based upon their 
average daily attendance, and I have already had several; and my 
frie nds who have seen some of our new Negro facilities state that they 
are planning to circulate a petition to equalize our white facilities 
with our new Negro facilities, which I am pleased to hear them say. 
But when we get that way, just as soon as we can borrow some more 


' money and pay off some of these bonds, then maybe we can proceed 


to do that. 
But in erecting a new building today, you expect it to be there 
35 or 50 years, and some of ours have been there since 1888. Con- 


F sequently, inflation costs, for which no one can be responsible, have 


put building costs far beyond the means of most of our local com- 


- munities. 


Of course, the increased birth rate has not paid any attention to 


‘inflation costs, and [ remember, of course, when my first child was 


born, the doctor’s bill and everything else was $10. But you canrot 
bring a child into this world under present conditions for less than 
$150, even if you are on the Blue Cross and the blue Shield both, and 
inclass AA. Of course, I am not in that situation at present. I am 
sure the committee will understand, | am not apprehensive on that 


' score. However, 1 do brag about my 10 grandchildren, and those of 


vou who are grandfathers up there would do the same thing if I gave 
you a chance. 

This increased birth rate has occurred largely in our rural areas, 
and you will have plenty of figures on the effect of the increased birth 
rate, but it is demanding more and more classrooms in these same 
communities that, because of the high cost of building, do not have 
money enough to build them now. 

And so, what are you doing? You are having short-time sessions, 


-adopting every expedient you can to try to take care of children. 


And what is happening while we wait to do that? You know, a 


neglected child in the first grade is a neglected child all of the way 


through the next three or four grades he goes through. Now, he 


; may get there certain ideas for social benefit, and perhaps he ought 
/to be promoted with his grade, but he is still a laggard back there, 


and sooner or later he is out on the general public. Consequently, 
it means that he and his children and his community are going to 


/ pay the costs down through the years of our not providing adequate 


facilities now, and not 10 or 15 or 20 vears from now. 
Third, these increased enrollments and inflationary costs have put 
a heavy demand on and have exceeded anything our local communities 


‘could do. We have had to go to the State, with heavier and heavier 


demands placed upon the State support of local schools, until at pres- 


Pent, as I am sure the committee knows, we have one or two States 


that are carrying approximately 95 percent of the burden—not the 
burden, it is a privilege—of the costs of elementary and secondary 
education, not counting capital outlay. 
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Now, that money has to be spent on teachers, and additiona| 
teachers, and maintenance of buildings. You know, even our cus. 
todians have organizations. Our teachers, most of them, hay 
professional organizations, and a few of them have union organiza. 
tions, but our custodians are approaching the field of union organiza. 
tion. And you know, sometimes it looks to me that with di 
apologies to the members of the National Education Association here, 
we might get quicker results in some of these things if the teachers 
organized on a trade basis, than on a professional basis. 

Being a professional school man, I do not approve of that idea at 
all, but so long as we leave the pressures where our teachers an 
faced, due to inflation costs, with inability to meet the responsibilities 
on them, that is what our whole Nation faces. And I think teaching 
should be a profession and not a trade. 

Consequently, we have all impressed that on our legislatures, an( 
a larger and larger proportion of State revenues have been going for 
that purpose. 

We still need the school buildings. That is the personnel angle 
of it. 

Whenever I hear somebody says that all the WPA money back 
during the thirties was spent on raking leaves, I say, ‘Not in my 
community.” There were Government expenditures of funds to 


alleviate a situation, but we can show where that money went. We 
can show it in the roofs on school buildings, and we can show it in 
permanent improvements that are still here 20 years later. 

I wonder how much of our $85 billion budget proposed for this 
year we will have around to show results 20 years from now. 4 
Nation and a Government that we are all proud of and love, yes, but 


what material benefits from it will be existent? 

Any of this money now spent on school buildings will be existent 
25 vears from now, and be in position to render another 25 years of 
service before they can be declared obsolete, if they are built in accord- 
ance with present standards. Investments in public-school buildings 
will be paying off long after many other present-day expenditures 
have evaporated and we will wonder what we did with the money. 

Our Federal building funds, as I found out—lI kind of resented som 
of the restrictions back in 1935 when it came to participating in PWA 
funds. Now, of course, you gentlemen, I am sure, are aware of thi 
difference between the PWA funds and the WPA funds. On PWA 
funds, for the first time we had to submit our local school-building 
plans to people outside of our community. Now, with apologies t 
some of you gentlemen on the committee, | am a Democrat. 

Mr. Battey. You do not need to apologize for that. 

Mr. Ivy. I did not say to all of them, Mr. Bailey. 

You know, when we find someone who comes from outside to t 
us about our schools, we do not like it. When I looked at it, I found 
that the things they were trying to seek were things that everybody 
would approve from that time on. 

Now, that is one of the benefits that we get out of Federal building 
funds, not Federal dictation but Federal standards. 

I know building costs vary, and we can erect the same building 1 
Mississippi with the same square footage or the same number 0 
classrooms and it will cost us less than in the State of Minnesota, 0 
the State of Kansas, or in the State of West Virginia. 
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Mr. Battey. Would you mind putting in the record at this point 
the approximate average cost per classroom in Mississippi? 

Mr. Ivy. We have it by square footage, because your classroom 
area depends upon the gadgets you put into it, Mr. Bailey. That is 
the reason for the statement I make, that we do not have to put into 
a school building artificial ventilation, and we do not have to put a 
complete heating system in. Practically everything we have is 
heated by gas, and it is unit heaters, and we can turn off a heater in 
one room and keep it on elsewhere, and we do not have to have heat 
in the auditorium when it is not in sue. So there are many devices 
of that kind that we do not have to have in a rural area. And be- 
sides, with plenty of land, we think that you ought to have 15 to 16 
acres for any kind of a school, at least, and it ought to be all one 
story. 

Your one-story building is cheaper, and it helps your ventilation, 
and your heat, and there are a large number of things. Consequently, 
your classroom costs vary according, as I expressed it a while ago, 
to the gadgets you have to have to meet climatic and light conditions. 

If you will pardon this reference, a few years ago I was in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in February, and I stepped out on the sidewalk and some ‘body 
said, “Isn’t this a beautiful sunshiny day in February?” And T had 
just come from Mississippi, and I knew what sunshine was, and so I 
told him it looked more like moonshine to me. Now, of course, [ 
meant the kind that luna shines, and not the other kind. 

So you have to have more light, and more artificial lighting, in your 
classroom in different latitudes. 

The square footage helps some of that, and I believe possibly, Mr. 
Bailey, a nearer gage is possible. However, as an old-line super- 
intendent who has grown up from the first grade in the situation, I 
find that you had better watch your architects, anyhow. They will 
over-gadget you every time. 

I do not mean any reflection on architects, and I do not know how 
we could erect a building without using an architect, but he is following 
a principle of engineering, when sometimes we have to think of chil- 
dren. Just as an illustration, the lighting engineer wants you to 
have 50-foot candles on the top of every child’s desk, and he measures 
that just as though you had no daylight at all. We do not run 
schools at night, except at the junior college and the auditoriums of 
the elementary schools. 

Another thing we found in experimenting in that same situation, 
not all children can stand the same intensity of light. They have got 
to vary, and the intensity of the light in your classroom ought to vary. 
There is no general criticism of architects. 

Mr. Barty. The reason I asked you, Doctor, is that we have had 
figures placed in the record here by State superintendents and other 
school men from different sections of the country, varying from about 
$17,500 per classroom to $35,000. ’ 

Mr. Ivy. I have it on the other basis. However, we could convert 
it into that, Mr. Bailey. 

Now, one of the benefits of your Federal building funds is your 
Federal standards. I talked recently with a county superintendent i in 
my State who is doing his best to equalize his school buildings, and 
he has 11 white 4-year high schools in his county. He recently put 
money into a Negro 4-year high school, but he did not have enough 
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money to have indoor toilets. And I said, “I thought that you were 
equalizing.”” And he said, ‘Half of my white high schools do noi 
have indoor toilets.” 

Now, I cannot conceive of the use of Federal building funds, even 
in a consolidated school out in a rural area, without requiring indoo: 
toilets, and I am just using that as an illustration, now. Everybody, 
would have facilities of that kind if they had the money. But infla- 
tion has squeezed that out of most of our rural communities and the 
cannot have it. But Federal funds would restore it. 

They produce better planning and more careful execution of con- 
tracts. Now, we are required in our State to submit school building 
plans to our State Department of Education. That is fine, but there 
is no provision now to see that the contractor carries out what had 
been specified there. You know, there are very few of our communi- 
ties that have people qualified to follow clear through on your building 
program to see that you have got what you specified; but under a 
Federal building program, that would be included in the cost. 

Mr. Bartey. You do not have any service of inspectors from the 
State department, then? 

Mr. Ivy. No, sir, not on the expenditure of local funds, Mr. Bailey, 
and we do have on the expenditure of State funds, but not local funds. 

Mr. Battey. You go right ahead, Doctor, and finish your presenta- 
tion, because I have a lot of questions to ask you. 

Mr. Ivy. This is my last statement, Mr. Bailey. From my own 
point of view as one who is very much concerned in the equalization 
of school facilities, because I think all children are entitled to develop 
the abilities that God started them out with, and one of our chief 
means of doing that is through education. 

Further development of equalization between our white and colored 
school facilities in the Southern-Association area will continue io be 
retarded more and more for two or three or four decades unless’ we 
can get help on this building proposition. 

We have got to handle the personnel ourselves, and we have taken 
steps in our own system to try to work that out, but it will come now 
from the stimulus of a building situation that will help us start from 
there and be ready to go, and leave us only the personnel to solve- 
and that is not a small job. 

I have probably taken more time than you had expected, Mr. 
Chairman, but if I can answer any questions, I will be happy to. 

Mr. Battery. I have thoroughly enjoyed your presentation, and it 
is a different angle for me, and I am sure a different angle of the school 
proposition for members of the subcommittee. 

Before I start asking you questions about Mississippi, I was very 
much interested in your interest in the elevation of the standards in 
your bigher institutions of learning for colored people. We have in 
West Virginia what we consider one of the outstanding colored insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Mr. Ivy. President Davis is one of the really capable Negro admin- 
istrators you will find in the United States. 

Mr. BarLey. That is true, Mr. Ivy, and I might say to you that I am 
responsible, along with my recommendation, that Dr. Davis was placed 
on the National Science Board. That institution—and I want to take 
just a little bit of time to give you some idea of that—better than 50 
percent of that institution’s students are not West Virginia students, 
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and it educates teachers and other professions for a lot of out-of-State 
residents. 

Some years ago, when I was State director of the budget in West 
Virginia, I was surprised to learn that the per capita cost of education, 
large ‘ly due to the fact that the tuition charged out-of-State students 
was not equal to the actual cost of the teaching, the per capita cost of 
operating that West Virginia State College was $54 per capita higher 
than that of operating our State universities. So we are operating an 
institution down there largely for the benefit of the colored people from 
all over the country; students from practically every State of the 
Union attend that school. 

Mr. Ivy. You are drawing especially from Pennsylvania, too. 

Mr. Bartey. I want to ask you a question. For years, in connec- 
tion with educational work and in the presentations made to our com- 
mittee here, we always have some charts stuck up on the wall or placed 
before the committee, showing New York at the head of the procession 
of schools, and Mississippi at the bottom. I have a mental picture of 
those charts, and I believe Mississippi came down at the bottom where 
the per capita cost was lowest. 

Mr. Ivy. May I give you a bit of information right there that might 
bear on that point? 

Mr. Bartey. But I am laying this as a foundation for asking you 
some further questions. 

Mr. Ivy. If you looked at the chart of the economics of the standing 
of the States in 1860, you would not have seen Mississippi at the 
bottom. It was No. 3 

There were four States admitted during the war, and it went from 
33 to 37 States. And in the census of 1870, you would have found 
that Mississippi had dropped to 37th, and it has been economically 
in that ratio. 

In that period of time, Mr. Bailey, the Negro went from an asset 
in Mississippi, in 1860, to a liability 1 1870, and Mississippi has been 
struggling ever since to carry the load of its own white people, plus 
a larger proportion of colored folks than it had white people, to try 
to keep step with those two States that were ahead of itin 1860. But 
it has never been able to get any closer and carry its load. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Ivy, the disparity between, we will say, New 
York and Mississippi, or New York and South Carolina, is largely 
due to the difference in the income of the people of their respective 
States. I remember having to recall, for inclusion in the record 
vesterday, that in the State of New York, eighty-one one-hundredths 
of 1 percent produces a per capita expenditure for children of approxi- 
mately $258. 

Mr. Ivy. There is another point that enters there, too, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bartey. Let me conclude the comparison. 

And in the State of South Carolina, and I assume that is true. 
probably, in the State of Mississippi, but in the State of South Carolina, 
to produce $65.95 per capita, not $258, it requires 3 percent of the 
total income of the inhabitants of the State of South Carolina. 

Those are two of your basic arguments for Federal assistance in 
education—unequal distribution of wealth, and unequal distribution 
of population. Is that true? 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barney. I take it that the situation which exists in South 
Carolina would probably be comparable to the situation existing in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Ivy. And Arkansas. 

Mr. Battey. They are probably at the bottom of the list. 

Mr. Ivy. We used to thank God for South Carolina, and now we 
thank God for Arkansas. 

Mr. Battery. You do not need to answer this question if it is at 
all embarrassing, but how much of that situation is due to the fact 
that there has been a neglect on the part of the school people of those 
States to give equal opportunity or educational opportunities to both 
the white and the colored? How much of the disparity is there 
between them? Do we really have two standards? 

Mr. Ivy. Mr. Bailey, we have two civilizations, and we have two 
cultures. There are six States in the Southeast in which the cultural 
level, the average cultural level of the folks is quite distinguishable. 
South Carolina is one of them, Georgia is another one, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, are those States. 

Now, by cultural level, I mean the things that come to all of us 
with our mother’s milk, and our attitudes toward life, and other 
things of that kind that we get by the time we are six, or at least by 
the time we are 9 years of age. , 

Now, the aspirations of one culture in the South, the white culture, 
is that of England, and the highest group in Europe, because that is 
where the folks came from. 

As you sometimes hear about it, the South is poor, but it is proud, 
and the white people have had those aspirations. 

When we remember that the ancestors of most of the Negroes in 
the six States I have mentioned came from the back coasts of Guinea, 
and not the seacoast but the back coast, and the seacoasts had been 
raided by other traders for a long time, and the slaves that were 
brought into this country between 1730 and 1750—and that is when 
most of them were brought into these States that I am mentioning, 
after our friend from Connecticut tied steam to the cotton gin and 
made a profitable crop out of cotton—those folks came from the back 
coasts of Guinea, and 1,500 miles up the Congo River, and sometimes 
whole villages were brought over and sold in Savannah and New 
Orleans, which were the centers, contrary to Federal restrictions. 
Slave trade was supposed to stop in 1807. But the whisky trade 
was supposed to stop in 1918. 

Mississippi passed a law prohibiting the purchase and sale of slaves 
within its own territory in 1832, but it did not pass any against 
buying them in New Orleans. Those folks were transferred in their 
cultural groups, bringing their priests and their governments over, 
and their chiefs, and located on rivers in Mississippi and South 
Carolina and Georgia and Alabama and Louisiana and Arkansas, 
where they kept that culture almost intact. 

You know, the progress of those people in 100 years has been one 
ofthe most remarkable things that has occurred in the history of 
sociology, and people that have really made a study of that will know 
that. But we have still got a laggard development there, and it 1s 
coming along by leaps and bounds, but it is going to take some 
more time. 
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Mr. Baivey. I have another question or two, Doctor, right along 
that line. What percentage of the total income of the State of Mis- 
sissippi is used for educational purposes? 

Mr. Ivy. It runs between 50 and 55. It is between 50 and 55 
percent. Now, you are talking about the State government? 

Mr. Barry. | am talking about your over-all State income, the 
income of the people. 

Mr. Ivy. I could not give you that figure right now. 

Mr. Battey. Well, then, what part of your total State revenues 
are used? 

Mr. Ivy. Between 50 and 55 percent; and, again, it depends on 
what you charge against an educational expenditure, and that varies 
in some States, and in some places it is more than in others. 

Mr. Baitny. Do you have an equalization fund within the State? 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. What part of the cost, then, comes from the State? 

Mr. Ivy. Well, the total equalization fund comes from the State 
resources, and it is 50 percent of the total fund. 

Mr. Baitey. And the other is borne by local taxation? 

Mr. Ivy. No. Of the total State appropriation for elementary and 
secondary schools, it is divided into two parts: one for the census 
fund and the other for the equalization fund. Now, as to whether 
or not you participate in the equalization fund, that is based on the 
budget deficit plan, and you do not receive any of the equalization 
fund if you have adequate local funds to meet the low State standards, 

Mr. Bartey. Your State aid fund is set up on the basis of need? 

Mr. Ivy. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. Some school districts would get considerably more 
than others? 

Mr. Ivy. My school district gets not a penny. 

Mr. Barury. Because it has local finances? 

Mr. Ivy. That is right. 

Mr. Baitey. Do you have the individual district schools there, or 
do you have the county unit? 

Mr. Ivy. No, sir; we have an independent district. Now, the 
county itself draws equalization funds. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have county school units, or do you have 
others? 

Mr. Ivy. A few of them, we do have. 

Mr. Battery. In my State, we just have 55 school boards, and that 
corresponds to the 55 counties. 

Mr. Ivy. We have a good many more than that. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bailey, until 2 years ago we had an interesting 
situation so far as school boards are concerned. All of the land in 
Mississippi was in two school districts, one for whites and the other for 
colored. Now, in the colored school district, they had colored trustees, 
and Mr. Winstead over there was a county superintendent at one time 
in one of our counties in Mississippi, and it has been an interesting 
thing to me, continuously, to recognize the fact, as I have found it 
pretty generally overlooked in educational history, that these Negro 
trustees were authorized by law to select their own teacher, with the 
approval of the county superintendent. And a lot of times, he had to 
effect a great deal of guidance for it. But now, when you go to count- 
ing school districts and school-board members , that makes it pile a 
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way up yonder, and now, of course, unless you have some other 
independert district in a county we have 38 counties that have no 
independent districts—you have practically a county unit system, 
‘That is true in those counties. But in others, it amounts to the same 
thing, except for the independent district. 

Mr. BatLey. Your seeteaiea’ rural situation, then, is aggravated by 
the fact that imdependent districts as a rule are in the areas of the 
county in which there is taxable property, and it was set up for the 
purpose of getting school facilities that could not be obtainable as long 
as they were a part of the larger unit, is that right? 

Mr. Ivy. You have put your finger on the real reason for it in your 
second statement. 

As a result of some unpleasant experiences in reconstruction days 
1 hope you all will not think I am pulling up a bloody shirt or any- 
thing like that—but as a result of some unhappy experiences in re- 
construction days, we had the county unit from what we call our 
Black and Tan State Constitutional Convention in 1868. They 
gave us a county unit system, but as a result of abuses of that, the 
independent system was also authorized by them, but we did not 
have any of them for 20 years. Consequently, the tax over the county 
was inadquate to support schools like they ought to have them, and 
so the independent districts determined their boundaries largely by 
people willing to pay additional taxes, in order to build up better 
schools. 

Now, building up of the schools brought industries, and it brought 
other improvements, and people with wealth, and things of that kind. 
But this money that comes back to my county in the equalization 
fund is collected in my town and sent to the State. So, after all, 
we pay it. 

Mr. Bartey. That is true. 

Now, Doctor, approximately what is the assessed valuation of the 
property on the bais of 100 percent; what is the practice in Missis- 
sippi? The value for tax-assessment purposes represents what per- 
cent of the actual market value of the property? 

Mr. Ivy. In my city, it is 80 percent. Now, when it comes to tax 
values over the State as a whole, we have a State tax commission 
which acts as a State equalization board. Now, that State equali- 
zation board checks counties of the respective agricultural type, or 
cut-over land type. 

Mr. Battery. You do have certain standards of assessment? 

Mr. Ivy. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. What percent of your total, over-all levy is per- 
mitted? You have a constitutional limitation on levies? 

Mr. Ivy. Not in the constitution, but during the depression days 
we got one statutory. 

Mr. Battey. Your method of getting money is voting bonds, | 
take it. 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. What authority do you have to levy special levies? 

Mr. Ivy. Fifteen percent of the assessed valuation is the maximum 
bonded indebtedness that a district can carry. 

Mr. Battery. That is liberal, compared to the situation in some of 
the other States. 

Mr. Ivy. There is another point—— 
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Mr. Battey. My State is limited to 5 percent. 

Mr. Ivy. Now, there is another point on that. That is just for 
schools. We have a similar limit for roads, and we have a similar 
limit for other public improvements. And so, you may find the same 
area carrying a good deal heavier than 15 percent. 

Mr. Barvtey. Our total over-all limitation is 5 percent, or 3 percent 
of it for schools. However, we have liberalized our constitution to 
the extent that we can vote, by 60 percent of the vote, additional 
bonding capacity, and a lot of them take advantage of that. 

Going back to your needs there, I believe you testified that you 
needed 6,000 classrooms. That is the need of the entire State? 

Mr. Ivy. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. What percent did you say for colored? 

Mr. Ivy. Four thousand would be for colored, and they would be 
in consolidated schools, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. How many of the districts or how many of the school 
boards in the State did you say had exhausted their bonding capacity? 

Mr. Ivy. Somewhere between 60 and 65 percent. 

Mr. Baittey. And your State does not provide any State aid for 
capital outlays? 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. We have indicated that under building funds 
in my State, in 1940 all building was done from local funds, and 
approximately two-thirds of our school districts are bonded to the 
limit, and the State appropriation for school buildings in 1948 was 
$3 million. Now, that is a big amount for us, and it is not much for 
New York. In 1950, it is $2 million, and in 1952 it is $2 million. 

We have under contract now, or did have on March 1——— 

Mr. Bartey. Let me ask about that fund. That is a fund to be 
distributed to the various school units of the State on the basis of 
matching? 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. Where they raise some local funds? 

Mr. Ivy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bainey. It is not just given to them? 

Mr. Ivy. No, sir. 

Mr. Barzey. In our State, West Virginia, we have a $10 million 
legislative appropriation, in which we grant them all $50,000, and 
the rest of it is distributed on the basis of what they are doing to raise 
matching money. 

Mr. Ivy. If some of our districts got $50,000, they would not want 
any more money. 

Mr. Barttey. What is the type of these little one-room country 
schools? 

Mr. Ivy. Mr. Bailey, I am ashamed to show you. 

Mr. Battery. I think that I have seen some of them, and I have 
been through the corner of your State, and down through Georgia 
and Alabama, and I expect they are representative of what you would 
see along the highway. 

Mr. Ivy. Well, those along the highway have improved very much 
in the last 20 years, and the others are in the process of improvement. 
I have some pictures here that show some before and after, and I am 
frank to confess that I have left the names off two of them, because 
if the folks down home knew that I showed these pictures up here, 
| would embarrass the superintendent of schools there. 
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Mr. Battery. At this point, I would like to call on the Congressman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. Winsteap. We are rushed for time, and I would just like to 
say this: That you will not hear a witness who is better informed on 
the situation than Dr. Ivy, and you will not find a man who knows 
more about the entire problem from the ground work up, and you 
will not find a man who is more honest and sincere in trying to do a 
good job. 

I would appreciate the privilege of inserting a statement at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Baitey. There being no objection, we will insert a statement 
from the Congressman from Mississippi at this point in the record 
He will prepare it and submit it to the clerk. 

(Representative Winstead’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE HoNoRABLE ARTHUR WINSTEAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Conaress From THE State OF MIssIssIPPI 


Mississippi, the State which I have the honor to represent, and my own district 
in the State, have great need of additional school-housing facilities. You hav. 
heard from other witnesses about conditions in general, and about the specific 
needs of some other States and districts. . [ want only to say that my State and 
my district is one of those in which school housing needs are very great. You 
have heard of obsolete, dilapidated school buildings which have long since outlived 
their usefulness. You have heard of overcrowded buildings, many of them hous- 
ing a double-shift school. You have heard of buildings that are firetraps. You 
have been told of schools conducted in churches, halls, converted residences 
all sorts of makeshift quarter... In Mississippi we are well acquainted with all of 
these types of unsatisfactory school housing—they are all too common. Probably 
few States have a higher percent of school buildings that need to be replaced or a 
greater relative backlog of unmet school-housing needs than has our own. 

Furthermore, in addition to the overcrowding and the substandard conditions 
which already exist, Mississippi, in common with other States, must look forward 
to much larger school enrollments within a short time. We are a State im which 
the birthrate is relatively high. In 1948 we had 276 school-age children per 1,000 
adults, instead of 206 per 1,000 which was the average for the Nation. We had 54 
children under | year of age per 1,000 adults, when the average for all the States 
was 36. This means that the schools in Mississippi are going to have to expand 
even more rapidly than those of the Nation as a whole. While the typical State 
builds 8 classrooms, we must build 11. 

The people in my district and in my State will do all they can to meet the 
problem. According to latest reports we have spent, during a recent 5-year period, 
2.31 percent of our total State income payments on education while the average 
for all the States was only 2.11 percent. But we are not a wealthy State. Our 
average income payments per person in Mississippi in 1948 were only $753, whe 
the national average was nearly $1,400. So, even when our State makes ever\ 
reasonable effort to build the schools we need during the next few vears, we wil 
still need some additional funds which can come only from the Federal Govern- 
ment. If the schools of Mississippi are left to depend solely on State and local 
tax resources, their programs will deteriorate and they will fall farther and farther 
below an acceptable level. Our school housing needs simply cannot be met eve! 
when money that should be used for teachers’ salaries and other current costs 
are used for building purposes. 

I therefore urge this committee to recommend a bill that will provide a sub- 
stantial appropriation, to be distributed to the various States on some objectivé 
basis and used to help school districts meet their most urgent school housing needs 

Although the management and control of education has always been, and must 
remain, a function of State and local government, the maintenance of good schools 
is a matter of national concern. We have acknowledged this obligation from time 
to time through land grants and through numerous Federal grants to extend or 
improve some important kind of schooling. Especially in periods of depression 
and war, the Federal Government has come to the financial rescue of the schools. 
It should do so now, at a time when the need for additional school housing is 4 
threat to the very continuance of satisfactory schools. I am fully aware that the 
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present obligations of the Federal Government are numerous and heavy. I am 
also keenly aware of the needs of my State and my people. As I look at these two 
problems I am convinced that no Federal dollar is better invested than one 
which opens the door of school opportunity to all of our children. 

Many people are unaware of the fact that the Federal Government now spends 
more than 3% billion dollars each fiscal year for programs that are identifiable as 
educational. It is my opinion that there is waste, duplication, and even com- 
petition within our public schools in this enormous expenditure, and I believe 
that we cap curtail some of these programs and justifiably transfer funds to aid in 
school construction without increasing Government costs one penny. 





Mr. Barury. Dr. Ivy, I have a great many other questions I would 
like to ask you, but the House is in session and your Mississippi 
Congressman and I would like to get over there and be present, even 
if we do not get there in time to answer the quorum call. 

We are dealing with a $51 billion appropriation, and I was interested 
in your comments on the permanency of expenditures, in that if you 
expend it for schools you would realize benefits for 25 years, and 
an additional 25 years; and practically all of this $51 billion appro- 
priation bill we are spending right now is for national defense, and 
most of it will be obsolete in 3 to 5 years or certainly in a period of 
10 years, and so it has no permanency, other than the sole purpose of 
making America safe for democracy. 

We have appreciated very much your informative presentation. 
I have always wanted to get first-hand information on the situation 
in Mississippi, because I am, as a former school man, vitally interested 
in the schools, and I have always been sold the idea that the worst 
school conditions we had were possibly in the State of Mississippi. 
I have always wanted to know more of the particulars, and I want to 
thank you for giving me a somewhat changed viewpoint on the situa- 
tion. 

May I, on behalf of the members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for your presentation, which has been very capable and a very informa- 
tive presentation. Thank you, Doctor. 

If there are no objections, we will place in the printed record several 
letters addressed to me as chairman of this subcommittee. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

BrRIDGEWATER TowNnsHip ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Raritan, N. J., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find some material which we are using to get 
an extension of the legal borrowing capacity of our school and municipal districts, 
This material shows a conservative increase in our school population for the next 
5 years. It is conservative because of the following reasons: (1) There is no 
allowance for retention of children; (2) parochial-school pupils are omitted from 
the census figures and their school is already overcrowded and probably we will 
get many who ordinarily attend their school; (8) children from homes to be built 
are not included. 

After this $1,500,000 is used for elementary buildings, we still have the problem 
of high-school building since the high school to which we send our pupils will 
exclude them by 1956-57. Therefore, you can appreciate some of our difflcult 
problems associated with providing additional school-plant space. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was accepted by the 
committee, and is available for reference.) 

Very truly yours, 
CARLETON M. SAUNDERS, 
Supervising Principal. 
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BrEeENtWoop Pus.iic ScHOOLs, 
Brentwood 17, Mo., April 4, 195% 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HoNoRABLE Str: It has come to my attention that you are chairman of 4 
subcommittee set up to explore school housing needs and to consider bills now 
before the Congress to grant financial aid to the States for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. I should like to state briefly the needs of the town school district of Brent 
wood, St. Louis County, Mo., and to testify as to the inability of this communit, 
to meet the situation. 

Our district is in urgent need of additional classrooms, physical education a 
health facilities, library space and, in-faet,al types of special activity rooms 0) 
the high school level to meet the demands of a growing community. To complet: 
such a project we shall need in the neighborhood of $750,000. Last year thi 
school district bonded itself to the limit permitted by the laws of the State of 
Missouri in order to meet the needs on the elementary school level demanded }\ 
an increase in enrollment. Chief cause of this increase was the completion of th 
largest privately financed apartment housing project in the Middle West. Ap- 
proximately 1,392 families will reside in this multiple-dwelling project great|, 
increasing our need for more classroom and special activity space. Retirement 
of bonds and the increase in bonding capacity due to the increased assessed valiia 














tion on the housing project and other new buildings will not begin to finance th 
adequate educational facilities; and we are not eligible for assistance under Publi: p 
Law 815. The problem we face in Brentwood is not unique for the State o' 

Missouri. } 
I urge you to promote the passage of legislation that will give some measur : 3 
of relief to communities facing this situation. B 

Very truly yours, m 

B. GEORGE SALTZMAN, om 

Superintendent of Schools = 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 9:30 in fc 
the morning. ola 


(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 9:30 a. m 
Thursday, April 10, 1952.) il 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., 
the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey (subcommittee chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Bartey. The committee will be in order. The first witness 
this morning is Mrs. Marie R. Turner, superintendent of schools of 
Breathitt County, Ky. It occurs to the Chair right now that the 
member of the subcommittee from the State of Kentucky is very 
much interested in school legislation and the advancement of our 
school program, and I would like to know at this time if he has a 
few remarks that he would like to make in formally introducing the 
lady? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, it will be a great pleasure for me to 
introduce the witness who will make the first statement. Mrs. 
Turner, I feel, knows school problems as well as any individual 
superintendent in the entire Nation. She has been county school 
superintendent in a rural county for approximately 21 years, and 
was recently employed for another 4-year term, and if she serves the 
term scheduled she will have served her country in school work for a 
quarter of a century. That fact alone makes her service very out- 
standing, and her service to her county and State in Kentucky has 
been continuous. That also speaks well of this witness. 

She represents a rural county in Kentucky which was not in my 
congressional district until recently. I had nothing to do with the 
appearance of this witness. Mr. Marry Dawson, director of rural 
education of the NEA recognized her ability as an outstanding leader 
in rural education, and for that reason invited her to give her views to 
this committee and I know that we are all proud that she is here this 
meee and it is certainly a great pleasure for me to present Mrs. 

urner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE R. TURNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BREATHITT COUNTY SCHOOLS, JACKSON, KY. 


Mr. Barttey. Mrs. Turner, you may identify yourself to the reporter, 
and proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Turner. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the commit- 
tee, [am Marie R. Turner, superintendent of Breathitt County schools, 
Jackson, Ky., and I have come to you from the grass roots of a great 
region known as the Southern Appalachian. Since Breathitt is a 
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typical county, I shall present the problems as I see them from a local 
viewpoint. 

We are located in the southeastern part of Kentucky where large 
hollows are havens of rest for hundreds of boys and girls. The barren 
hills, once covered with large oaks and poplars, certainly have made 
their contribution to the inadequate, financial problems of our schools, 

The erosion of soil has naturally contributed to the malnutrition of 
our children but, gentlemen, the erosion of our rural youth is far more 
serious than the erosion of our soil. It is my purpose here today to 
give you a vivid picture and concrete examples of one of the main 
causes of the erosion of youth in our county. Like the once covered 
hills with stalwart and beautiful trees, produced by rich, fertile soil, 
our homes are rich in children, ranging from 1 to 14, averaging about 
5% to each home, so we start a school program with bright-eyed 
youngsters, eager to enter school. They have come from homes and 
parents, although poor financially, their life’s ambition is to give their 
children an education. Then what happens? These youngsters find 
themselves in classrooms with 50 to 60 other children. The teacher, 
regardless of her training, is hoplessly handicapped from giving any 
kind of instruction with the exception of mass instruction. 

Here in the elementary school is where the erosion of youth begins. 
The boys and girls find themselves losing interest, becoming dis- 
couraged, and finally dropping out of school until they are forced to 
return. We often hear the remark that schools are not as good as 
they used to be. If they are not, why not? Is it because of over- 
crowded conditions in the classroom? There was a time when 200 to 
300 dropped out regularly in Breathitt and then grew up and re- 
mained there but, today, many of these children grow up, uneducated, 
and move out to get a job. The dam for the indescribable uneducated 
citizen is no longer built around the county boundary and, since the 
birth rate is high, naturally the rate of migration is high. We believe 
our problem, which is a typical problem, should be of interest to the 
Nation. 

In order for you to get a more vivid picture, I have brought this 
map. May I say here that Breathitt has a rugged area of 483 square 
miles, and the 1950 census showed a population of 19,964. We have 
2,738 farms, mostly hillside, and the average size is 73.1 acres. The 
average value per acres if $32.28. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Scattered over this large area, we have 87 elementary schools and 
1 county high school. We have 6,149 children in our school 
census. Each year we have approximately 1,000 children enrolled in 
the first grade and we have less than 100 to graduate from high school. 
Our records show that the erosion, or big drop-out, starts in the sixth 
and seventh grades. We maintain that the cause for this is the over- 
crowded conditions in the first two grades; that the children are lost 
in the tide and by the time they reach the sixth and seventh grades, 
they are so retarded that they drop out of school. 

In our county it is impossible for us to remedy the situation of 
overcrowded classrooms—let alone build new buildings to take the 
place of the old dilapidated ones. We levy the maximum tax rate 
which is $1.50 per $100 and for the school year 1950-51, we received 
locally from public tax the amount of $35,572.66, and from the fran- 
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chise corporation, locally, which is mostly from the L. & N. and 
C. & O. Railroads, we received $50,365.75 which makes a total of 
$85,938.41, or a per capita per child of $13. This amount must take 
care of the necessary repairs, provide fuel, crayons, seats, library 
facilities, purchase school sites and build new houses, as well as take 
care of our share locally of transportation for the 6,149 children and 
the county’s allotment toward salaries for its 157 teachers. If it 
were not for the State per capita and equalization fund, we would 
not be able to operate. This year we shall have received $234,247.61 
per capita and $96,036.89 equalization. 

Mr. Battery. You mean there if you get that $234,247.61 it will be 
the total amount of your per capita allocation from the State? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. It does not mean you are getting that much per pupil. 

Mrs. Turner. No, that is the total for teachers’ salaries and 
every thing. 

Mr. Battey. Go right ahead, now. We will develop that in some 
questioning. 

Mrs. Turner. Gentlemen, is it any wonder that we have situations 
like the following, with no way to remedy them? 

Turners Creek, frame building erected in 1915, size 28 by 24 feet; census, 110; 
enrollment 90, all 8 grades. 

Wolverine, frame building erected in 1919, size 30 by 40 feet; census, 70; enroll- 
ment 48, all 8 grades. 

Arrowood, frame building erected in 1919, size 24 by 40 feet; census, 84; enroll- 
ment 71, all 8 grades. 

Elkatawa, frame building erected in 1910, size 30 by 40 feet; census, 87; enroll- 
ment 61, all & grades. 

Quicksand, 5-room frame building erected in 1914; census, 348, enrollment 211, 
all 8 grades. 

Morgue, frame building erected in 1926, size 24 by 40 feet; census, 100; enroll- 
ment 71, all 8 grades. 

Upper War Creek, frame building erected in 1913, size 24 by 36 feet; census, 
54; enrollment 42, all 8 grades. 

Shoulderblade, frame building erected in 1918, size 24 by 40 feet; census, 52; 
enrollment 40, all 8 grades. 

Mr. Wier. Are these towns here that you have listed? 

Mrs. Turner. Those are schoolhouses, the names of school districts. 

Mr. Batney. And all of them except the five-room one in there are 
one-room buildings? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirr. How did they ever name a schoolhouse Morgue? 

Mrs. Turner. It is a long story. 

Mr. Wier. It is a morgue, I guess. 

Mr. Bartey. It is pretty well named, is that the idea? 

Mrs. Turner. In short, gentlemen, we have 59 frame bufldings, 
mostly one-room, which were erected back in the early part of 1900. 
All of these buildings are the regular old type—with six windows— 
three on one side and three on the other--which presents a cross- 
lighting problem. Most of these schools are heated by the regular 
old type pot-bellied stove. We were fortunate to get 15 buildings 
under the WPA and the PWA programs. For instance, we got our 
high school building under the PWA. Most of these buildings are 
made of native stone and have 3 to 12 rooms, but these buildings today 
are bulging over with boys and girls. 

| would like to present these pictures showing that they are bulging 
over, and on the back of the pictures it will give the story. 
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(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Now, going back to our old frame buildings: They require con- 
siderable maintenance which practically consumes the local income 
and limits the purchase of adequate school equipment and instruc- 
tional supplies. Until recently, we have been almost isolated from 
the rest of the world. Now new roads coming into our section 
present us with other financial worries; such as consolidation and 
transportation. Our resources will not permit new constructions, 
yet our people are well aware of the need for good schools and are 
demanding improved local conditions. For instance, our resources 
will not even permit us to erect a modern kitchen for a lunchroom 
program. However, 36 of our elementary schools have taken advan- 
tage of the Federal school lunch appropriations by remodeling coal 
houses and cloakrooms, or by building a small lean-to room on a 
one-room elementary school, or by painting the walls of the basement 
and making attractive kitchens out of them. Of course, the parents 
of the community must donate their labor for this remodeling. To 
show you the keen interest of the teachers and how eager they are to 
do a good job for the children, the following statement was taken 
from a report of a one-room school teacher whose parents had _re- 
modeled an old coal house for a small kitchen. I quote: 

Since we are located in a remote section and far from a town or city, many 
families are unable to have the right kinds of food that growing children need. 
The lunch program means more to our children than words can express. I can 
frankly say that the lunch program develops health, promotes happiness, creates 
interest, increases attendance, aids in discipline, and raises the whole scholastic 
standard of the child. 

We feel that the most important factor in a good school is the 
teacher; however, every teacher needs a well-lighted, well-ventilated 
and well-equipped classroom. It is obvious that our classrooms have 
limited facilities for healthful school living and an effective instruc- 
tional program. There is practically no money left for school librar- 
ies, visaul aids and other helpful instructional materials. Is it any 
wonder that, when Uncle Sam needs our boys, we find that the over- 
crowded classroom, dilapidated and inadequate school buildings have 
contributed in a large measure to the erosion of our boys who have 
been rejected and classified as illiterates? In a recent survey of out- 
of-school youths, we found that 150 out of 413 boys who had been 
given mental and physical tests were considered illiterate. I am 
ashamed of that report. 

Honorable Congressmen, can you imagine 86 elementary schools, 
housing over 6,000 future citizens of our Nation and not a single one 
with an indoor toilet? Only 3 of the school buildings in the county 
have central heating plants and only 10 have electric lights. The 
major portion of the expense of the installation of the lights in these 
10 schools was donated by the community. We have only two gym- 
nasiums in the entire system. We have 4 consolidated schools, each 
with an enrollment of from 350 to 500 children and neither school has 
a gymnasium. These children must take their physical exercises in 
the mud and rain during the cold winter months because there is no 
place provided for physical instruction and recreation. 
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We believe that a chain is just as strong as its weakest link and 
we are a part of a great nation. Our educational housing system is 
in dire need of financial aid. Although Breathitt County is rich in 
boys and girls which are so essential in a great democracy, we do not 
have the housing facilities to train them for future happiness and 
useful living. 

In order to provide an instructional program that will meet the 
needs of each individual child and prevent child erosion, we must have 
bigger, better, and more adequate classrooms. Two million dollars 
could be profitably spent right now in my county on school buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to meet with you and your 
committee. We have faith that this committee will present the need 
for school housing to our Congress in such a way that it will take 
steps to prevent this serious erosion of our rural youth. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bartey. I want to particularly thank you for giving us this 
account of a typical rural county in the Appalachian Mountain region 
of the Eastern United States. I only regret that you could not talk 
to the entire membership of the House of Representatives. Iam sure 
that few Members of the Congress of the United States have any 
idea of the conditions that exist where you attempt to jam 75 or 80 
children into a single room building under conditions such as you are 
working under in Breathitt County. 

| have a few questions that I would like to direct to you, Mrs. 
Turner, in order to develop the situation not only in Breathitt County, 
but in the State of Kentucky asa whole. I would like to ask you your 
knowledge of the surrounding areas of Kentucky or the State as a 
whole. Is this condition in the rural schools pretty general? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Barney. And this condition has existed, we will say, from the 
turn of the century and before that time? 

Mrs. Turner. I should say so, especially in eastern Kentucky. I 
should say that we have not any industries in eastern Kentucky, 
and the income per family is very meager. We have large families 
and very little income. 

Mr. Battery. I notice your local contribution to the per capita cost 
of education is only $13. Let me ask you about how much per capita 
do you get from the State? 

Mrs. Turner. Around $50 or a little over. 

Mr. BatLey. $50? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barttey. Then, your total per capita expenditure is approxi- 
mately $63? 

Mrs. Turner. I would not say it is even $63. I would say alto- 
gether it is about $55. I do not think we quite get $50 from the 
State. It might be around $63. I really have not figured it. 

Mr. Battey. When you compare that expenditure with our more 
wealthy sections of the country you have one of the best arguments 
for Federal aid to education. Basically, the problem consists of 
unequal distribution of wealth, and unequal distribution of popula- 
tion. Here you have a situation in Breathitt County, and in the major 
part of the State of Kentucky where you have more than your share 
of youth because of the large average size of your families. 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bartey. And you have practically none of the Nation’s wealth 
with which to support your population 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir, you are right. 

Mr. Batey. Again I say I am sorry that you do not have the 
opportunity and could not have the opportunity to lay this picture 
before the Congress. I am enough interested in it that I think I shal] 
try to put it in the Congr ressional Record. It is a blot on the Ame ‘Ti- 
can educational system. It is inexcusable in a free democracy, and 
I am sure from your presentation here on the face of it that you have 
done everything within your power to improve the situation. 

Mrs. Turner. We have, that is right. 

Mr. Battery. Would you say to the committee, then, that you 
difficulty is purely one of lack of finances? : 

Mrs. Turner. That is right, purely finances. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Perkins, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Perkins. In the way of corroborating one statement, Mrs 
Turner mentioned the outstanding future citizens. I want to Say 
that the county Mrs. Turner comes from was the only county in the 
United States during World War I that did not require the ‘services 
of a draft board. In other words, the boys there volunteered fo: 
military service. There was no necessity for it, and so there was not 
any draft board set up. 

Mr. Bartey. Irrespective of the handicaps under which they are 
working, they are at least patriotic. ; 

Mr. Perkins. That is right, and there are no greater Americans 

Now. Mrs. Turner, I believe you have some coal mines in your 
section that were recently developed in Breathitt County, have you 
not? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you know whether or not the mineral is owned 
locally or by outside interests? 

Mrs. Turner. By outside interests. 

Mr. Perkins. I believe those operations in Breathitt County are a 
subsidiary of the Island Creek Coal Co., or do you know about that? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir; they are, Pocahontas. 

Mr. Perkins. And the income tax that is paid by those individuals 
who make a profit from the coal is paid in other States outside of 
Kentucky, is that correct? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir; that is night. 

Mr. Perkins. I will ask you if it is not a fact that a large part of our 
minerals, or the greater portion of them in eastern Kentucky are owned 
by outside interests? 

Mrs. Turner. I would say that over 50 percent of it in our county Is 

Mr. Perkins. It has always seemed to me that that was one of the 
good arguments that you can use for having equalized educational 
opportunities. 

Mrs. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. I think everything my colleague has said with reference 
to the State of Kentucky, trying to show a descriptive picture of th 
financial problem, is entirely a State matter, and I think you ought to 
be debating that in Lexington with your State legislature. However, 
going back to the picture presented by Mrs. Turner, let me add first, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am very well acquainted with the situation in 
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kentucky. Some of these pictures renew some of the vivid experiences 
that | had as a member of the Burke committee 2 years ago when we 
started out at Fort Knox, and then had hearings in Louisville, and 
then the superintendents took us out into these areas around Ken- 
tucky, and showed us tbe real picture, and certainly after seeing some 
of the conditions there I found more unsung heroes in the field of 
education in my short State trip than I found in the Army that | 
served with in Europe. They really have a struggle. 

Let me ask you first, do you have segregation in your area? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. In our courty we do not have a single 
colored person except one small school. 

Mr. Wier. I see no mention of, and no pictures here relative to the 
colored schools. 

Mrs. Turner. We only have 25 colored children who go to one 
school. 

Mr. Wier. Do you have segregation? 

Mrs. TurNeEr. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. You only have a limited number of colored people? 

Mrs. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Why did you not show us a picture of that school? 

Mrs. Turner. That is not in my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wier. Your presentation, Mrs. Turner, is very fine from the 
construction point of view, but this only has to do with the physical 
part of the schools. In connection with this construction point of 
view, | would rather have you show and get in the record what happens 
to your teacher load and what happens to the crowded condition vou 
have. Do you have part-time schools where you have a class in the 
morning and then dismiss that class and have another class in the 
afternoon? 

Mrs. Turner. No, sir. In some cases we have two teachers 
teaching m one classroom, where they have eight grades. 

Mr. Wier. One of them teaching algebra, and the other singing? 

Mrs. Turner. Well, that is only in the elementary schools. 

Mr. Wier. With this enrollment in these one-room schools and 
two- or three-room schools, what is the average load that your 
teachers are carrying? 

Mrs. Turner. The average load would be about 42 children 
average for the county. 

Mr. Wrer. What kind of a load do you carry in your kindergarten 
classes? 

Mrs. Turner. We do not have kindergarten. We do not have the 
funds to provide for kindergarten classes or the teachers. 

Mr. Wrer. I think that is important. 

Mrs. Turnmr. It is very important. 

Mr. Wier. It should be in the record to point out the value that 
we are getting out of these corncribs. 

Mrs. Turner. I am glad you brought that out. When our child is 
5‘ years old he is thrown, for the first time, into school with 40 or 50 
other children, taken away from home and put in there, and that is 
where our erosion starts. 

Mr. Wier. I know that your salary schedule for the teachers cannot 
be very good. 

Mrs. Turner. No, sir; it is not. 
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Mr. Wier. I wish you would put that into the record, because these 
other factors are factors I am interested in in connection. with the 
general deterioration of our school system. I imagine it is almost 
impossible for you to get teachers down there. 

Mrs. TurneR. We have a 50-percent turn-over of teachers each 
year in the elementary schools. 

Mr. Wier. If you know today about the class load that these 
teachers are carrying under these conditions and the salary schedule 
which is contributing to the problem of getting and keeping these 
teachers, if you could put the whole picture in the record, that is what 
I would like to see. 1 want Congress to know the load that the people 
in education are carrying in the way of a class load. 

Mrs. Turner. I can give you the total picture. 

Mr. Wier. If I had my way all of that money that we cut out of 
the defense bill yesterday would be turned over to education. 

Mrs. Turner-: | wish you had your way, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I have only one four-hundred-and-thirty-fifth part of it. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baitey. Before the witness leaves the chair I would like to 
inquire further as to what percent of these youngsters who enter 
school in these unsatisfactory rural school buildings go on to your 
county high schools? 

Mrs. Turner. We have about 525 in high school out of the census 
of 6,149 who enter. 

Mr. Baitey. Would you consider that a low percentage? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, I would consider it a low percentage, because 
we have this large dropping out, you see, as they go along. 

Mr. Baitey. What percentage of vour enrollment drops out and 
does not complete the elementary school course? Do you have the 
approximate figures on that? 

Mrs. Turner. We have 6,149 in our census, and we have practically 
2,000 that have been lost along the way from the time when they 
started school. 

Mr. Battery. That is approximately 33 to 35 percent. 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, who do not finish school. 

Mr. Baitey. Now, let us go on and see what percent of your 
high-school students enroll in college, and what kind of students are 
they, do you know, under those conditions? Do you have any 
comments to make on that angle of it? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. We have a large percentage of our children 
who finish high school who go on to college, in fact too large, but they 
are very good students, and they make good in college. 

Mr. Batuey. I take it that there are college facilities fairly close to 
them? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. We have a junior college located in the 
county, and many of them go to our State colleges and universities. 
When we can get them through high school we do not worry about 
them because they make good. 

Mr. Battery. Your problem, however, is largely one of the ele- 
mentary grades, not the high schools? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir, the big problem is in the elementary grades. 

Mr. Baiuey. The facilities at your high school are fairly good. The 
testimony shows that building was supplied by whom? 
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Mrs. Turner. By PWA. We added an extension to it. We 
borrowed money to do it, and do not know when we will pay it back. 
We built an extension to it because with an average of over 50 children 
per classroom in the high school we thought that was entirely too 
much, and so this year we are down to around 35 children per 
classroom. 

Mr. Battery. In the high-school classes? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. You know that the standard load throughout the 
Nation is approximately 25? 

Mrs. T'urNER. Some of our classes still have 42 in them. It will 
be a long time before we can get down to 25. 

Mr. Baitey. Now, Mrs. Turner, I am sure that I am expressing 
the feeling of the entire subcommittee, when I say that you have 
made a very decided contribution to the solution of what | consider 
one of the outstanding problems facing the American people today, 
what can we do to improve conditions 1n our schools. 

Mr. Wrer. Mr. Chairman, before she leaves, permit me to make 
a suggestion not to Mrs. Turner, but to the Congressman who repre- 
sents that district. I think that is my colleague here, is it not? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. Here we have a subcommittee, and I think most of 
the members of it are familiar with these problems. Mr. Bailey has 
been out on the west coast and down through Texas. We are sold 
on this need for improvement in our schools. Our greatest job is 
to sell the other Members of the Congress on it. I suggest that 
Congressman Perkins take that picture and have 435 reprints made 
of it for the Members of the House, plus 96 for the Senators, showing 
the school conditions in Kentucky, and that he send a copy to each 
one of them, because I think that is a typically appealing picture. 

[ will bet this is a firetrap if there ever was one. 

Mrs. Turner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wier. So, I suggest that Mr. Perkins get some extra copies 
made of this picture. 

Mrs. TurneR. That is my prize picture. We lost those boys and 
girls who are shown there in the fifth grade. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, Mrs. Turner, tell the committee just about 
what percentage of your buildings are firetraps in your county. 

Mrs. Turner. Let us see, 1 would say that 90 percent of them 
are firetraps. 

Mr. Perxrns. I believe on a State-wide basis in Kentucky, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of them are estimated to be firetraps; that is, 
considering the whole of Kentucky. Do you know about that figure? 

Mrs. Turner. I think you are right on that. I am not familiar 
with the figure on it. 

Mr. Perkins. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree whole- 
heartedly with the observations made by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. Naturally, we have all worked together here on Federal aid 
to education, in general Federal aid, and we are now working on 
school construction. 

In the event that we can get a bill out of the full committee, I do not 
think that anyone could have made a greater contribution than 
Mrs. Turner toward selling the entire membership of the House of 
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Representatives and the Senators on the actual existing conditions in 
Kentucky. We are all ashamed of those conditions, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. You should be. 

Mr. Perkins. We appreciate your interest in trying to help us to 
bring about Federal aid. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Irving, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Irvine. I] am sorry that I was not here to hear all of the 
testimony of this lady. I feel that I missed a great deal by not being 
here. However, it was impossible for me to be here at that time. 

I would like to say that I concur in the desires of the gentleman 
from Minnesota that the money that was taken out of the defense 
bill yesterday could be used for education. 

Mrs. Turner. Thank you. 

Mr. Irvine. And I am proud of the fact that I helped to take some 
of it out, and I wish that I had enough power to put it where I think 
it would do a whole lot of good. 

Mrs. Turner. I wish vou had too. 

Mr. Baitey. Let me again thank you, Mrs. Turner. 

Mrs. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baitey. The next witness will be Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, will you come forward and identify yourself to the 
reporter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Futter. I am Dr. Edgar Fuller, Secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Baittey. Before you start in, | would like to say that we have 
at least three more witnesses to be heard. We want to give you all 
the time we possibly can, but I would like to appeal to my brothers on 
the-committee that we limit our questions so that we can take car 
of some of the people who are here from out of the city. 

Now, go right ahead, Dr. Fuller. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear here as a spokesman for the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. The members of the council are th: 
State superintendents and commissioners of education of each of the 
48 States and the island dependencies and Territories. 

The chief State school officers are especially interested in and par- 
ticularly concerned about this legislation. They have the over-all 
view of the educational needs of their respective States in ways that 
perhaps no other persons can have, and they are the responsible State 
officials who must administer in the States any law of the kind being 
considered here that may be passed. Because the chief State schoo! 
officers have these administrative responsibilities, Mr. Chairman, | 
shall make an effort to analyze H. R. 4545 and its companion bills 
from the viewpoint of their practical administration in the States. 

Mr. Baitey. May I interrupt the witness at this point, to say that 
there is possibly a wrong impression in referring to H. R. 4545. We 
are not considering that alone. In fact, we are not confining our 
inquiry to the contents of any pending legislation. We expect to 
write a committee bill. 
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Dr. Futter. I understand that fully; Mr. Chairman. I just use 
H. R. 4545 as a taking off place. 

Mr. Barter. I am going to listen with considerable interest to your 
comments on H. R. 4545, as it happens to be one of the bills I intro- 
duced. 

Dr. Fuutuer. I have no doubt of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartey. Now, you may proceed. 

Dr. Futter. Most of the chief State school officers have believed 
for several years that this type of legislation offers the most practicable 
way for the Federal Government to assist elementary and secondary 
education in its continuing crisis. On October 17, 1949, following 
extensive hearings, S. 2317 was passed by the Senate. Title I pro- 
vided for a national survey of scool housing facilities. Title II pro- 
vided for emergency financial aid for school construction in defense 
areas especially affected by Federal activities. The third title of 
S. 2317, which was omitted in the bill as finally passed by the Senate 
because the emergency defense area provisions were agreed to have 
priority, was a long-range program for school construction. 

When S. 2317 was referred to the House of Representatives the 
Bailey subcommittee conducted one of the most thorough surveys of 
school-construction needs ever made anywhere. You and your col- 
leagues, Mr. Chairman, went from one defense area to another, com- 
piled thousands of pages of evidence, and finally rewrote S. 2317 in 
approximately the form which finally became Public Law 815. The 
House dropped title I of S. 2317 which ealled for a national survey of 
school facilities, but the chief State school officers were gratified when, 
in joint conference with the Senate, the House agreed to reinstate the 
survey which became title I of Public Law 815. We owe a great deal 
to you personally, Mr. Chairman, and to your colleagues, for the 
authorization of the survey in Public Law 815, and for the Federal 
assistance which has been so helpful in the construction and operation 
of schools in defense areas. Now you have the larger problem before 
you again—a problem which is as important to many millions of 
children as the present laws are to the smaller numbers of children 
living in defense areas. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


You have heard the testimony of the United States Commissioner 
of Education and his colleagues on the need for Federal assistance in 
the construction of school facilities. This need has been more defi- 
nitely established than ever by the survey data they have reported to 
your committee. In the face of the facts presented, no one can 
seriously contend that Federal aid for school construction is not 
needed or that the need for it had been exaggerated, for the survey 
shows that the actual need is considerably greater than had previously 
been estimated. 

Your committee has also heard from several chief State school 
officers, local superintendents, and others concerning the situations 
in their respective States and communities. On account of past 
emphasis on the financial need of the Southern States, there has been 
an impression both in and out of the Congress that the problem is 
concentrated in those States. M%. Chairman, so far as the need for 
school construction aid is concerned, that is simply not true. It may 
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be somewhat greater in those States, but there is a critical shortage 
of school facilities in a large majority of the States regardless of their 
location. Since the State superintendent of public instruction of 
Michigan, Dr. Lee M. Thurston, has been unable to appear here 
upon your invitation to testify or behalf of his State, [ would like to 
summarize the facts in Michigan for the record. Michigan is one of 
the wealthier States and it is not one ordinarily regarded as having 
need for Federal assistance in the building of schools. Yet the survey 
in Michigan shows the following facts: 

On the basis of current enrollments and a study of the Michigan 
birth rate, the increase in school membership from March 1, 1951, to 
September 1952, will be 109,240 pupils. 

Based on an average of 30 pupils per room, 3,638 classrooms, repre- 
senting a cost of approximately $85,000,000, will be required this 
year to house these 109,240 children. 

One thousand two hundred and six school buildings, housing 
31,443 pupils for all or part of their school day, have only outdoor 
toilet facilities in the great State of Michigan. 

Fifty-five school buildings, housing 4,782 pupils for all or part of 
their school day, have no toilet facilities in Michigan. 

Six hundred and ninety-four buildings, housing 22,037 pupils for all 
or part of their school day, have no fixed washing facilities. 

One hundred and thirteen school buildings, housing 4,533 pupils 
for all or part of their school day, have no water available on the 
school grounds. 

Three thousand three hundred and six (53 percent) of the 6,240 
school buildings in the State, housing 216,147 pupils, are constructed of 
combustible materials: 1,996 of these buildings are located in the 
districts having only one, two, or three classrooms. 

Four hundred and five of the combustible school buildings, housing 
117,662 pupils for all or part of their school day, are more than on 
story in height and do not meet present fire-safety standards. 

Two thousand three hundred and seventy-four school plants (39.9 
percent) were built before 1900; 3,820 plants (64.2 percent) were 
erected before 1920; 365 plants (6.4 percent) have been built since 
1945. 

In the districts having only one, two, or three classrooms, 1,808 
(60.5 percent) of the 2,986 school plants were erected before 1900; 
2,595 (86.9 percent) were built before 1920. Only 48 plants have 
been constructed in these districts since 1945. 

One hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four pupils are housed in 1,935 unsatisfactory school plants which 
should be abandoned immediately. 

Thirteen thousand six hundred and ninety-seven pupils are attend- 
ing classes in rented quarters. 

Twenty-eight thousand four hundred and ninety-two pupils are 
attending classes in temporary and makeshift quarters. 

Between January 1, 1945, and March 1, 1951, Michigan citizens 
spent more than $32,000,000 to modernize 1,148 school buildings and 
more than $43,000,000 to build 365 new school plants. In addition, 
201 school plants, at an estimated cost of over $42,000,000, were under 
construction on March 1, 1951. 

Michigan’s schools are overcrowded at the present time by 108,316 
pupils, 
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Eighteen thousand ninety-eight classrooms (57.6 percent) in Mich- 
igan’s schools have more than 30 pupils; 678 classrooms have more 
than 50. 

Forty-four thousand three hundred and two pupils are attending 
school on multiple sessions or some other form of a shortened school 
day because of overcrowded conditions. 

The total estimated cost of essential new school construction and 
improvement, including school furnishings, sites, and school busses, is 
more than $400,000,000. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


There are those who ask why the Federal Government should be 
asked to share the cost of school facilities with the States and local 
school districts wherever such facilities cannot otherwise be provided. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain why 
the chief State school officers believe it should do so. 

There is nothing new in Federal financing of education. We have 
had it as long as our country has been a nation. Many billions of 
dollars have been appropriated by the Federal Government for educa- 
tion. The Federal Government has shared financial responsibility 
with the States in various degrees for educational activities ranging 
from nursery schools through the graduate and professional schools of 
universities. During the depression years the Federal Government 
shared the cost of most of the elementary and secondary school build- 
ings constructed. 

Since 1940, it has been easy to understand the responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the construction of school buildings in seri- 
ously affected defense areas. In those areas there is much property 
owned by the Federal Government and correspondingly less property 
on the tax rolls. The local tax base is undermined, and combined 
State and local financial resources are inadequate to pay for the school 
facilities required. Since the Federal Government caused the condi- 
tion by its activities, the Federal responsibility has been met under 
such legislation as the Lanham Act, the Weir Act, and Public Laws 
815 and 874. We support fully whatever legislation and appropria- 
tions may be necessary to meet these needs. 

Within a comparatively short time, however, unless our country 
becomes engaged in total war, the major portion of the most serious 
defense area needs for school facilities will have been met. We are 
approaching a situation in which the remaining needs for school 
facilities in defense areas will be less serious than those in several 
thousands of other school districts which are not in areas specifically 
identified as defense areas. It would seem unreasonable to us for 
the Federal Government to bypass more serious needs for school 
facilities which are not specifically traceable to Federal activities but 
which arise only indirectly from the defense effort, and at the same 
time supply funds for lesser needs in defense areas where the major 
needs have already been met. We hope your committee will con- 
sider these two types of needs for school facilities together, with all 
American children in mind. 
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WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM? 

It is a fair question to ask where the money is coming from. | 
regret that Congressman Werdel is not here, because I had antici- 
pated the pleasure of his questions. The Federal budget is tremen- 
dous and it ought to-be cut down. It is true, as members of your 
committee have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that the excessive 
Federal tax load is skimming off State and local tax resources. Never- 
theless, when the entire Federal budget is considered, we believe the 
question whether the Federal Government shall assist in financing 
necessary school buildings becomes a matter of relative values. As 
Commissioner McGrath pointed out in his testimony, Congress must 
decide. 

There are arguments given for every item in the Federal budgets 
approved year after year. Some Members would like to reduce 
armament costs, and 1 percent of these costs would be enough to 
insure good school facilities for all of America’s children. Others 
would reduce economic aid to Europe, and 5 or 6 percent of the amount 
requested for this purpose would do the same thing. 

It is easier to appropriate than to tax, and perhaps there will always 
be a shortage of funds in every government compared with requests 
for funds. Yet when Congress has regarded it as necessary to do so, 
it has been able to find more than 14 billion dollars for veterans’ 
education since 1945. Each year it has appropriated a great deal 
more for civil works than would be necessary under such legislation 
as H. R. 4545, and there are other instances that might be mentioned. 
What we are asking Congress to do, in fact, is to reassess the relative 
values of Federal expenditures, and see if it should not in good con- 
science allocate a fraction of 1 percent of the amount of present ex- 
penditures from those of less fundamental importance to the Nation, 
to assure school facilities for America’s children. We believe if that 
were done there would be assistance in the construction of vitally 
necessary school facilities from Federal funds and also a substantial 
reduction of the total expenditures of the Federal Government. 


WHY CAN’T THE STATES DO MORE? 


Another fair question is why the States do not contribute more to 
school construction. As everyone knows, many local school districts 
are unable to construct schools themselves. The poorest districts 
often have the largest number of children and real estate is t«xed to 
the bilt. As Commissioner McGrath has pointed out, only 23 States 
aid local school districts in school construction costs. 

State aid to local districts for school construction, it should be ex- 
plained, is not universal because State aid traditionally, has been 
granted mostly for current operational expenses of schools. Last year 
almost 45 percent of the total cost. of operating public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States was paid by the States to local 
school districts from State funds. The total amount distributed by 
the chief State school officers was well in excess of 2% billions of dol- 
lars. This assumption of financial responsibility by the States is none- 
theless real because it has for the most part taken the form of current 
aid rather than the form of funds for school construction. State aid 
for current costs must be further increased in many States and States 
do their part before the schools will have enough qualified teachers 
and can operate on an acceptable level of educational efficiency. Can 
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anyone, in the face of these facts, really contend seriously that most 
States are not doing their share? 

I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that some States will increase their 
financial support for school construction, but those increases will come 
slowly and unevenly among the States and even 10 or 20 years from 
now it will remain inadequate. As has been pointed out to this com- 
mittee by several witnesses, the problem of furnishing school facilities 
is one which must be met without delay. A peak of school enroll- 
ment is only 5 or 6 years away; several hundred thousand classrooms 
and other necessary facilities which must be constructed by that time 
cannot be constructed by the use of only State and local school dis- 
trict funds. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to aid in supplying 
these needed school facilities in any communities in which there are 
children who cannot obtain them from State and local sources. This 
is not a dole or a hand-out. It is a perfectly legitimate sharing of the 
minimum costs of education, a sharing which has been going on 
without interruption since 1787 and which has resulted in appropria- 
tions of many billions of dollars of funds for education when they 
were needed. Now there is a critical need in the field of elementary 
and secondary school construction, and it seems to us impossible to 
say there is no obligation in the Federal Government to assist in 
meeting it. The Federal Government in a recent year paid on one 
way or another 18 percent of the total costs of all our colleges and 
universities, that was in 1950, and we believe the funds were well 
spent in the national interest. Is there not reason for the expenditure 
of a fraction as much to provide decent classrooms for the children 
who do not have them? 


SOME SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 


Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose here to promote any particular 
bill before your committee. We support the proposed legislation 
generally, hoping your committee will write a practicable bill which 
will meet the requirements of the school facilities situation. J] shall 
make an effort, however, to review some of the most important and 
controversial provisions of H. R. 4545, and to set forth some alterna- 
tives with the idea that perhaps some of these comments may be useful 
to your committee as it writes its own bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 4545 authorizes no specific amount of funds and limits appro- 
priations to 2 years. We believe the amounts to be appropriated may 
well be left to the Congress. A 2-year period, however, is scarcely 
adequate. Since the maximum need for school facilities will probably 
come between 1958 and 1960, a 6- or 7-year authorization we feel 
would be preferable. 

APPORTIONMENT 


H. R. 4545 provides for apportionment on the basis of school-age 
population defined to include all children between 5 and 17 years of 
age. We believe this is the best measure of total educational need. 
The Bureau of the Census can be relied upon to be objective about 
school-age population. Use of these statistics is economical, and saves 
a great deal of work in pupil-attendance accounting. Their use 
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eliminates certain Federal controls that may attach themselves to 
computations of attendance, removes incentives for local schoo! 
officials to pad attendance records to qualify for more Federal money, 
and insures equitable distribution among the States. 

It is difficult to understand why anyone should object to the total 
number of children 5 to 17 years old as the measure of educational 
need, but there are those who appear to favor use of the average daily 
attendance in public elementary and public secondary schools. [i 
seems that to count only children in public schools discriminates 
against all the people living in States having large numbers of children 
in private schools. Counting only public-school pupils would not 
affect the amount of Federal taxes paid by the people of such a State, 
but it would reduce that State’s share of Federal funds and relatively 
increase its State and local taxes for schools. These taxes are paid 
by all the people, whether or not they have any children, and whether 
or not their children are in public or private schools. 

For instance, let us assume that two States have equal populations 
and equal economic ability. If State A has 75,000 children in public 
schools, 15,000 children in private schools, and 10,000 children 5 to 17 
vears old not in school at all, and State B has 85,000 children in 
public schools, only 5,000 in private schools and 10,000 not in schoo! 
at all, State A will receive much smaller Federal funds than State B 
if public-school attendance is used as the measure of educational 
need. These differences would be accentuated under any equalization 
formula. 

H. R. 4545 provides for matching by the States on the basis of the 
average of their per capita income payments for the three most 
recent consecutive calendar years so that the cost of the total con- 
struction program in all the States will be borne approximately 
one-half by the States and one-half by the Federal Government. 
There is an equalization factor in H. R. 4545, however, which is 
defined so that the richest State would supply 60 percent of the total 
funds for its construction program and the Federal Government 
40 percent; conversely, the poorest State would supply only 40 percent 
of the total funds needed for its construction program with the Federal 
Government supplying 60 percent. All other States would fall 
between these two extremes according to their relative per capita 
income payments. The per capita income data would be supplied 
by the United States Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, we like this equalization formula because it is based 
on objective data and is equitable, but it may not be the only satis- 
factory formula. In the Federal highway-aid program there has 
been a 50-50 matching provision for many years. It is simple to 
compute and easily understood. Your committee in its discretion 
may decide that a 50-50 matching plan is preferable. In any event, 
our principal concern in dealing with any of these formulas is that 
State and local funds shall be added together to establish the State 
and local matching share for each State. There are serious objections 
to matching on a district by district basis because of the extreme 
differences in economic ability among local districts. 

There are practical considerations that may favor a 50-50 matching 
plan. One is that, as in the case of all Federal expenditures, the richer 
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States pay more tax dollars into the Federal Treasury than do the 
poorer States. Federal grants-in-aid based on school population will 
return to the richer States fewer dollars than they have paid in; 
conversely, the poorer States will receive from the Federal Treasury 
more dollars than they have paid in, even when the matching is on 
a 50-50 basis. This process itself promotes some equalization 
according to taxpaying ability. 

In the school construction field, moreover, there are other practi- 
cable elements which tend in the same direction. One is that with 
few exceptions the neediest States are in the warmer climates where 
school buildings may be constructed for 60 to 80 percent of the cost 
in the Northern States. Amother is that the neediest States tend to 
have larger numbers of children among each thousand persons in 
their total population than do the other States. Apparently, ‘the 
rich get richer and the poor get children.”” These larger proportions 
of children between 5 and 17 years of age will entitle the neediest 
States to larger amounts of Federal funds and provide more schools 
where they are most necessary. 

Since the State and local school-building program at the present 
time is running somewhat in excess of $1 billion annually, it appears 
certain that no State would have difficulty matching Federal funds 
on a 50-50 basis in the foreseeable future. Even the neediest States 
are spending more for school construction than Congress could be 
expected to appropriate. For this reason the 50-50 matching would 
not be a hardship in the neediest States. I am glad to submit for 
the record a table showing the practical differences in the amounts 
the respective States would receive under the 60-40 equalization 
plan and the 50—50 straight matching plan. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Approximate State and Federal payments for each $1,000,000 of total construction 
under formula of H. R. 4545! 





State Federal State | Federal 


State | share share || rate | share share 

| } 1 ‘ j | 
Alabama $11, 110 $15, 293 Nevada 2 $673 | $461 
Arizona 2, 820 2,956 || New Haimpshire 1, 690 | 1,713 
Arkansas. 7, 280 | 10,046 || New Jersey } 15,877 | 12, 279 
California | 36, 756 25, 228 |} New Mexico 2, 454 2,99 
Colorado | , 724 4,043 New York : 50, 742 | 33, 828 
Connecticut | 7,017 5,153 |} North Carolina .-| 14,712 | 19, 219 
Delaware. . 1, 123 | 836 || North Dakota } 2,627 | 2, 220 
District of Columbia... _-_-- 2, 638 1,797 || Ohio — oe F 33, 536 
Florida 8, 168 8,849 || Oklahoma 8, 449 9, 806 
Georgia a ' i 12, 242 15,707 || Oregon 5, 612 | 4, 406 
Idaho 2,313 | 2,225 || Pennsylvania 37, 970 32, 884 
Iilinois | 29,97: 22,008 |} Rhode Island 2, 429 2, 109 
Indiana. - - - , | = 14,005 | 13,017 || South Carolina 7, 993 10, 9S4 
lowa_. 8, 944 | 8, 280 ||} South Dakota 2, 500 | 2, 244 
Kansas_ i 6, 420 | 6, 265 || Tennessee. - 11,536 | 14, 867 
Kentucky. -.-- .-| 10,609 | 13,834 || Texas ; 27, 692 29, 136 
Louisiana - - - - - ~---------| 9,557 | 11, 899 |} Utah LMR AR SESS STAR Bmaee 8. 2,90 
TS 5 SE TRI Te Cy 3,481 || Vermont. (i kiteebal cht 1, 396 
Maryland ates teas 6,507 || Virginia ; ‘ 11,164 | 12, 660 
Massachusetts... ._.-- ..| 15,603 13, 378 {| Washington - -- ¥. Seas deeed 8, 599 7, 283 
Michigan | 24,143 | 20,205 || West Virginia pitta nic amd 7, 894 | 9, 123 
Minnesota : : | 10,365 | 10,056 || Wisconsin. - - Sees } 12,156 | 11, 050 
Mississippi | = 8, 003 12,005 || Wyoming... Loo 1, 131 | 932 
Missouri... ..... | 13,402} 12,897 |} ——$— | —__—_—_— 
I na ok Sinn Sesh oe --| 2,268 1, 754 || Total for continental | 
Nebraska Ricks Eee: 4, 626 | 4, 244 | United States........| 531,351 | 500,000 

| | | } 

i 





Data supplied by Research Division, NEA. 
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STATE PLANS 


The provisions of H. R. 4545 and similar bills seek to preserve State 
and local initiative and control in school construction programs. The 
best technique yet developed for doing this consists of State plans 
developed in each State according to the needs of that particular State. 
These plans cover the topics named in the Federal statute and are 
thereafter submitted by the State education agency to the United 
States Commissioner of Education for approval. Subsequently, it 
becomes the responsibility of the Commissioner of Education to ascer- 
tain that all the federally prescribed arrangements have been dealt 
with in the plan of each State. It is not the Commissioner’s responsi- 
bility to ascertain the exact ways each State may deal with its own 
problems except insofar as standards are set forth specifically in the 
statute. If the State plan covers the statutory topics and observes 
the specific statutory standards, the statute makes approval by the 
Commissioner mandatory. If the Commissioner does not approve a 
State plan and the State education agency believes it meets all statu- 
tory requirements, the State agency may appeal to the courts. These 
provisions protect State autonomy and limit Federal discretionary 
controls. 

H. R. 4545 provides that the local school district also has the right 
to a hearing before the State education agency in regard to its construc- 
tion project application. Very broad equitable remedies are given to 
individual taxpayers, local school agencies, and State education agencies 
to enjoin in Federal courts any violation of the law by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the State education agency, any 
local school agency or any individual. These provide adequate protec- 
tion against any illegal acts and assist im assuring prudential expendi- 
ture of Federal, State, and local funds alike. 

H. R. 4545 provides that the State education agency must take full 
responsibility for the administration of the program among the local 
school districts in each State, including responsibility for fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures both for the State agency and for 
local school districts undertaking approved projects. The responsi- 
bility to assure proper disbursement and accounting for Federal funds 
as well as to assure proper application of non-Federal funds used for 
school construction is placed squarely on the State education agency. 
We believe this is as it should be. 

Under the State plan required by H. R. 4545, the State education 
agency is responsible for distribution among its local school districts 
according to need. This system of distribution must be set forth in 
each State plan, but the exact provisions remain within the power of 
the State to decide. As a practical matter, the chief State school 
officers would consult with all local leaders and the plan would be the 
result of this cooperative effort. Under such circumstances, it would 
be feasible to develop a system which would give priority to defense 
area schools within each State. It has also been suggested that the 
Federal statute might require each State plan to—this possibly could 
be in addition to H. R. 4545— 

* %* * give priority to local educational agencies which have made the greatest 
relative effort to provide needed school facilities and which have the greatest per- 
centage of children for whom minimum classroom facilities are not available. 
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I think that addition might be considered seriously in order to give 
some Federal direction ‘to see that each State does make up a State 
plan under the law. Such provisions as these, Mr. Chairman, may 
possibly add some desirable features to H. R. 4545, and we assuredly 
have no objections to any of them. 


EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF MINORITIES 


One question which has proved troublesome is covered by section 
5 (5) of H. R. 4545. It guarantees that in any State in which separate 
school facilities are maintained for different racial groups there shall be 
equitable priorities and an apportionment of school construction funds 
for any minority group not less than. the ratio of the school age popula- 
tion of such group in the State to the total school age population of the 
State. We support this provision. We are aware that all sorts of 
legislation are seized upon by a few groups as vehicles to abolish the 
separate school systems for Negroes in the 17 States where they exist. 
We recognize this problem and know that its solution is one of the im- 
portant questions facing our country. We are certain, however, that 
an entire social system involving numerous aspects other than educa- 
tion is involved, and that the decisions concerning whether the present 
system shall continue must be made by the courts or by the State legis- 
latures rather than by the Congress of the United States. We believe 
there is no alternative to following the State laws in school construction 
legislation. If and when those State laws are changed, State laws 
governing utilization of school facilities will change with them. It is 
obviously impracticable, we believe, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to 
attach a fundamental social reform as a rider to legislation for Federal 
grants-in-aid for school construction. 


GUARANTIES OF ECONOMY AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


It has been suggested, Mr. Chairman, that an addition might be 

made to the requirements for the State plan listed in H. R. 4545 
which would require each State to establish— 
* * * such procedures and standards as will reasonably assure that any con- 
struction with respect to which funds are paid to the State under this act will be 
sound from engineering and educational standpoints, that the costs of such con- 
struction will be reasonable, that it will be commenced and completed within a 
reasonable time, and that the facilities so constructed wiil be available for public 
education according to the laws of the State. 

We have no objection to the addition, if the committee sees fit to 
add them in its final legislative proposal. 

There is one omission in H. R. 4545, Mr. Chairman, which we 
regard as very important from a practical standpoint. Whether such 
legislation as you are considering here is administered well or not 
will depend largely on the efficiency of the respective State depart- 
ments of education. 

And I might say that the administrative responsibility will be 
10 or maybe 100 percent as great as the administrative responsibility 
in the office of education at the Federal level in any such bill as 
H.R. 4545. And whether the legislation is administered well depends 
on these State agencies that I have already referred to here. 

Compared with their responsibilities for dealing with many thou- 
sands of school districts under their State plans, the administrative 
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responsibilities at the Federal level are small indeed. Many of these 
State education agencies have become stronger as a result of their 
current responsibilities in connection with the school facilities survey, 
and we all over the country owe a great debt of gratitude to this 
committee for what it has done in the field of school housing facility 
services. In some there are school building experts where there were 
none before. Nevertheless, successful administration of the com. 
prehensive program provided for in H. R. 4545 makes it imperative 
that each State education agency be prepared to administer the 
program effectively. In some instances, the State agencies have had 
difficulties in procuring State funds; in others, State legislatures may 
not be in session at the time the funds are needed. We suggest. 
therefore, that your committee consider an additional section approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Such portion of a State’s allotment for a fiscal year, but not to exceed 1 percent 
thereof, as the State education agency may determine, shall be available for pay- 
ment to such State in an amount equal to one-half of the costs incurred during 
such vear in administering its plan approved under section 4. The Commissioner 
shall from time to time estimate the sum which should be paid to each State under 
this section during such ensuing period as he may determine, and shall pay the 
amount so estimated to the State, reduced or increased, as the case may be 
by any sum by which the Commissioner finds that his estimate for any prior period 
in the same or a prior fiscal year was greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such period. Such payments shall be mad 
through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accounting Office and at the time or times fixed 
by the Commissioner. 

This provision would perhaps do more than any other to insure 
efficient administration of the entire program, and it would insure 
against the necessity of close Federal supervision and control in a few 
States where the State education agency may not otherwise be able 
to assign adequate funds and personnel. When such Federal controls 
become necessary in even a single State, the Federal standards are 
commonly applied to all States, with resulting interference and inef- 
ficiency. If the Congress is really serious about minimizing Federal! 
controls of education, it could do no better than to insure that State 
administrative resources shall be adequate in every State so that the 
large majority of the States need not suffer for the inadequacy of the 
few. 

REPORTING 


We are pleased with the provisions of H. R. 4545 concerning the 
technical aspects of making the payments to the States. Provisions 
for the reporting of the State education agency to the United States 
Commissioner of Education are also satisfactory. It has been sug- 
gested that a section might be added specifically to prohibit any Federal 
controls over the State and local education agencies as follows: 


In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over th¢ 
administration, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction or utilization of 
the facilities of any school or school system of any local or State educationa 
agency. 


FEDERAL CONTROLS 
Mr. Chairman, there must be a balance struck between the freedom 


of State and local educational authorities to control their own schoo!- 
construction programs and the legitimate interest of the Federal 
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(jovernment in insuring the prudential expenditure of Federal funds. 
‘It isin this matter of the oft repeated fear of Federal control of edu- 
cation that Federal assistance for school construction offers its greatest 
advantages. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we may lay this 
red berring to rest in regard to H. R. 4545 and similar legislation, 
hecause there is absolutely no danger whatever of Federal control of 
' education in them. 

Federal control of education, which no one of us wants, means 
Federal control of the program of education. No Federal official 

should ever have responsibility for determining what the child is to 
Fstudy. Our system of education demands that the State and local 
authorities shall decide what shall be taught in the schools and how 
the schools shall be administered in local communities. 

H. R. 4545 and similar bills do not deal with the instructional 
programs of the schools at all. They deal with physical facilities 
| which, though necessary in order to bave good instruction, are never- 
‘theless not a part of the instructional process itself. Buildings and 
other capital facilities are external to the process of instruction. 
Assuming the worst, and it could never happen under H. R. 4545, 
even though some Federal controls should be exercised in regard to 
school buildings the effect on the instructiona] program itself would be 
only incidental. When the construction was completed, the Federal 
authorities would leave and would not affect the school or the teaching 
in it after its completion. 

H. R. 4545 provides that the Federal checking shall be done at the 
State and not at the local level. The school buildings themselves 
are in local communities. The State education agency stands be- 
tween the Federal Government and the local school district as the 
responsible representative of all local districts in the State and as the 
| protector of even the weakest local district from any Federal inter- 
ference. 

That is my opinion, as I see it, of the State departments of education 
in the dealings with the ever-expanding Federal Goverament. 

Anyone who says there could be no Federal aid without Federal 
control, I am sure does not know what he is talking about. I wish 
those other members of the committee were here; and I would like to 
say just as forcefully as I could, and in just as good congressional 
language as possible, that there is no Federal control or any danger 
whatsoever connected with Federal aid for school construction. 

Under such legislation as H. R. 4545, then, we have practical 
isulation of the instructional program from Federal control in two 
ways. First, the Federal officials deal with the State education 
agency, Whereas the instructional program take splace only in the 
local school districts. Secondly, school construction concerns physical 
facilities and is so insulated from the program itself that, even if’ 
Federal officials were occasionally to enter local school districts, their 
concern would be with buildings under construction and would, tn any 
event, end before instruction began in the buildings. 
| The chief State school officers recognize fully that the responsible 
officials of the Federal Government must insure that Federal funds 
are prudently used. I cannot emphasize too strongly, Mr. Chairman, 
that the administrators of the State education agencies will cooperate 
fully with the responsible Federal officials in this regard. Any reason- 
able reporting requirements and conferences at the State offices will be 
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encouraged by each State school official. The highest standard of 
accounting will be welcomed so long as the Federal officials apply it 
only at the State level. The chief State school officers want to be hel 
strictly responsible for the Federal funds used in the construction of 
school buildings, just as they must be responsible for the State funds 
similarly used. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief State school officers would have the major 
administrative responsibilities under H. R. 4545 and other bills being 
considered, and they want to be as helpful as possible to you as you 
work your way toward the final form of the legislation. We offer you 
our services in any way we can be of assistance, and we appreciate 
greatly the opportunity we have had to be heard today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Batiey. Mr. Fuller, please permit me to express my sincer 
appreciation of not only the contents of your statement, but the very 
able manner in which you have presented this problem to the com- 
mittee. If we succeed in getting the legislation out of the committe 
and onto the floor of the House—and [ am fairly confident that wi 
will succeed in doing so—I probably will steal some of your arguments, 
and I do not want to hear any complaint about it. 

Dr. Futter. You are permitted to use all of them, and I have some 
more of them that vou are permitted to make use of. 

Mr. Barrey. | appreciate your additional offer. 

{ would like to go into the matter of the discussion of the contents 
of H. R. 4545, but time will not permit. T think you have made some 
excellent suggestions and have pointed out some of the things that 
might possibly be avoided. I shall not ask you any questions because 
of the lack of time. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Irving? 

Mr. Irvine. I do not think I have any questions, Mr. Chairman, 
other than to say that I have introduced a bill that contains one of th 
suggestions that Mr. Fuller has pointed out. I think this has been 
a very fine presentation, and it is very helpful to the committee. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that you are not going to 
take much time on questions to me, because there are other witnesses; 
one of them is chairman of our legislative committee, representing all 
of the State school officials of the States, who will go into her own Stat: 
situation. 

I appreciate your attitude, Mr. Chairman. I live right here in 
Washington so that I expect to work closely with the committee in 
any way my services can be of help to you. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. I think, as far as 1 am concerned, that you may be 
disappointed; you are likely to have a little trouble with me. I saw 
the same kind of buildings on the fringe of Detroit, at Selfridge, and 
they were most deplorable; but vou are going to have a little trouble 
with me—and I[ think you know that. 

Dr. Fuuuer. I had not anticipated that, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Your presentation here is very fine, for the State 
administrators of the public school system, but there again we run 
into conflict. Let us take the little school, the Zuma school district, 
that wants to be autonomous. They do not always get what 
they want, as I have found in my own district. They do not like 
Federal control at all, and they like to keep State control, because 
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with all of this, human weaknesses being as they are, there is charge of 
discrimination, that politics enters into some of the school districts, 
and there is complaint of the State administration, as you perhaps 
know, in the Detroit area. I will not go into that; but you see the 
point, that there is not complete control. I like 815. 

Dr. Futter. We like 815, too; but you see, 815 does not remove 
any of these objectives, does not provide the formula. 

Mr. Wier. But they like to have complete local control. 

Dr. Futter. The Federal Government does not exercise any local 
control; you have no Federal control over education whatsoever. 

Mr. Wrer. You do not have in 815. 

Dr. Futuer. I think there would be to a greater extent, Mr. Wier, 
than you would have under the objective formula where the funds are 
supplied in accordance with the needs. But that is not so say that 
it is all removed, but I think eventually it is going to be 100 percent 
to the good, and we hope you will support it. 

Mr. Wier. You will have to change your position first. 

Dr. Fuuuer. I think we will change the position—— 

Mr. Wier. And bear in mind, and I want to make this comment, 
that I have no quarrel at all with Mr. Brainard the State super- 
intendent of schools, and I do not want any inference drawn from 
what I may have said here that I am quarreling with my own State 
superintendent; I think he has done an admirable job. He used to 
work for me as principal of the vocational school when I was on the 
school board, so I have no quarrel at all with him; but I do want to 
make it plain that the little school districts are not autonomous at all; 
they are discriminated against; they only get a fraction of the allow- 
ance, and there is going to be trouble on that if it is continued as a 
practice.’ 

Dr. Futter. Let me give you one example—— 

Mr. Wier. Of course we do not have time here to go into all of that. 

Dr. Futter. May I emphasize what I said at the beginning, that 
we are supporting 815 and 874 and we will support fully whatsoever 
the Budget Bureau and the Office of Education comes up with, 
if there is an extension of those acts. 

Mr. Wier. They do not always sell me. 

Dr. Futter. I am sometimes glad they do not, too. 

Mr. Bartey. Again may I express the thanks of this committee to 
you for your very able statement. 

Dr. Futter. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR B. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MIDWEST CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Baitey. I am going to digress, even though we are running 
late, for a period of about 5 minutes. 

The chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor in assign- 
ing this subject to this subcommittee also provided that we pay some 
attention to Public Law 874 and 815. 

I see in the committee room a gentleman who has had some of the 
most difficult problems, particularly with reference to Public Law 815. 
The gentleman is the superintendent of the Midwest City Schools, 
Oklahoma, and I am going to give him about 5 minutes to describe 
to us the situation concerning construction; and ask him to give us 
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his reaction on housing under Public Law 815, as it is being admin- 
istered, and briefly state the needs for carrying out the program. 


Will you come around, Mr. Rose, and give your full name for the 
record? 

Mr. Rosr. My name is Oscar B. Rose, superintendent of schools. 
Midwest City, Okla. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, because I do consider this a big problem, 

I want to say in the beginning, with reference to the Federal educa- 
tional program, that for a number of years I have been trying to work 
for the good of the school children of America, and it does me a great 
deal of good to see the efforts that have been put on programs, and 
the latitude covered for our entire school children. 

Mr. Baitey. First, will you tell us your experience and interest in 
the Midwest city schools? 

Mr. Rosse. Yes. With reference to Public Law 815, Mr. Chairman. 
I think the major thing concerning those who are interested in 815 is 
that it be continued, because of the problem. When 815 was enacted, 
as you remember, we did not consider whether it was defense; we knew 
nothing of the present defense needs, and therefore we felt that the 
limitation placed on the legislation required many other things to 
solve the problem, but instead of that, even with sufficient funds, which 
we have not had, the problem was still mounting up year after year, 
and will continue as long as the defense efforts are as large as they are 
at the present time. There are many school districts which will have 
another impact next year, districts scattered throughout the Nation, 
and it is imperative that some consideration be given to the extension 
of the law. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman concede that if we succeed in 
getting the general fund construction program established, it would be 
possible not to absorb the activities under Public Law 815 into the 
general program, say, in a matter of 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, I think that is possible, and appropriate—— 

Mr. Barxey. I ask you that question, because I want to avoid the 
difficulty of operating two programs. 

Mr. Rose. Yes. Mr. Chairman, my time forbids me commenting 
on, and favorably so, Mr. Fuller’s fine presentation. I appreciate the 
fact of the suggestion that there may have to be some consideration 
given for priority in this continued need, and I think it could be done 
with those safeguards, and you understand that the thing I am con- 
sidering now is the needs that will continue after this year. 

The present need has been evaluated in most instances and it is on 
the books in terms of what we call entitlement, but the continued 
need is what is going to result from the continued displacement of 
people through the defense activities in terms of creating a lack of 
educational facilities. 

Mr. Bartey. The gentleman from Oklahoma has received rather 
liberal grants under Public Law 815. Do you not feel it is a problem 
of other impact districts that would not have the emergency that 
you had in Midwest City, whether it be done again under Public 
Law 815, if there is money in the fund? 

Mr. Ross. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman; I think you have to 
make a relative evaluation of the impact. And certainly an impact 
of 75 percent is not an impact of 10 percent or 20 percent. 
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Mr. BarLey. But nevertheless there is a definite responsibility 


Fexisting. 


Mr. Ross. Yes; but with the lack of funds I have a distinct feeling 


hat there just is not much wrong with 815. The money—— 


Mr. Barttey. But there should be no lack of funds in order to treat 


everyone equitably. 


Mr. Ross. Right; however it does not follow that because there is 
a lack of funds everyone is treated inequitably. 

Mr. Battery. Now may I ask you this question: If Midwest City 
vets all it needs, are you going to lose interest in what the other 
fellow gets? 

Mr. Ross. My interest here at the present time, Mr. Chairman, 
as | have told you and some others, that you cannot appropriate 
noney under 815—$25 million, $15 million, or $100 million, but what 
fidwest City will get its entitlement, so I am here not in the interest 
of Midwest City in getting additional funds, but I am here in the 
mnterest of those schools also that have the lower percentage of Federal 
impact, and have not at the present time received any assistance 
under the present law. 

Mr. Wier. What is your entitlement? 

Mr. Rosn. 85.6 percent, I believe, of the school population, from 
£25 to 5,300 active in school. 

That fact is further emphasized by the fact that this year the 
increase is 925 over last year; it was 1,015 the year before that, and 
jt was 750 before that; in other words, in the last 3 years, the popula- 
tion has more than doubled, and the employment at the Tinker Air 
‘orce Base is about twice what it was over the last 2 years. 

Mr. Wier. I think I am in somewhat of a disagreement with the 
position you took a moment ago; I do not know how you justify the 
tatement that the bigger impact districts should be first served in 
etting what they are entitled to under the bill, and the little districts, 
ut Where there are only, say, 40 children in school, and find them- 
elves with 200 more trying to get an education in facilities that will 
nly accommodate 40. 

Mr. Rosz. I think you must have misunderstood my statement, 
Mr. Wier. I am talking about the percentage base, whether it is 
100 pupils, or whether 500. If vou have 100 pupils, with 10 percent, 
pid if those 10 pupils happen to be a Federal responsibility, then there 
sa 10-percent responsibility ; and if there are 500 it will go up accord- 
ngly. 

But my point was that in the smaller districts, that there are 100 
mid 85 percent of them are a Federal responsibility, or in some dis- 
ricts there are 5,000 and 85 percent of them are Federal responsibility, 
(would be approximately 4,900 of them are Federal pupils, and under 
lis law, and the priority system, that is what would be done. It 
loes not mean there is any difference at all between the smaller 
‘hools and the larger schools. It is a question of the percentage of 
npact, 

And I say again, if a school had just 100 pupils and there are 85 
M those pupils there as a result of a Federal activity, the problem 
i them would be just as serious as the one that had 5,000 pupils, 
id the problem lies in the percentage of impact, so the question is 
ot the size of the school; it is the comparative percentage of the 
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impact, and the comparative percentage of the pupils to the housing 


needs. nent. 
Mr. Wier. That is the point I had in mind. @ eX 
Mr. Ross. Yes. yriatil 
Mr. Wier. Where 150 children are trying to get an education, ; te 
the problem is that the bigger schools, the lar ger schools, get a bien etivi 


proportion of the amount ‘of funds. pre be 
Mr. Rose. I think you will find, Congressman Wier, that th 
school district that has the 50 and that 50 is on a like mandy 
with 500, that that district can get assistance now in proportion i no 
its priority. piso b 
Mr. Wier. If they had the funds; but the fellows at the tof) 
probably will get more until we get about $350 million. , 
Mr. Ross. I think there is one point that should be cleared wfMaw ! 
because there seems to be some misconception, that the schools Be. Law ¢ 
received funds because of the large impact that they have had, rath 
than because of the large proportional impact. 
Mr. Barter. Right there, Mr. Rose, if we are successful in geitingammpublic 
Congress to give some additional funds under Public Law 815, ¢qggOtice 












































you think that would take care of the situation? ¥ 

Mr. Rose. There is nothing wrong with Public Law 815. thafgjove. 
money will not cure. of pri 

Mr. Battery. And of 874? The 

Mr. Roser. On 874, I am sure that I am not in position to give yoqm’?* 
the detailed information that will be given to you by some of thos vill sl 
who will appear later concerning the improvements that might }qgones\ 
made, and that is in the process, I am certain, of being brought ints * 
shape for presentation to this committee, and I think I would hag *\! 
presumptious to try to analyze it, but I think the Office of Educatia then 


has done a marvelous job in the administration of both of those bilisgi withi: 
and let me point out again, that the administration of 815, with th@grceiv 
lack of funds, has been almost an impossible situation, because of . 190 
needs and pressures, and I think they have done a wonderful job, andi prora 
I think they have shown this committee and the Congress that theif quite 
can administer Federal aid to education and without control of educa wless 


tion, and that they are in position, through the State departments } — 
education to take on any assistance that Congress be sold should !@ progr: 
given to the States. Wh 

Mr. Battny. Thank you very much, Mr. Rose. cases 


. . . ‘ fun ds 

Mr. Rosr. I wish to thank you for letting me appear for this brid.) |, 
period. anders 
(Subsequent information from Mr. Rose follows:) equita 


f balan 
Mipwest City ScHoots, wholl’ 


Midwest City, Okla., May 4, 195? result 
Subject: Amendments and extension of Public Laws 815 and 874. school 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BalrLey, cost a 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Labor and Education Committee, Whate 
House of Representatives, United States Congress, Washington, D. C. applie 
Dear Sir: Following my telephone conversation with you concerning ' applic 

. how 
above subject, I would appreciate you and your subcommittee giving serid thr ’ 
consideration to the extension of Public Law 815 and to amending Public Law % rr, 
As you know, less than one-half of the entitlements due the local educatio! _ 


agencies under Public Law 815 as of June 30, 1952, can be made under the app" waa 


ope made by the Congress including that for the fiscal year begin! oa 
uly 1, 1952. Since the fiscal year beginning in 1952 is the last year for wh . PreK 
ua) 
an appropriation is authorized under the present termination date of this publ i 
schoo 


law, many schools will receive no assistance whatever toward the meeting 
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heir entitlement, and many others will have received only a part of their entitle- 
nent. Thus, I think it is imperative that the term for making appropriations 

e extended either one or two more years depending upon the amount of appro- 
Hriation each year which the Congress wishes to make. 

It is quite obvious that because of the continued expansion of the present 
ON, andiiefense effort that many schools will receive a new impact resulting from Federal 
» biccoti/ctivities following July 1, 1952. This is especially true where new installations 

8" Bere being established or other World War II installations are now being reacti- 
hat. the rated. The pupil impact upon the local educational agencies will be felt following 

“\ UGTaly 1, 1952, and, of course, the present legislation does not provide authorization 
CeNtageliiMfor any new impacts following that date. It provides only for entitlements to 
"tion iggune 30, 1952, and in view of this, I believe it is most imperative that the law 
‘Baiso be extended with reference to impact occurring after July 1, 1952. 
oer The United States Office of Education may have some suggested amendments 

(© (OMB) Public Law 815, and if so I wish to support their findings in view of the admin- 

istrative experience of the past.2 years. It has been my observation that this 
red wyfmmaw has been perhaps more equitable and needs less amending than Public 
Is havg Law 874. ; ; : : 

iad Public Law 874 has two more fiscal years of operation with the section 4 (b) 

» TAUB, ing diminished one-fourth each of the next 2 years. I believe it has been the 

opinion of most of the school administrators preparing applications under this 
cettingmmpublic law that some amendments are necessary at this time. The United States 
Office of Education has discussed its viewpoint with these school officials in this 
regard, and I am sure has submitted a number of amendments which it believes 
- will improve the operation of this law. I wish to support such amendments 
O UldRsuggested by the Office of Education with an added provision changing the manner 
of prorating payments in case of insufficient appropriation. 

The present law requires that the Federal funds be prorated proportionately 
toallschools. It is quite obvious that such a practice does not affect all federally 
Sage connected children in a like manner. I believe the history of this legislation 
1 thos vill show that those schools with the greatest degree of Federal impact were the 
cht b@ifones which attracted the attention of the Congress pointing up the preblem and 
ht iniqmits responsibility to mect it. However, the children of these schools with the 
uld h hea lest percentage ot impact receive a much greater loss of their total educational 

funds than the children of the schools with a smaller impact. For instance, if 
1CQUOMEE the per pupil cost in two school districts is $200, as shown by comparable schools 
¢ bili within their respective States, and one has had an impact of 25 percent and thus 


housinp 


S15, de 


Ive Vol 


ith thammg receives 10 percent ot its budget, or $20 per child from Federal funds, while the 
of th other has had an impact of several hundred percent and receives 60 percent of 
"ag 5120 per pupil from the Federal funds, it is plain that the present system of 


rb, an proration provided in Public Law 874 affects the children in these two situations 
it the@il quite differently. A 25 percent proration which is necessary this particular year 


educa unless an additional appropriation is made will mean a $5 per pupil loss in one 
ents ¢ school leaving $195 per child to provide his education program. In the other 
case it will be a loss per child of $30 leaving only $170 per child for his educational 


nul b program. 
While the above two cases are hypothetical there are nevertbeless many similar 
cases Which show the inequity of the present system of proration as it results in 
ds per child for his educational program. It should also be kept in mind that 





is bri all other facts determining the funds available to educate a child have been con- 
sidered by the United States Office of Education and have been determined to be 
equitable under the terms of Public Law 874. They are simply thrown out of 
, balance and some children are denied a comparable educational program due 
Me wholly to the present proration feature of the present public law. This might 


“result either in a shortened term or an educational program below the comparable 
schools within a State where the school is located. To correct this fault the total 
cost of education for all federally connected children should be determined and 
Whatever proration is necessary because of inadequate appropriations should be 
i applied to this total need which will determine the percentage necessary to be 
read applied to the Federal payments rather than the proportional proration plan 


ng 

- rio 2OWin the law. Thus, the educational program of all federally connected children 
aw Sg throughout the Nation will be affected to the same degree by any proration 
catiol necessary. 

appr I will be happy to discuss this change more fully when I am in Washington the 
ori latter part of this week and I sincerely believe 1t to be one of the most needed 
r whi Crection in this bill since it seems quite obvious that the Congress will not 
; publ 8Ppropriate sufficient funds year after year to pay the full entitlement for all 
ting schools under this public law. 


Respectfully, 
Oscar V. Ross, Superintendent. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. BRAUN, REPRESENTING THE ARLING- 
TON COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM, ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Bariey. Our next witness will be Mr. Edward J. Braun, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Arlington County, Va. 

Will you give your full name and the capacity in which you appear, 
Mr. Braun? 

Mr. Braun. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward J. Braun, and I 
am assistant superintendent of schools, Arlington County, Va. 

I am here, however, as a member of the National Council on School- 
house Construction, to present the paper for that organization as 
prepared by Dr. W. D. McClurkin, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 

Dr. McClurkin regretted very much that he could not be here, and 
he asked me to present this statement to the committee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. D. McCuurkin, Secretary-TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL 
CouncIL ON ScHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction was organized in 1922 with 
three major purposes: 

1. To promote the establishment of reasonable standards for buildings and 
equipment with due regard for economy of expenditure, dignity of design, utility 
of space, healthful conditions, and safety of human life. 

2. To combat wastefulness, poor planning, questionable equipment, and other 
undesirable features, whereby the best interests of the children are not served. 

3. To disseminate such information with regard to school buildings as may be 
of value to the public and to school officials. 

The membership consists of school-plant specialists located in 38 States, the 

District of Columbia, and Canada. The group is a professional, nonprofit, non- 
political organization, and one requirement for membership eligibility is that the 
specialist shall be employed in school-plant service in a noncommercial capacity. 
The membership includes all State directors and numerous county and city di- 
rectors of schoolhouse planning, and probably has more intimate knowledge of the 
school-building situation than any organization in the Nation. 
' The writer is permitted to speak for the council by a resolution authorizing 
“its officers and executive committee to represent the council at hearings on pro- 
posed Federal legislation pertaining to the planning, construction, and financing 
of public educational-plant facilities.” 


THE NEED FOR SCHOOL HOUSING 


The Congress ordered a Nation-wide school-facilities survey conducted in 1951, 
but evidence has long been available to show that a serious inadequacy in school 
housing exists in every State. The pronounced decline in the rate of school con- 
struction and replacement during the depression was never checked or offset bv 
the publie-works programs. The sharp curtailment of construction from 1939 to 
1946 was more drastic than the 1929-39 decline. The result was an accelerated 
lag in housing new schools and new children, and in the replacement of existing 
facilities unfit for school use. j 

Much emphasis has been given to the sharp increase in birth rate during the 
war vears, and to the inevitable impact on elementary school facilities. Post~- 
war studies show that enough children were produced in the 1939-49 decade to 
overcrowd existing facilities beyond 1960. However, the accelerated birth rate 
did not slow down until 1948, and even then it receded only 8 percent from the 
peak instead of returning to former levels. Now, the rate of births has riset 
again above this high plateau, and the rate for the final quarter in 1951 (our 
most recent data) is the highest yet. The result will be that many communities 
who have already built elementary schools for the floodtide of primary children 
must build again for the same group. The pressure on the elementary grades 
will not have eased by the time the war babies are in high school to permit con- 
version of elementary schools into secondary schools. 
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Another factor in the critical shortage in school housing is the relocation of 
school centers. More States have given more study and attention to school 
reorganization between 1945 and 1950 than in any decade in our history. The 
effort to make good schools available to more children has scheduled for abandon- 
ment numerous small, weak, inefficient, and wasteful schools as soon as new 
school centers can be erected. Only a start has been made to date. For ex- 
ample, in 1950, 65 percent of the schools in Louisiana had less than six teachers 
or 200 pupils. The proportion of excessively small schools in Florida was 47 
percent of the total school centers 

Annual reports of local and State school systems show constantly increasing 
numbers of classrooms operating on double and triple shifts, of classrooms being 
contrived from substandard facilities, and of children being quartered in struc- 
tures condemned for schoo} use The situation worsens nationally in the face of 
almost a billion dollars of school construction annually. 

Of less general concern is the emergency situation in numerous localized areas 
where large movements of population are occurring. The writer has recently 
studied the problem in Dade County, Fla., where the school board has poured 
more than a million dollars a month into new school plant facilities during the 
past 12 months. Funds were earmarked for a 20-classroom structure to serve 
1 residential area. Between the drawing of plans and the awarding of contracts, 
the building was increased in size to 30 rooms. When the school was opened for 
occupancy, 9 portable emergency units had been moved to the site, and all rooms 
were overcrowded. 

THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


“The interest of the Congress in the school building emergency is evidenced by 
the numerous bills introduced in recent sessions. Nevertheless, some doubt is 
expressed occasionally as to the real need for Federal participation if minimum 
adequacy is to be realized. 

‘The excessively small schools in Louisiana were observed. In 1950 Louisiana 
citizens bore the highest proportion between per capita taxes and per capita income 
of any State in the Nation. Per capita income payments to her people in 1950 
were only $1,045, representing definitely limited buying capacity either before or 
after taxes 

“Georgia i in 1949 made a detailed study of every school center in every county 
in that State. The study showed an immediate need for more than $129,000,000 
in school construction to achieve a minimum of adequacy, vet the total borrowing 
capacity of all school districts combined was only $28,716,670. In 1952 the 
State of Georgia is undertaking to construct schools to be rented to local school 
systems. Even under this plan the program is so austere that it has been neces- 
sary to place a limit of $7.50 per square foot on cost and of 750 square feet per 
classroom on area. Suitable facilities for an adequate program in education 
cannot be provided on this basis. Thus, with its policy of local effort and State 
participation, Georgia is exceeding a reasonable degree of effort to house her 
school children. 

‘“‘A number of other States are exerting similar effort to alleviate the critical 
needs, as in North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Texas, and 
others.” 

Virginia has made available State funds for school construction to the local 
school systems. 

“In several of these States the per capita income was less than $1,000 in 1950, 
It is a fact that school financial resources are not available in some States to house 
adequately the school children now living there. If school children generally 
are to have reasonable educational facilities without penalty because of birthplace, 
Federal support of school construction will be required. 


‘“rH#E BASIS PROPOSED FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 


“The Michigan Commission for the Study of Public Education said, ‘Education 
is the concern cf all the people to safeguard free government; and the wealth of the 
State and the Nation may be used to educate the children in the several States 
without reference to where that wealth may be centered or where the child resides.’ 
In 1943 the National Council on Schoclhouse Construction formally adopted a set 
ef administrative policies recarding the distribution of school construction aid. 
The council has committed itself to give concerted support to legislation that 
proposes realistic amounts of Federal assistance administered in accordance with 
these criteria: 
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“1. Assistance should be channeled through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and official State agencies of education. 

“2. Aid should reach State and local areas in direct proportion to need and in 
inverse proportion to resources. 

_ “3. Need for aid should be measured directly by the school-age population and 
inversely by the level of income payments to people. 

“4. Qualification by the States for grants-in-aid should be on an objective basis 
without invelving the exercise of discretion, judgment, or choice. 

“5. The redistribution of aid at the State level should allocate funds only to 
projects that conferm to the State policy of school organization and location. 

“6. The planning and supervision of construction projects should be adminis- 
tered by lecal school agencies with guidance and approval of projects by the State 
educational agency. Consultive services at the Federal level should be available 
to State school agencies.” 

_ Mr. Braun. On behalf of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to present this 
paper. 

Mr. Battery. May I, on behalf of the committee, express our appre- 
ciation for the able presentation of the brief prepared by Dr. Mc- 
Clurkin of your organization? I am particularly impressed by some 
of the figures you quoted from some of the States that are in most 
need of Federal assistance. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Irving? 

Mr. Irvine. No, Mr. Chairman; I have no questions. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Braun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Now, it is an extreme pleasure because of my previous 
acquaintance with the lady, and her very capable administration of the 
affairs of her great State in the matter of school administration, and 
because of her interest in the national problem of education, at this 
time to call to the witness cheir the State superintendent of public 
instruction in the State of Washington, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PEARL A. WANAMAKER, STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Mrs. WANAMAKER. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Irving, I am very happy 
to be here this morning to present the case as far as the State of Wash- 
ington is concerned. 

I am State superintendent of public instruction of the State of 
Washington, I am legislative chairman of the National Council of 
Chief School Officers, and vice president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

In common with many States, Washington is confronted with a 
serious problem of providing adequate housing for its growing numbers 
of school children. Since 1940 the enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools has increased from 299,000 to 421,000, a growth 
of 41 percent. By 1960 it is estimated that school enrollments of our 
State will reach 600,000, more than double that of 1940. 

Much of our growth is due to the increased birth rate during World 
War II and the postwar years. However, a considerable portion is 
due to the large numbers of families migrating into the State from all 
parts of the Nation. 

During the past decade the total population of our State increased 
37 percent, caused mainly by Federal activities. We attribute at 
least 20 percent of this increase to migration into the State, caused 
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mainly by Federal activities. Many of our schools have children 
enrolled from practically every one of the 48 States. 

The future citizens of our State are not entirely the products of 
our own schools; they are also products of schools in every State. We 
are therefore vitally concerned with the kind of educational oppor- 
tunity offered children in all States of the Nation. 

The school-support laws of Washington include an equalization 
program assuring every child a reasonable educational opportunity no 
matter how poor the school district may be in which he lives. This 
equalization program is based on the principle that the general welfare 
of the States is dependent upon a well-educated public and that the 
State cannot remain strong if it neglects the educational opportunities 
of a portion of its children. 

There also exist great differences among the various States in 
ability to support a program of public education. Ample statistical 
evidence is available showing the disparity of wealth and income 
among the several States and illustrating the fact that poorer States 
are financially unable to provide a reasonable educational opportunity 
for their children. 

Today we are engaged in a war of unknown duration. It is evident 
that our enemies have a far greater supply of manpower at their 
disposal that we and our allies. We know that our strength lies in 
our people; in their ability to think and act independently and intelli- 
gently. We know that the resourcefulness and know-how of our 
youth on the battlefront and the citizens at home has been our most 
important “secret weapon.” 

We are also engaged in a war of ideas that may prove of longer 
duration than any past war of guns. Every American youth is 
exposed to the ideologies of our enemies. ‘The preservation of our 
American liberty and freedom is therefore dependent upon the devo- 
tion of every child to his country and his acquiring the ability to 
assume a full share of his civic and national responsibilities. 

Only the public schools of this Nation can give assurance that 
every child will have an opportunity to develop these qualities of 
citizenship. No other institution can give this assurance. 

The type of a public education program that we will have in a 
decade ahead depends entirely upon the action that we now take. 
It is imperative, then, that we give serious attention to problems 
that face the schools of our Nation and make provision for their 
requirements. 


EDUCATION IS NOT YET UNIVERSAL 


Public education has made tremendous strides in this Nation but 
education is far from universal. According to the 1959 census 10.4 
percent of all adults over 25 years of age had completed less than 
5 years of schooling, 50 percent had not gone beyond the eighth grade 
and only 12 percent had completed high school. The average citizen 
25 years of age and over had attended school only 9 years. 

If the welfare and safety of our Nation is dependent upon an 
educated people, we cannot be complacent about our program of 
public education. As stated by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the American Council on Education in their joint publica- 
tion, Education and National Security, ‘Education for democracy 
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must be truly universal in its scope and purpose. The issues stem- 
ming from the national security program give renewed emphasis to 
this principle. We were long ago agreed that America could not 
survive half slave and half free. It is equally clear that a democratic 
social order cannot operate at its best among a population partly 
disadvantaged by the lack of education.” 


GREAT SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL HOUSING ALREADY EXISTS 


The State of Washington is cooperating with the United States 
Office of Education in securing an inventory of existing school-plant 
facilities under provisions of title I, Public Law 815, enacted by the 
eighty-first session of Congress. These inventories from States 
throughout the Nation will provide complete and accurate informa- 
tion of school housing conditions today. I know Commissioner 
McGrath has given testimony on that. 

As already mentioned, Washington’s school enrollment has in- 
creased 41 percent since 1940 and by 1960 will be more than double 
that of 1940. During the war years the preempting of critical ma- 
terials by the Federal Government for military purposes prevented 
school districts from building for the increasing enrollments or replac- 
ing obsolete and unsafe structures. 

Since materials have become available the people of the State have 
been making a real and valiant effort to provide additional facilities. 
From 1940 to 1947, the State of Washington and local school dis- 
tricts invested $30,000,000 in school buildings. This was augmented 
by some $6,000,000 in Federal grants to districts affected by activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. Since 1947 through the present 
school year the expenditure for school buildings will amount to ap- 
proximately $140,006,000 of which $41,000,000 is from State funds, 
$81,000,000 from funds raised by bond issues and excess levies in 
local communities, and approximately $18,000,000 from Federal 
funds. 

In 1947 the Legislature of the State of Washington enacted a 
program for assisting local districts to construct school buildings on 
a matching basis. The formula for allocation of State funds provides 
for equalizing the amount of aid to each district to compensate for 
differences in ability to raise funds locally. Since 1947 the legislature 
has appropriated $26,500,000 for State matching funds and in Novem- 
ber 1951 the voters of the State approved a $40,000,000 bond issue 
for this purpese. At the present time, more than 100 school projects 
are under construction and an average of one new project is getting 
under way every second day. The $40,000,000 fund is now nearing 
exhaustion. ' 

Although the people of our State are making extraordinary efforts 
the school-construction program is not maintaining pace with the 
growth in enrollments. The following table I shows school housing 
conditions at the beginning of the current school year. You will 
note that 2,256 classrooms have from 35 to 39 pupils; 527 have 40 
or more. You will note also that 42,650 children are housed in 
emergency facilities, and more than 11,000 are on half-day sessions. 
The deficit in school housing in the State of Washington is now more 
than 3,000 classrooms. 

Table II shows an analysis of school enrollments, requirements for 
school housing, and expenditures for the period 1940 to date and 
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projected to 1960. In this table we have computed the cost of 
providing facilities for the increase in enrollments plus a replacement 
of obsolete school buildings based on a 40-year cycle. The cost of 
school facilities in this State averages approximately $1,200 per 
child in elementary and secondary grades. 

Although $175,000,000 has been expended since 1940, a deficit in 
school housing of $87,000,000 has already been accumulated. To 
finance the total program up to 1960 will require an additional expendi- 
ture of $380,000,000. 


FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 HAVE BEEN HELPFUL 


Approximately 57,000 school children representing 14 percent of the 
total school enrollment of Washington are attachable to Federal 

rojects either through residence or employment of parents. Many 
Federal projects have been established in our State, attracting thou- 
sands of new families with children to be provided with educational 
services. These Federal projects include Fort Lewis, McChord Field, 
Larson Air Force Base, Puget Sound Naval Yards, Fairchild Air Force 
Base, Whidbey Air Force Base, Hanford directed works, Grand Coulee 
Dam, Columbia Basin reclamation project, and Chief Joseph Dam. 
Other thousands of school children live on Indian reservations and 
Forest-reserve lands. All of these Federal properties are tax-exempt 
and provide little direct financial assistance to local school districts. 
The children coming into our State as a result of these Federal projects 
receive the same educational benefits as other children in the State 
despite the fact that the school districts in which they live are facing 
difficult financial problems due to inadequate local tax funds. Under 
provisions of Public Law 815, funds for school-building construction 
have been provided a number of such districts. These grants have 
been very helpful and have served to provide school housing for many 
children. Entitlements of school districts, as computed by the United 
States Office of Education in accordance with provisions of Public 
Law 815, show an obligation of the Federal Government to school 
districts in our State in excess of $30,000,000. To date approximately 
one-third of this amount has been made available to districts in 
grants-in-aid. 

Provisions by Congress for the full payment of entitlements to dis- 
tricts for the construction of school buildings will help alleviate the 
school housing crisis in our State, but it certainly will not meet the 
whole situation. We have those districts that are not receiving any 
money under this where the crisis is equally as great, if not greater. 

Mr. Wier. At that point, if it will not interrupt the continuity 
of your statement, how many school districts are participating in 
receiving entitlement under Public Law 815? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. I do not remember just the number. 

Mr. Wier. Twenty-five? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. I would think so. 


FEDERAL AID HAS NOT MEANT FEDERAL CONTROL 


In my opinion the administration of Public Law 815 by the United 
States Office of Education has proved conclusively that Federal aid 
can be provided without Federal control. School buildings in our 
State, financed either wholly or partly from Federal funds, are planned 
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by local school authorities in consultation with the State office of 
public instruction and designed by State-licensed architects under 
identical procedures followed in the development of projects finaneed 
entirely from local funds or cooperatively financed from State and 
local funds. A number of projects in our State are being financed 
from all three sources of funds—local, State and Federal. 

H. R. 4545 also-can be administered in an objective manner and 
should in no way lead to Federal control of school building planning. 
As provided by this proposed act, the State educational agency is the 
sole State agency responsible for administering the program. The 
controls designated for the Commissioner of Education appear to be 
sufficient for safeguarding Federal funds and to assure proper disburse- 
ment and accounting for Federal funds. 


CONSIDERATION OF GROWTH FACTOR WOULD IMPROVE DISTRIBUTION 
FORMULA 


The formula for the allocation of Federal funds for school-building 
construction provides for adjustments in the matching ratio to com- 
pensate for differences in the per capita income among the several 
States. Our building-aid law in the State of Washington is based on 
this same principle of a sliding matching ratio relating the amount of 
assistance to the fiscal ability of local school districts. 

However, we found it necessary to adjust our State-aid law to 
recognize the effect of enrollment increases upon the school-building 
requirements of school districts. The apportionment formula of 
H. R. 4545 should be amended to recognize both replacement and 
expansion in measuring the school-building needs of the several States. 

This would give recognition to the twofold nature of the school- 
building program and give assurance that Federal funds will be 
apportioned where school buildings are needed. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IS A JOINT LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Americans have long prided themselves on the local control of their 
public schools. This control vested in each community gives the 
parents and local citizens a direct share in the planning and operation 
of elementary and secondary schools. 

States have made provision for financing public schools and for 
basic legislation to govern their operation. However, both local 
communities and States are restricted in securing adequate funds 
for providing required services. Because public education is so closely 
related to the Nation’s well-being, it is imperative that the Federal 
Government assist communities and States when adequate educa- 
tional services cannot be financed. Ample evidence exists today to 
prove the need for such Federal assistance. 

Edueation for democracy in our public schools is as important a 
measure of defense as the production of armaments. It is the 
strongest measure of defense that can assure us ultimate victory in this 
battle of ideologies. Unless the children of this Nation are taught 
the meaning of freedom and liberty in the classrooms the vast sums 
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expended on armaments will be of little value. Unless adequate funds 
are made available immediately to assist States in providing class- 
rooms we may well find our system of public education in rapid 
deterioration. 
Federal aid for school-building construction should not be delayed. 
I urge 7 passage of the bill that you want to bring out, whether it 
is H. R. 4545, or some other bill, by the Eighty-second Congress. 
(The tables referred to follow:) 


TABLE I.—Report of school housing conditions, October 1951 


{Summary of school housing conditions and emergency school facilities in the State of Washington as re- 
ported by school districts in annual reports to the State superintendent of public instruction] 


A. Distribution of classes according to size: 


Number of classroom groups 


Number of pupils in class 


Elementary | Junior high ! | High school ! Total 
’ 

Less than 20 669 133 1, 291 2, 093 
20 to 24... # - 943 176 665 1, 784 
25 to 29 . “ 2, 340 422 756 3, 5 aS 
30 to 34 3, 20¢ 517 639 4, 362 
35 to 39 int : 1, 731 327 1YS 2, 256 
40 OF OVOP. =o =<:>--- : 353 69 105 527 

Total. Sieinnte dion etna r 9, 242 1, 644 3, 684 14, 570 


1 Distribution of classes during & typical period of the school day. 


B. Emergency school housing facilities: 
Number of makeshift classrooms in basements, atties, cor- 
ridors, and other space not originally planned for classroom 


7 ee Sr 5 eye eet é Se aah eae 647 
Number of te mporary and/or portable classrooms on school 

premises —< 738 
Number of classrooms off school pre mises 195 
Number of children housed in emergency facilities listed above__ 42, 650 


C. Operation of half-day sessions: 
Number of classrooms operating on half-day sessions due to lack 


of classroom space (excluding kindergarten) : 208 

Number of pupils attending school on half-day sessions (exclud- 
ing kindergarten) -- -_- . 11, 544 

D. Estimated number of kindergarten age children not in school who 
would be in school if classroom space were available _ - - - - -- coe OOBe 


E. Estimated number of additional classrooms needed to adequately 
house the present school population: 

1. Additional classrooms needed to reduce elementary and junior 
high school classes to a@ maximum of 30 pupils per class- 
room and high school classes to a maximum of 25 pupils per 

MaeNNOTG Ce als 5 G2 Geeks . 1,470 

2. Addition: ul classrooms needed to. prov ide regular classrooms 
for children now housed in emergency and temporary class- 
room facilities. ______- Sashes 1, 420 

3. Additional classrooms needed to provide full-day school 
programs for school children now on half-day sessions 
(excluding kindergarten) -_ _ _ - - etek 4.5 omekdeet a4 eT TS 190 


Estimated total number of additional classrooms 
needed to adequately house the present school 
NNN S57 oho Pa Gu es bee ee ears ee we 3, 080 
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Tasie II.—Analysis of school-building requirements and expenditures for school- 
building construction for period 1940-61 with estimates projected to 1960, State 
of Washington 





























Computed cost |Expenditures of 
Enrollments in | of replacement | loca), State,and{ Cumulative 
Year public schools | and expansion | Federal funds deficit in 

. on first day of schoo] for schoo] school building 
in October! facilitics building con- construction 

struction 8 

salle dished | vale * ibe 

i 
CO ONS PETS Sew Et 299, 200 $9, 000, 000 $1, 894, 667 $7, 105, 333 
EE Le a Pe 204, 325 9, 000, 000 2, 186, 850 13, 918, 483 
Big Linpadsled dna ndbitknlectldbvacicalbasad 292, 468 9, 000, 000 3, 791, 249 19, 127, 234 
Ce ae Weare Se EE HER TT 307, 204 26, 683, 200 2, 592, 654 43, 217, 780 
EE SINE CAE ERI. 322, 209 27, 006, 000 10, 136, 818 60, O86, 962 
EPS 2 ee ccna 328, 838 16, 954, 800 5, 997, 803 71, 043, 959 
Ee Se “ ip ceaeablge 344, 735 28, 076, 400 | 8, 891, 658 90, 228, 701 
1947 mennenaivecen aden wiieaieececmammttie 355, 231 21, 595, 200 | 16, 446, 958 95, 376, 943 
2 ROT RATES TOF: 372, 005 29, 128, 800 | 28, 049, 932 96, 455, 811 
1949 5 Sok semen iin iniine 389, 910 30, 486, 000 | 29, 232, 038 97, 709, 77: 
1950 ee Aone 403, 893 25, 779, 000 | 30, 878, 559 92, 610, 214 
1951 ial nln batt acauiinaa 421, 270 29, 852, 400 | 4 35, 000, 000 87, 462, 614 
1952 Siadeetatidee tele dace sssorea resales oe 448, 841 _ i &  ») Sees FO Ee ee he pl oe 
3083...... Gapniked coucowmee ann 478, 270 ot bit patel Tat pealnk, Soce eC RS a 
SRE a ee eee 498, 334 A eRe ee Ae 
1955 Sha ee ADRS 3 BY 28 519, 680 DENI sco oir oeo ap aealehat meas Se 
RL eee eee, ee 535, 287 400 |... ee ey EEN ee eee 
RRR eee AEE Oe: CARE 555, 498 1 RAS, 2) Son, TICS BI 
oo ed okay Pee 571, 046 5 BamRE RB, elated 1 ants a ne Bie 
1959 TEE <2 ESV D RE eS ID 56, 016 °°) iene -| aF bITa 
RSENS NRE TES Tae eRe, 597, 718 NI Lio innoma Bee ae te 
ROE 20 ele FPR rc a 555, 299,400 | 175, 099, 186 [ncaoeetrececesee 
i | 





1 Estimated for years 1940 to 1947 as actual October enrollments are not available for that period and also 
for period 1952 to 1960. 

2? Computed on basis of average cost of $1,200 per pupil for new housing for additional elementary and 
secondary schoo] children and $30 per child (440 of $1,200) for replacement, assuming an average life of 40 
years for schoo] buildings. 

a approximately $107,000,000 local funds, $44,000,000 State funds, and $24,000,000 in Federal 
funds. 

4 Estimated. 


Mr. Baitey. Mrs. Wanamaker, I want to thank you for your great 
interest in coming from the west coast to appear before the committee. 
We know and have known for some time that. you have a problem out 
there, and I want to compliment you as a State superintendent of 
public instruction in the State of Washington on the efforts that you 
have succeeded in getting the State of Washington to make toward 
meeting your problem. I would say that the accomplishment there 
in the State of Washington is outstanding among the States of the 
Nation in the State contributions made to handle the problem. We 
know that you have had difficulty from the fact that, like your sister 
neighboring States, California and Oregon, you have been impacted 
by other people coming in, and those brought in for defense activities. 
There has been a considerable influx of people into those Pacific 
Coast States. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. There surely has been. 

Mr. Bariey. There has been an influx that is almost equivalent to 
the exodus. 

Mrs. WaNAMAKER. I think, too, that we are going to have consider- 
ably more in the settlement of the Columbia River Basin. That is 
being opened up now, and land is being sold. As the irrigation 
project goes forward we are going to have more people coming in there. 

Mr. Baittey. How many acres are they irrigating from that dam? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. They are opening it up in sections. They have 
recently opened up quite a large area, but it is only a small area com- 
pared to what is going to be opened up in the future. 
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Mr. Barrey. That is right now open wasteland, more or less? 

Mrs. Wanamaker. That is right. 

Mr. BarLey. It will be a Garden of Eden after it is irrigated, and 
that is going to create an additional school problem for you. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, it has already become very evident that 
we are going to have a tremendous increase there. 

May I add one resolution that has been passed by the American 
Association of School Administrators at the three meetings that have 
been held, one in St. Louis, one in Los Angeles, and one just finished 
this week in Boston. If I could put that in the record I would like to. 
It reads: 

Federal aid for public-school building construction. High cost of construction 
makes it impossible for many local districts to provide the buildings necessary for 
steadily growing enrollments. We urge Federal aid for capital outlay in rehabilita- 
tion and new construction, with special consideration to those areas where tax 
resources have been reduced and educational problems increased because of Fed- 
eral activities. We recommend that such Federal funds be channeled for distri- 
bution through the United States Office of Education and the State departments of 
education. 

Mr. BartLtey. Mrs. Wanamaker, there is one more question that I 
would like to get your reaction on for the benefit of the committee. 
In this national survey that has been made, in a number of States 
where I have looked at their individual reports and they include an 
item in there for schoo! busses and transportation. Is it your opinion 
that that has any place i in the construction program? I know it is & 
problem, but does it have any place in the construction program? 

Mrs. Wanamaker. I think if we get the construction items under 
way we ought to be able to take care of the school busses. 

Mr. Wier. Money that you pay into the school fund could be put 
into busses. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. It is a difficult problem. It is one that we face 
in our own State. We get almost 90 percent State funds now in our 
equalization, and that would reimburse us in 10 years for the cost of 
the busses. 

Mr. Batzey. If you could get a substantial amount of Federal 
assistance it would become merely a matter of bookkeeping, would it 
not, to divert some of your own funds to that activity? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Batuey. Personally, I doubt the wisdom or advisability of 
taking it into the over-all program of school construction. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. It makes it more complicated. 

Mr. Bartey. And it makes it more difficult to explain, and more 
difficult to get by the Eighty-second Congress. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much; we appreciate your appearance 
before the committee. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Were there aay questions? 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. I can almost enumerate and caa tell among the Members 
of Congress as to what their thinking is as to aid to education. In 
the State of Washington, of course, because of the terrific load that 
it has to carry I think that practic ally every one of vour men, except 
one, has indicated that he is in favor of aad a champion of it. 

I would suggest that you take a copy of your presentation here 
and see that each one of your Congressmen gets it, so that when this 
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legislation does come up in the House they will have a presentation 
that they can use for the purpose of debate or which they might put 
in the record. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, I always do that. 

Mr. Wier. The other question I was going to ask you was with 
reference to Public Law 815. Under Public Law 815 I think the 
Department of Education here has a duty that they are expected to 
carry out, and that is when any school district seeks entitlement to 
Public Law 815 the Department of Education here does contact the 
State office. Do they not contact you out there? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Oh, yes, they do. 

Mr. Wier. That is the reason I asked you how many you had that 
were receiving entitlement. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. I just did not remember the number is all. 
They have it in some districts, and all of those requests are worked 
out through our office, and that is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the whole program. It is important that there be a State 
agency. 

Mr. Wier. I think that the State officials ought to know what is 
going on. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. They could not do it without us, and not only 
that, I think you could not expect the United States Office of Educa- 
tion ‘to make direct contact with the 85,000 school districts that there 
are in this country. 

Mr. Wier. They make direct contact with our Income Tax Bureau. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. But then you get another whole big Federal 
army of employees, which we think is not necessary, and that the 
State agencies can work together with all of the local school districts 
to carry out the program. 

Mr. Wier. In the State of Washington by referenda you passed 
certain taxes to take care of certain funds, did you not? For instance, 
your social-security payments come out of certain funds raised for that 
specific purpose, do they not? 

Mrs. WaNnAMAKER. No, they come out of the general fund. 

Mr. Wier. And the school funds too? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, sir; they come out of the sales tax and busi- 
ness and occupation tax that we have in the State. 

Mr. Wier. | thought a State bill came into effect with the under- 
standing that the sales tax would take care of that? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. No, that isin error. The sales tax was passed 
in 1935. Iwasa member of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington, representing your district up there, from the thirty- 
eighth district, in the Edmonds area. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mrs. Wanamaker. I was 1 of 50 members of. the house of repre- 
sentatives who voted for the sales tax, and we voted for it because the 
schools would be closed unless the sales tax was enacted, because the 
schools would have been closed in the State. At that time we had no 
important social security program. There had been a slight one en- 
tered into in 1933, but in 1935 the reason the sales tax was put on was 
in order to support the schools of the State 

Mr. Wier. Now, then, you have a so-called State-controlled liquor 
industry in the State of Washington? 

Mrs. WanaMAKeER. That is right. 
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Mr. Wier. And the tax from that was presumed to be channelled 
into some activity of your State Government? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Some of it goes to the city governments in lieu 
of certain things that the cities were able to collect for themselves. 

Mr. Wier. Where do you get your highway money? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. The highway money comes from the gasoline 
tax, and that is in the constitution, and that money is earmarked, but 
all of our major functions in the State are financed out of the general 
fund. 

Mr. Winer. [ was under the impression that these various taxes like 
the liquor tax, the sales tax, and other similar taxes which you have 
there too were directed to certain activities. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. No. 

Mr. Wrer. In other words, your schools get their money out of the 
local general revenue and supplemental funds? 

Mr. WaAnAMAKER. No, we have a 12 mills property tax at the local 
level for schools. We have a real estate transfer tax which was 
enacted by the last session of the legislature to help in the school 
program, and the rest of it comes from the general funds, and about 
$2,500,000 comes out of the interest on our permanent school funds 
coming out of the sale of timber and State lands which the Federal 
Government gave us when we became a State, but we are in com- 
petition with every other agency of Government in the general fund. 
We have no place to go, 

Mr. Wier. I wish we had about 218 men and women in Congress 
who are as interested as you are. 

Mrs. WaAnAMAKER. We need to get everybody working on this. 

Mr. Wier. I think the chairman will agree with me, that we have 
got to put forth all the effort we can to get Members of Congress 
interested. I think the educational program has got to be more 
pronounced, more aggressive, and I think that is cne of the things 
we have got to sell to about 218 Members of Congress. And I mean, 
we have got to sell the program to them. 

Mr. WanAMAKER. I think that is what is happening through State 
groups, of parent-teachers’ associations krowing what is coming 
about, with a greater realization of the problems of education. When 
that happens, it is reflected into the legislative bodies, and our State 
legislative bodies have the same problems out in the States, and they 
are fairly close to their own problems, and certainly to appreciate 
them you have got to get out like you people did. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful to you for 
coming into our State, and the areas out there. It helped us in 
making our presentation, and I think you are quite right, Mr. Wier, 
that is what we need. 

Mr. Wier. My reason for saying that is because in the last 2 years 
or maybe 3 years, much progress has been made in developing a sense 
of responsibility with Members of Congress on educational problems; 
that has been done. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. That has helped to get the $20,000 out of this Congress, 
thinking of that sort. And the chairman is already convinced, in spite 
of that fact, that he can get $135,000 and go over to the Senate and 
get another $80,000. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Fine. 

97853—52——14 
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Mr. Wier. And he certainly feels that he can; and if he can get it 
over there, I am sure the House will accept it even as strong as they 
feel, and even though they have their meat ax working. 

Mrs. WanaMAKeER. I think the people are beginning to realize how 
critical the situation is. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mrs. WaANAMAKER. And unless we can keep the flow of well-edu- 
cated young men and women coming up through our Government, we 
are not going to be able to survive. 

Mr. Wier. The people you are talking to are the people who have 
been on this job. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes, and may I express my thanks to you, Mr. 
Chairman, the members of the committee. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Irving? 

Mr. Irvine. I would like to commend the lady for her very fine 
presentation and her interest in education, and also the previous 
witness, Mr. Braun, who made a very fine presentation. 

I refrained, Mr. Chairman, from asking what I thought were pertinent 
questions all during the hearings, because of the fact that I wanted to 
see each witness get as much time as possible to make their presenta- 
tion. We have been working on short time, because of the legislation 
that has been before the Congress. 

There is one question that I would ask, and I have asked it of several 
witnesses, because of my experience in construction work; and that 
is with reference to the cost of units, classroom units. We estimate on 
schools, 1,200 square feet per child, 30 in the schoolroom, would be 
36,000; I believe that is the test in Missouri and some of the State 
commissions use 20,000 square feet per classroom, and in other 
States it is not quite that high. 

Mr. Bartny. 1,750 in some of the States. 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. Would you care to comment very briefly about 
the 36,000 unit? 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. One reason for that is that in the 1,200 is in- 
cluded the facilities, like the physical education facilities, so that it 
does not quite—— 

Mr. Irvine. Pardon me, but generally the experience is based on 
that in making the estimates as to rooms. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. We have had very high building costs, I would 
say, in the State of Washington; we have high labor costs, and we 
have high living costs, also. 

Mr. Bartey. And you have climatic conditions to deal with. 

Mrs. WaNAMAKER. That is part of it. In some buildings, for 
instance, down near the harbor area, they have to be special buildings, 
specially built because of the tremendous driving rains that we have 
in that area. 

Let me say that we have worked very carefully and closely with the 
architects in the school districts. And I say this as one of the reasons 
why I think it is important to have the State agencies coordinate their 
work, because we have the experience of working with the school 
districts, and we learn from their improved technique and their ability 
to get the job done for less. We have been working with the architects 
to the end that we might bring costs down. 

For example, we have eliminated basements, and we have been 
using dry wall construction, we have taken out the attics of the old 
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school buildings; we are getting to the flat looking type of school 
building. ‘ 

We are in the process of making use of new materials; there are 
several new materials being tested and developed in order to get 
better school facilities at less cost. 

At the present time that is what our costs are running, and of 
course we do have a lot of cold weather over in the eastern part of the 
State, which we have to reckon with; down in the southern region they 
have been able to get gas, and the gas heating is much less expensive 
than where we have to put in other types of heating. 

Mr. Wier. A good answer to Mr. Irving is that Washington has a 
higher standard of living than Missouri. 

Mr. Irvina. I hope that is stricken, because I am very proud of the 
State of Missouri. 

Mr. Wier. I still think it ought to stay in the record. 

Mr. Irvine. I would like to say to the lady, that I ask these ques- 
tions because later on someone may read the record and find there is 
the reason for the great variation in costs. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Irvine. And the people reading these hearings can find out from 
them why there is a variation of practically $15,000 to $20,000 in the 
various States throughout the country. 

Mrs. WaNAMAKER. Yes. I think probably we could provide you 
with a later statement, if you wish to have it 

Mr. Barrey. Thank you very much for your statement, Mrs. 
Wanamaker. 

Mrs. WANAMAKER. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF VAUGHN D. SEIDEL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Baitey. Before the Chair introduces the next witness, and the 
final witness for the day, let me say to the members of the com- 
mittee here that I have got to leave to be at a broadcasting station 
at 12 o’clock 

Mr. Wier. And I have got to be at the airport. 

Mr. Battery. I am going to introduce and listen to the next witness 
just as much as I can, but then I have got to get to the broadcasting 
station. 

I want him to have every opportunity to present his situation, 
because the situation in California is one of the most serious, and is 
one of the most impacted States that we have in the Nation. 

Will you give your full name for the record, Mr. Seidel. 

Mr. Serpext. Vaughn D. Seidel, superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
Calif. 

And, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I have brought with 
me one of my district superintendents, from Decoto. We will not 
have much to say, but we just want to make a few brief statements. 

Mr. Baitey. We are very glad to have both of you gentlemen 
with us. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Seidel. 

Mr. Serpev. I am Vaughn D. Seidel, superintendent, Alameda 
County, Calif. I feel very much as was stated by one of the mem- 
bers of the committee; I came from Minnesota, I was schooled at 
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Kansas City, Mo. In other words, I am a typical Californian. You 
do not have to be in California very lone to become a native. 

Mr. Baitey. And no doubt you have driven through West Virginia? 

Mr. Serpe. That is right. 

I am not going to take much of the committee’s time. I have 
listened very attentively to what has been said, but I am going to 
prepare a statement of facts along the lines that will be of interest to 
the committee, and with your permission will forward it to you. 

Mr. Battery. We will be very glad to have it, and it will be made a 
part of the record when it is received, 

Mr. Serpev. Thank you. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, that California agrees with the State 
of Washington, that we are interested, nationally interested in public 
education, not because we need as much from other States, but we do 
receive the products from other States, and we think that it is im- 
portant that they be trained as well as our boys and girls. 

Mr. Baitey. And may I interrupt to say, before. they become a 
burden to California. 

Mr. Semen. They are coming to California at the rate of about, 
as I recall, 40,000 families a month. Up until recently they went to 
Los Angeles, but now it is all through the State. Some are up in the 
San Francisco area. 

We think, too, of our national defense effort. We do not think 
of it as just an effort of the State of California; we must consider our 
protection on a national basis; we bave to think of the whole picture; 
all of it has to be taken into consideration by the people here in 
Washington. We think that the educational level should be raised 
all over the United States. 

Incidentally there is another point I want to make, which is that 
California, as such, is rich, but there is a great deal of difference 
between the city districts and the rural distric ‘ts even in California. 
In San Francisco, for example—and this is in response to the point 
raised by Mr. Irving, with reference to the variation in cost—San 
Francisco is a very wealthy district; its costs run very high. They 
have to build on concrete, with reinforced concrete, because of the 
fire hazards, but on the other side of the bay—— 

Mr. Battny. And you do not need to hesitate to mention an 
occasional earthquake. 

Mr. Serpe. Right across the bay, where they do not have any 
earthquakes, our construction is much cheaper. We can build on 
one level; we have more area; we only have to pay about $5,000 an 
acre as against San Francisco probably having to pay $50,000 an 
acre, so the construction is going to be different. 

Yet we feel that the children in those areas have just as much 
right, in the rural areas, as they do in the city. 

The State of California has done a great deal to help try to allevi- 
ate the situation. They have spent, have just exhausted, some $250 
million bond issue to help combine school districts. Alameda County 
received $16 million. 

So that in the past few years, near San Francisco, we have Oakland, 
within whose boundaries there are a tremendous number of impov- 
erished schools. As a matter of fact, Oakland has not grown to any 
great extent in the last few years as far as children are concerned; 
they have come there, but have come to the suburbs of Oakland. 
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Mr. Bainry. Into the fringe territory. 

Mr. Serpe. Yes. And what is true about Oakland I think would 
be true about the suburban areas, which have to spend just as much 
as the rural areas; they do not have the industries, but they do have 
the children. 

Some of these districts are getting poorer. For instance, in Mr. 
Musick’s district there is one typical rural district, where they had 
about $4,200 to back every child, and today it is down to $2,400. 

Mr. Wier. How much did you say? 

Mr. Serpe. $4,200 of valuation, and now that has dropped to 
$2,400, and it is dropping at a tremendous rate. 

For instance, with this growth in housing, with the kind of housing 
that is being built today out in Richmond—and I imagine they have 
about this same problem in other parts of the country—the construc- 
tion firms will buy up 10 or 20 acres of land and start in and build 
anywhere from 600 to 1,200 houses on it, and in Mr. Musick’s district, 
where they had a few children before, a lot of families have located in 
a very short time; and they are faced with the problem of building 
more schoolhouses in a shorter period of time. 

And they simply do not have the money to meet the situation. 
The assessed valuation of that area, taken as a whole, is very small 
compared to building costs. 

Now, in the State of California we have just lost a building bill, in 
the legislature which just adjourned, so that we are going to have to 
look to the national source for help. 

Mr. Wier. Did they have a school construction bill before the 
California Legislature? 

Mr. Serpeu. Yes. It was lost in the shuffle in getting through this 
last 2 weeks’ session. 

Mr. Wier. Was it a participating plan? 

Mr. Semper. No; the bill was on a straight-loan basis. 

Mr. Wier. Straight-loan basis. 

Mr. Seipen. Yes. If they did not pay it back, then automatically 
it liquidated itself. They contemplated they would have to pay so 
much each vear. 

What I am trying to point out is that we do have a problem out in 
California, even though we are supposed to be very wealthy. We 
do have children in school buildings that are very poorly constructed 
and are in bad shape. I will send to you some photographs of some 
of the schools we have in the so-called wealthy State, and we believe 
that the industry is interested in our children, that they are interested 
in people, not because of where they were born, but because they are 
people; and we think that equalization should be backed up, that the 
principle of equalization should be backed up by them as well as the 
parent-teachers’ associations and other groups, because it is the 
children that form the broad base of our democratic svstem, and in a 
democratic type of government, they form the basis on which our 
whole responsibility rests. 

Certainly anyone such as your committee which took the trip like 
you have, would have no difficulty seeing the tremendous waste in 
human resources in this country, and certainly today we must become 
more aware of the fact that the future generation is going to be in- 
fluenced by the type of attitudes which are developed now concerning 
the type of country in which we live. 
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The time to make the progress is not then, but now; we have got 
to start now because education is approximately a 25-year crop; if 
you want to have the results then you have got to start about 25 
years ahead. That is one of the difficulties that we face. 

1 have taken more time than I should, but as I say, we will get 
an information statement to you. 

Mr. Wrer. I have no questions, Mr. Seidel, but I am thoroughly 
cognizant of the problems arising in California, and I would like to 
have your people arouse as much interest as you can in your delega- 
tion. California has a very fine delegation. It is a matter of getting 
them more interested. 

Now, with reference to the bill that you referred to, how much 
did that bill call for in the way of school construction? 

Mr. SerpeL. You mean the bill that was defeated? 

Mr. Wimr. Yes. 

Mr. Serpev. Originally there was a $250 million bill. The one 
that was passed would run about $5 million a month—lI believe the 
bill covered about $235 million. It is just a little bit difficult to 
compare the construction costs. 

Mr. Wier. I[ am interested in why it was defeated. Was it from 
the point of view of money? 

Mr. Serev. No. Money was in it to some extent, although this 
really did not cost the State as much. I think the interest in the 
large cities, who probably would not have benefited from the bill 
very much. 

Mr. Wier. As the rural areas? 

Mr. Semper. Yes. You see, we have this problem: If the cities 
want a highway constructed, we do not have much problem there; 
we do not have too much trouble in getting a highway constructed 
through a mountainous area, even though the costs are going to 
be tremendous. 

Mr. Wier. In other words, if they want a road through a rural 
district, they are willing to pay for it. 

Mr. Serpeu. But when we talk about the cost of education, because 
the small units do not have as many in them, yet they seem to think 
that the rural population should bear the burden. 

However, we are making progress along that line and I think Cali- 
fornia has got a good equalization program, although it is far from 
satisfactory. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you gentlemen and to be of any help we can. 

Mr. Irvine. Mr. Seidel, we will place your prepared statement in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. VAuGHN D. Servet, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
or ALAMEDA County, CALIFORNIA 


My name is Vaughn D. Seidel. I am superintendent of schools of Alameda 
County, Calif. I appreciate being given the opportunity to testify in favor of 
H. R. 4545, a bill to provide for Federal financial assistance to the States and 
Teniiteries in the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities, 
and should be glad to have my statement applied also to any similar measure to 
alleviate inadequacies in school housing. 

We in California, and particularly in Alameda County, are interested in Federal 
assistance to schools for two general reasons. First, as citizens of the Nation, we 
feel that good educational opportunities should exist in every State and that an 
adequate school plant is a requisite of a good educational program. Second, we 
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are aware of the fact that many school districts in even a comparatively wealthy 
State like California cannot provide adequate school housing. , ° 

We want to see a strong educational program in every State because we believe 
in giving our young people education commensurate with the serious responsibilities 
of citizenship that will be theirs in a few short years. The requirements of 
national defense alone immediately argue for Federal assistance to schools on a 
Nation-wide basis. Far too many of our young men and women go into the 
armed services inadequately prepared to learn the specialized skills that modern 
military cperations require. 

I confess that our interest in having strong schools in other States is at least 
partly selfish. California continues to be on the receiving end of the greatest tide 
of migration in history and it has become most apparent to us that people who 
come from States in which good schools are supported make superior contributions, 
to our social and economic well-being. 

Federal assistance in providing school housing is imperative in numerous dis- 
tricts of California where school population has outgrown local capacity to build 
classrooms. Many such districts are in Alameda County. Despite rather gener- 
ous apportionments from State funds and a relatively high assessment basis for 
real estate, they cannot provide classrooms needed to accommodate the children 
born in their districts and others that move in from other parts of the State and 
Nation. This is particularly true in rapidly developing suburban ‘“‘bedroom”’ 
areas. 

Simply stated, the situation in a typical rapidly growing suburban school dist- 
rict is this: The new homes that are being built add about $100 each to the school 
district’s bonding capacity ($2,000 by 0.05) and 0.8 of a child each to its enroll- 
ment. Since school site and construction costs are well over $1,000 per pupil, 
each new home represents a school housing need of at least $800. The difference 
of $700 must come from State or Federal sources if adequate classroom space is 
to be provided. 

An indication of the school housing situation in Alameda County is given in 
tables 1, 2, and 3, which follow. Table 1 shows the great increase in average daily 
attendance that has occurred in our school districts in the past 10 vears. Table 2 
demonstrates the difference between school housing needs and the available bond- 
ing capacity. Table 3 is a summary of school construction needs and local finan- 
cial ability in Alameda County as found in a recent State-wide survey of school 
facilities. 

TAaBLeE I.—Pupil population in schools of Alameda County, Calif., 1941-42, 1951-52 
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Rural elementary districts: 
Alvarado-....- ‘ ; : } 
Castro Valley } 
Centerville 
Decoto. 
Hayward 
Irvington. _- 
La Vista..-- 
Livermore .. 
Mount Eden 
Newark. ‘ 
Niles 
Pleasanton. 
Russell 
San Lorenzo 
13 districts, each with fewer than 200 pupils in average | 
daily attendance 4 | 
5 small districts absorbed by larger ones since 1941-42 
Rural high-school districts: 
Amador Valley joint union 
Hayward union high 
Livermore union.. 
Washington union 
Rural unified districts: Emery 
City districts: 
Alameda unified _- 
Albany unified 
Berkeley unified 
Oakland elementary - 
Oakland high _... 
Piedmont unified 
San Leandro elementary. -. 
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TasLe II.—Comparison of average annual increase in average daily attendance with 
average annual increase in school district bonding capacity, 1948-49 to 1951-52, 
Alameda County, Calif. 


| 

| | Annual deficit 

| | Cost of school | aliy,| that should be 

|} Annual at- | housing for at- gros ag made up from 

| mds mdance in. BSe | State or Feder: 
tendance | tendance in bonding | State or Federal 

increase | crease ($1,000 capacity | sources to keep 
| | per pupil) apacity | up with school 
| } 


} housing needs 


Rural elementary districts: ! 




















Alvarado 2 2 ~ 7 
Castro Valley _- : | 365 $365, 000 $61, 725 | 
Centerville isis ’ 36 | 36, 000 9, 144 | 
Decoto 1 aS . : 78 78, 000 8, 918 | 
Hayward. ; : 720 720, 000 164, 313 555, 687 
: 19 19, 000 4, 881 14,119 
‘ 138 | 138, 000 15, 739 | 122, 261 
i . 105 105, 000 20, 898 84, 102 
95 95, 000 23, 904 | 71, 096 
3 43, 000 17, 566 25, 434 
18 48, 000 8, 833 | 39, 167 
Pleasanton 25 35, 000 10, 934 24, 066 
Russell - 9 — : 
San Lorenzo 4 L . he 1, 204 1, 204, 000 190, 877 1, 013, 123 
Rural high school districts 
Amador Valley P " ‘ 32 32, 090 69, 444 | m 
Hayward union-_. P 298 298, 000 455, 345 - 
Livermore union Z 10 c - 
WwW ington union . ; ot... : | in 
Rural unified districts: Emery-..- 11 
City district 
Alameda unified ; 185 185, 000 100, 382 | 84, 618 
Aibany unified __- —§ |... ‘ - 
Berkeley unified . 2 209 209, 000 oo5, 692 |...... oc 
Oakland elementary 1, O81 1, 981, 000 582, 489 | 498, 511 
Oakland h 102 102, 000 eg eee 
Piedmont unified 66 66, 000 36, 496 | 29, 504 
San Leandro elementary. _____- 71 71, 000 168, 946 |...... ont eee teens 


2 is 700 are excluded from this list. 


' 13 districts whose combined average daily attendance in 1951-5 
PasBie III.—Ability of local districts in Alameda County, Calif., to finance school 
construction needed by October 1952 


Cost of construction needed: 


Elementary 
Secondary 


$53, 168, 000 
25, 458, 000 


Total a he : “sf . : : Per 78, 626, 000 
Less buildings under construction 1_________- . 9, 227, 000 
Net cost of construction to be financed 69, 399, 000 


Net cost of construction in districts whose resources will not cover 


needs : ; E 18, 897, 000 
lotal resources of districts whose resources will not cover needs 2 yt A 278, 000 
Net deficit in districts whose resources will not cover needs 3__ 27, 529, 000 

' Buildings under construction include all buildings under construction as of Mar. 31, 1951, and all build- 


ings for which ntracts were let after Mar. 31, 1951, and prior to Oct. 1, 1951. 

Local resources include unused bonding capacity as of July 1, 1951, and unobligated building funds on 
hand July 1, 1951, 

Of the 39 districts in Alameda County 17 had sufficient resources to cover their needed construction, 
The other 22 districts had deficits varying from $17,000 (Murray) to $6,021,000 (San Lorenzo). 


\s further evidence of the seriousness of the school housing need in some of our 
districts, I am attaching copies of statements and figures sent to me by their 
superintendents. 

' JT hope that your committee will give a favorable report on H. R. 4545 or on a 
subsequent similar measure that will make it possible to construct adequate school 
facilities where they are needed and when they are needed. Children won’t wait 
to grow up. Ina few years they will assume adult responsibilities as workers and 
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citizens regardless of the quality of educational preparation we give them. I, for 
one, want to see them get the best educational preparation that combined local, 
State and Federal resources can provide. 


INFORMATION ON THE ScuooL Housing PRoGRAM IN THE ALAMEDA UNIFIED 
ScHoout District, ALAMEDA County, CaAtir. 


The Alameda unified school district is one of the areas in the San Francisco Bay 
area most critically affected by Federal. activities. The city estimates that 35 
percent of the available land area is occupied or controlled by United States 
Government agencies. 

The Alameda unified school district, in conjunction with the citv of Alameda 
and Federal activities, estimates that Federal properties, if assessed as privately 
owned, would increase the present district valuation by $46,000,000.. This would 
raise the total assessed valuation of the district to $85,497,000 as cor npare d to the 
rego figure of $39,497,000. The bonding capacity would be raised fro: 

3.949 000 to $8,549, 000. 

U pon a two- thirds vote of the people, the State of California authorizes a unified 
school distriet to bond to the limit of 10 percent of its assessed valuation for con- 
struction purposes. At the present time, this district is bonded to approximately 

2 percent of its capacity. It is contemplated in November to bond to a full 
capacity, providing an additional $740,000. 

The enrollment of the district has increased from 5,603 in 1939-40 to 9,262 
1950-51, an increase of 65.3 percent. In the postwar period the enrollment of 
8,908 in 1947-48 to 9,984 in 1951-52 is an inerease of 10 percent. 

Forecasted enrollement is 11,298 for 1954-55, an increase of 13 percent over cur- 
rent figures. 

Kmploving 1938-39 as an index of 100, the enrollment has increased 170 as 
compared to only 156 for assessed valuation. 

Based on forecasted enroliment for 1952-53, the elementary level will be short 
22 classrooms and 12 secondary classrooms. Based on present construction costs, 
it is estimated the the remaining bonding capacity money available to the district 
of $740,000 will construct a total of two kindergarten classrooms and 10 elementary 
classrooms. This will leave a deficiency of 4 kindergarten classrooms, 6 ele- 
mentary classrooms, and 12 secondary classrooms in 1952 5s. 

The Alameda unified school district will have at this point no additional soure¢ 


lik 


of funds to meet the next fiscal vear’s enrollment The dis parit} between enroll- 
ment and classroom capacity will grow with the succeeding years. The increase 


in assessed valuation for the following years will not afford any solution by 
providing greater bonding capacity. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Mr. Irvine. Does this gentleman wish to add something? 


STATEMENT OF L. W. MUSICK, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DECOTA DISTRICT, CALIF. 


Mr. Musick. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
leave with the committee this thought, that it is my personal opinion, 
at least, that when people migrate like they have from the East to the 
West and drop into a town like I am living in, of say 1,200 population, 
to live there 12 months, it becomes a matter of national concern, and 
that the local authorities in the State are incapable of coping entirely 
with the problem. 

From that point of view I think that Federal assistance is due that 
particular community. 

As an administrator I am not afraid of national Federal control. 

I would like to make one other statement, in regard to what Mrs. 
Turner said. I happen to be one of the individuals whose ancestors 
landed in the Mayflower, and my ancestors go back to George Musick 
in Virginia, landing there about 1650; my ancestors went through 
Kentucky and on westward in 1847, and I would like to apologize to 
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her for my parents living in a State under such deplorable conditions 
as far as educational institutions are concerned. I did not live there; 
that must have been when Daniel Boone lived there. 

Mr. Irvine. Oakland is in Alameda County. What district do 
you say you represent? 

Mr. Musick. I represent an area 12 miles square, bounded on 
one side—it is mountainous in that area. 

Mr. Irvine. In other words, you are a county superintendent? 

Mr. Musick. Yes. 

Mr. Serpe. There are 227 districts. 

Mr. Irvine. And he is representing one. 

Mr. Sempeu. Yes. 

Mr. Irvine. What is the effect of all of this impact out there? 

Mr. Setpex. It is less in the North than in the South. I do not 
think Oakland and California have done so much advertising. 

Mr. Wrer. I think the whole west coast has a pretty good problem 
out there, and Uncle Sam has created another one, which has created 
a west coast compact with the establishment of industrial plants, air- 
planes, navy yards, and shipyards, and the people out there have a 
very high standard of living, which has created another one, all of 
which has added a burden to your schools. 

If they keep this up, we in Minneota are just going to send the 
children down there to school, because we won’t need ours. 

Mr. Serpe. We have taken advantage of 815 to some extent. 
We do have a situation in Alameda as a result of the naval depot. 

Mr. Wrer. And you are going to have trouble with the set-up 
around Richmond. 

Mr. Sxrpex. That is right. 

Mr. Irvine. I would like to thank you gentlemen for your appear- 
ance here, and if you have any additional statement, written state- 
ment, as the chairman said, and if you will get them in on time they 
will be included in the record. 

[ understand there are some statements to be included in the record. 

Mr. Hussey. We have one statement to be included in the record, 
submitted by a letter from the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D. C., submitting the statement of Kenneth 
EK. Oberholtzer of Denver, Colo. 

Also, a letter from Le Roy C. Bishop, superintendent, Washburn 
City Schools, Washburn, Wis. 

Mr. Irvine. The material referred to will be included in the record. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 7, 1962. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: In further response to your letter of March 27, I am en- 
ee a statement related to Federal assistance for school construction and aid to 
eaucation. 

I regret verv much my inability to be with you at the hearing on this Thursday, 
April 10, but I assure you I am deeply interested in the subject of your hearing. 
This statement is offered for the record and for the consideration of your special 
subcommittee dealing with the matter of school construction. 

Thank you again very much for the opportunity of presenting this statement. 

Cordially yours, 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, 
President and Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH FE. OBERHOLTZER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLs, 
Denver, Co.o. 


There is now in this Nation a deplorable shortage of school facilities. Classes 


held in basements, attics, empty storerooms, or in obsolete school buildings, 
overcrowded classrooms with two or three shifts, are common today. Under 


conditions such as these, millions of our young people cannot receive the type 
of education to which thev are entitled. 

The school housing problem did not develop overnight. It has been in the 
making for more than 20 years. Few new schools were erected during the de- 
pression years of 1930 because of financial stringencies and the then declining 
birth rate. Expenditures for school construction which, in terms of 1951 dollars, 
approximated $1,275,000,000 in 1925, dropped to less than $200,000,000 in 1934.! 

Following on the heels of the depression came defense preparations and World 
War II. School construction ana maintenance ground to a virtual stand still 
because of the shortage and high costs of materials and labor. $y 1944, outlay 
for new school construction had fallen to scarcely more than %$100,000,000 in 
1951 dollars.? 

During the postwar years, many communities postponed school construction 
because of a continued inability to secure the necessary materials and labor at a 
price they were able to pay. As a result of these vears of construction lag, and, in 
many instances, unehecked deterioration of existing structures, the Nation is 
now faced with a tremendous backlog of accumulated school housing needs. 
Every vear that passes without a sufficient number of school buildings being 
constructed only adds to the backlog and the subsequent burden placed on the 
States and communities. 

The 20-year construction lag is further and seriously aggravated by a sharp 
increase in the school-age population, reflecting the high bicth rate of the wartime 
and postwar years, and an unprecedented mobility of the population. Each year 
for the rest of this decade, about a million additional pupils must be housed. 
The period between 1950-51 and 1951-52 witnessed an increase in enroliments of 
nearly 900,000 in the public elementary and secondary schools, adding up to 4 
grand total of 27 million children in the Nation’s schools at the present time. 





An additional 1.5 million elementary-school children must be housed both in 1952 
and in 1958; about 1.2 million in 1954; and about 1 million in 1955. By 1960 
nearly 6 million more children will be attending the elementary schooijs than were 


+} 1 


in 1950, and in the elementary and secondary schools together there will be 
7 million more children.? 

The problem of providing sufficient school facilities during the past 10 or more 
vears has been complicated by an unprecedented mobility of the country’s 
population. This mobility has existed between the States and from one com- 





munity to another within the States, reflecting the movement from rural to urban 
areas, from urban to suburban areas, from all regions to the many centers of 
Federal activity Many of the communities towards which this movement is 


directed were caught without adequate schools and some with no schools at all. 
In these areas, the shortage of elementary schools is particularly critical, for the 
larger percentage of our ‘“‘on-the-move”’ population is comprised of young parents 
and elementary school-age children. In order to house the additional number of 
children in the schools, approximately 222,000 classrooms will be needed during 
the next 7 years; 54,000 more should be built each vear to reduce the backlog and 
make normal replacements. The total needed, therefore, by the end of the 1950’s 
adds up te about 600,000 classrooms, or half agai as many classroom as are now 
inuse.4 In contrast with this need, only about 40,000 classrooms were constructed 
during 1951—a year in which the record total of $1.3 billion was expended for 
school construction purposes. 

Inflated costs have made needed school construction virtually prohibitive for 
many States and localities. The over-all cost of school construction had more 
than doubled between 1939 and 1951. The averave classroom with related 
facilities. which ecst about $13,000 in 1935-39, now costs about $30,000.5 There- 
ee 

1Expendituies for Capital] Outlay for Public and Non-Publiec Elementary and 
Terms of 1951 Costs. Chart prepared by U.S. Office of Education, FSA, Oct. 26, 1951 

: First Progress Report, School Facilities Survey, authorized by title 1, Public Law 815, 81st Cong, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Schoo] Housing Section, 1951-52, table 5, p. 23 

4 Hamon, Ray L., chief of the School Housing Section, USOE, FSA. How Many Classrooms Do We 
Need? School Life, November 1951. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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fore, if the need for the construction of 600,000 classrooms could be met over a 
7-year period, it would require twice as much in any 1 year as was spent in the 
peak year of 1951. 

STATE AND LOCAL EFFORTS 


States and localities have been trying against almost insuperable difficulties to 
meet their own needs. The first progress report of the school facilities Survey, 
released upon its presentation to this subcommittee several days ago, shows more 
graphically and lucidly than the many volumes of estimates and pure guesses 
before advanced the actual plight of the States and localities in their efforts to 
make up in a few difficult years for what has been left undone over the past 20 
years to provide school facilities. The statistics included in that report give food 
for serious thought. That 40 percent of all the elementary and secondary 
schools in the States reporting are over 30 vears old, that more than one-fourth of 
all the school] children in those States are being housed in school buildings exceeding 
30 vears of age—surely such conditions are indications of the magnitude of the 
task that the public school system and school administrators must tackle. 

Many localities have neither the legal authority nor the economic ability to 
finance even their most urgent construction requirements. 

Some districts have already bonded themselves to the limit and still have been 
unable to much more than seratch the surface. The principal problem which 
confronts a large majority of the school districts in meeting the cost of essential 
construction and other outlay for the schools is that they must depend chiefly on 
a tax base for school revenue—the property tax—that is not readily expandable 

lence on the property tax has the result that income for school purposes 
does not vary appreciably with the level of business activity nor is it sufficiently 

to counteract the detrimental effects of inflated costs. Concentrations 
in some areas, low and inequitable property valuations in some, and 
;in assessment from one school district to another serve further to reduce 
veness of the property tax. It is obvious, therefore, that, in the absence 
ler tax base or extra local assistance, it is simply beyond the fiseal ability 
any States and school districts within States to support their schools and to 


hool construction program. 


iit 
forward an adequate se 
has been pointed out many times that the Federal Government has, in effect, 


“1 some of the most luerative tax sources. Many have argued that the 
solution to the tax dilemma of the school districts would be the return 
States and communities of some of the taxing power now exerted by the 


Government. In our opinion this is not necessarily a solution to the 


} 


n, for many types of wealth can be reached today only through the Federal 


Government's tax powers. 

It would seem to us, therefore, that a much more profitable line of inquiry 
would be, as Congressman Irving noted during the opening day of these hearings, 
where the money goes rather than where the money comes from. Although we 
are fully aware of the fact that the largest portion of the multibillion dollar Fed- 
eral budget is ear-marked for national-defense expenditures, many millions of 
Federal tax dollars are spent annually for other purposes. The public-school 
system is one of the few agencies that has not had returned to it a portion of the 
State and local taxes which have been taken over by the Federal Government. 
Nor has the Federal Government compensated school districts for the impact of 
Federal activities which have greatly increased their financial burdens. 

In the search for expanded tax bases for financial aid for the schools, there has 
been an increasing dependence in the past few years on State aid and State ac- 
tion to provide, particularly, for school construction. Currently, 23 States have 
a school construction assistance provision on their law books. There is scarcely 
a State in the Union that has not increased its general support for education 
within the last vear or two. Action has been taken by many State legisiatures 
to raise the debt limitation imposed on school districts and to teorganize school 
districts to allow for more economical and efficient administration and for a 
greater “spread”’ of the tax sources. Illinois, for example, has cut the number 
of its school districts more than half between 1944 and 1950; in Arkansas, the 
number was reduced from 2,179 to 421 and in Idaho from 1,114 to 299.7 

However, try as the States may, many still are unable to “make the grade.” 
The inequality of wealth among the States produces a situation in which some 
States make twice the effort that others make to support their schools, but 


* Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Office of Education, Washington, D, C., 1951, p. 17. 
7 Ibid, 
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thereby succeed only in producing ee f the money raised by the wealthier States. 
For example, the six States of lea alth as measured by per capita income, 
have generally increased their s cate pst efforts. And yet, expenditures per 
pupil (ADA) in these States are “ae than half that of the six most wealthy States.8 


PRINCIPLES FOR INCLUSION IN FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


In concluding my statement, and in the hope that the suggestions of mv associa- 
tion may be of assistance to ) you, in vour consideration of legislation providing 
for Federal aid to the States for school construction, I shor ‘ld like to outline briefly 
the principles which we believe should be embodied in such a measure 

1. Federal funds should be allocated to the States on an objective basis with 
no Federal controls attached. No matter what base is emploved—enrollment 
average daily attendance, or school-age populatior he formula developed 
should permit of an equitabie and just distribution of the Federal moneys among 
the several States. 

2. A school construction aid program should be el 
through the United States Office of Education and within the States throug} 
respective State educational authorities. The funds s hould be distributed by 


ianneled on the Federal level 





the States to the local school districts in accordance with existing State programs 
for aid to edueation and in such manner as to earry out the intent and purpose 
of each State’s over-all school construction program. 
3. The « ‘xper ditures of Federal funds for a school construction program should 





be accompanied by an obligation on the part of States and localities to 
financially in the program. Federal aid for this purpose should be supplementary 


Y a 


to State and loeal funds, not a substitute 
{. ‘Lhe formula by whicl Federal fu ae should be alloeated 
Some equalization mav be found es- 


to the States could 


provide a limited degree of equalization. 
sential in view of the vast variation of ‘‘ability 


States. 
‘| he State educational agency should be respon ible to the Federal Govern- 


to pay’’ that now exists among the 


oO. 
ment for the proper accounting of Federal funds. 

6. Although Federal aid for school construetion purposes should encourage 
equalization within the States, each State should be free 
program on an intrastate basis. 

Finally, I wish to call to your attention a resolution of our association adopted 
by an overwhelming vote in our three regional conventions just coneluded: 

“* Be de ral aid for public school buslding construction. Hie h cost of construction 
makes it impossible for many local districts to provide the buildings necessary for 
steadily growing enrollments. We urge Federal aid for capital outlay in rel 
tion and new construction, with special consideration to those ares where 1 ax 
resources have been reduced and educational problems increased because of Federal 
activities. We recommend that such Federal funds be ch: 
through the United States Office of Edueation and the State departments of educa- 





>to determine the matehing 





unneled for distribution 


tion.” 





WASHBURN CriTy SCHOOLS, 
Washburn, Wis., April 7, 1952. 
Congressman GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


desperate need of a gymnasium 





Str: Relative school-housing needs, we are in 
and combination auditorium. Several years ago our high school burned down. 
That building project has indebted us to the limit the law allows. This condition 
dees not solve our problem, and we feel that provisions should be made to take care 
of small cities (2,000) in some form. A school program cannot be operated 
without a gymnasium, and we are virtually tied up until other aids come along 
and steel is allowed also. 

We would appreciate whatever efforts can be made in our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
; ra Le Roy C. Bisnop, Superintendent. 


8 Data compiled by Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, NEA, 
Sources: Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, September 1951, and advance 
estin ates of public elementary and seccndary schools for the schoo] vear 1951-52. Research Division, 
NEA 
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Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of letters and state- 
ments pertinent to this hearing that I now offer for inclusion in the 
printed record. 

Mr. Irvina. If there are no objections, it is so ordered 

(The letters and statements referred to follow:) 

Mr. Irvine. That concludes the hearing today, and the committee 
will recess until Wednesday, April 23, 1952, at 9:30; and at that time 
will continue through the 24th and the 25th of April, and it is antici- 
pated now that at that time we will wind up the hearings on this 
subject. 

(At 12:25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to meet at 9:30 a. m., 
Wednesday : April 23, 1952.) 


Uran Strate AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Logan, Utah, April 9, 1952. 
Congressman GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalLey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Schoolhouse Con struction. 
House of Re prese ntatives, Washington, dD. G. 

DEAR &rrs: Our attention has been called to hearings which will begin promptly 
concerning State school needs for construction. We should like to notify vou of 
the needs at the Utah State Agricultural College. ee 

The State of Utah has been unable to keep pace with her building needs in 
higher education, and this is particularly true at the Utah State Agricultural 
College, which is Utah’s Federal land-grant college. Sometime ago the college 
prepared a bulletin describing the building needs of the institution. This was 
published in December of 1950. Since then, some change has taken place with 
respect to building costs and needs. We have prepared for your consideration 
the following list of buildings which are urgently needed on this campus We 
realize that it is out of the question to consider all of the projects as a unit, but 
we would be most grateful if we could consider one or two of the most urgent 
projects. Our urgent building needs are as follows: 

Project 1— Addition to the main library, $850,000.—The Utah State Agricultural 
College has outgrown its library, which was built some 22 years ago. Our library 
has a capacity of 125,000 books. When the enclosed pamphlet was published, we 
had 240,000 books on the campus. We now have some over 250,000 books, which 
means that approximately 125,000 books are stored around the campus. For 
example, we now have 75,000 books stored in the unprotected attic of our plant 
science building. We discovered recently that fumes from chemical laboratories 
in the building are now beginning to destroy these volumes. Furthermore, this 
fourth-floor attic is not fireproof. We are finding it very difficult to provide good 
service in the library because of this situation. A short time ago we decided to 
convert a wooden mess hall obtained from the Federal Government into a storage 
building for our library books. This was voted down by our deans, in view of the 
tact that we would be just moving from one hazard to another. The wooden mess 
hall is not fireproof and therefore would subject our books to fire hazards. To 
relieve this emergency, it 1s estimated that the institution would need approxi- 
mately $850,000 to build a satisfactory addition to the library to meet our needs. 

Project 2—(Feneral science butldina, $1,500,000. The Utah State Agricultural 
College is now using six temporary housing and mess-hall units obtained from the 
Federal Government for classroom and laboratory use in the general sciences, 
including agriculture. We are finding that these temporary structures are expen- 
sive to maintain, and we question that they are permanent enough to be worth 
remodeling into adequare laboratory facilities. The Utah State Agricultural 
College is responsible for much of the research and development in the broad 
field of agriculture in this area, so we are in need of exceptionally strong facilities 
in the field of the general sciences, in both the physical and biological areas. We 
urgently need to have approximately $1,500,000 to adequately replace our tem- 
porary facilities and to meet our existing demands for laboratory and classroom 
space in this area. Two years ago, we requested from our State legislature 
$2,250,000 for construction of an agricultural sciences building. Only a small 
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proportion of this amount is in prospect; so, in order to meet our needs, the addi- 
tional money is urgently needed. 

Project 3—Auditorium and humanities building, $1,000,000.—We doubt that 
there is any institution in the United States as large as our college which has 
such poor auditorium facilities as we have. We cannot seat comfortably more 
than about one-fourth of our student body. Our existing auditorium was con- 
structed soon after the turn of the century, and because of structural defeets and 
inadequate features for handling crowds, this building has been condemned for 
auditorium use. No private institution would be permitted to have crowds 
assembled in this auditorium, but, because we are a State institution, the regula- 
tions concerning the use of this structure for auditorium purposes are not enforced. 
It is our thought that we would build a combined auditorium and humanities 
building which would house the social sciences and our group in the humanities 
generally. This would not only be a fine asset to the college, but we are sorry 
to report that northern Utah has no adequate auditorium for combined schoo! 
and civie use. This project would therefore be a distinct addition to civie and 
school life in northern Utah. 

Project 4—~Addition to military science building, $200,000.—-It is said that the 
Utah State Agricultural College has the largest volunteer R. O. T. C. unit in t 
entire nation, with the exception of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
We are fortunate in having a small but inadequate military science building. We 
have units of the Army and the Air R. O. T. ©. located on the campus. The en- 
closed brochure describes our development in this area. We are now conducting 
military classes in temporary mess halls given to us from the last war, and we are 
faced with a critical problem, because we now find that our storage space and 
classroom space do not meet the requirements of the Army and the Air Force for 
carrying out first-class instruction. Also, our storage facilities do not meet the 
specifications of the Armed Forces. We have been proud of our production of 
second lieutenants, and we feel that we have served our country well, since we 
have now commissioned well over 1,000 second lieutenants since the close of the 
last war. This is an urgently needed project, since the R. O. T. C. is so popular 
on this campus that about 96 percent of our eligible male students are enrolled in 
either the basic or advanced program. The addition, costing approximately 
$200,000, would make this institution more adequate in its ability to serve its 
country through the R.O. T.C. The Utah State Agricultural College is an in- 
stitution which has maintained an intensive R. O. T, C. program in peace as well 
as in war. 

Project 5—Agricultural engineering laboratory, $225,000——The Utah State 
Agricultural College is accredited to offer courses in the very important field of civil 
and agricultura: engineering. We are urgently in need of additional facilities for 
agricultural engineering laboratory work. We now occupy an old garage that was 
previously intended for garage purposes only. These facilities are entirely in- 
adequate for the large number of students we have who are preparing themselves 
in this field. Our accreditation may also be questioned in the near future unless 
we improve our facilities in this area, 

Project 6—Elementary schoel building for teacher training, $500,000.—The Utah 
State Agricultural College certifies and trains approximately 400 elementary and 
secondary school teachers each vear. This is fully one-third of the teachers trained 
in Utah. Our training school is very inadequate for teacher-training facilities 
because of the large number of student teachers demanding training. We have 
our training program therefore scattered out in many schools of the State. We 
feel that we could do a much more satisfactory job if we had a new building in 
which to conduct our teacher training. This would also add additional school- 
housing facilities to this area, which are greatly needed. 

Project 7—Hydraulics and irrigation laboratory, $250,000.—The science of 
irrigation had its start in the State of Utah in 1847. Since then, the Utah 
State Agricultural College has had the responsibility for training and research 
in the field of hydraulics and irrigation. We offer the Ph. D. degree in this 
area and not only attract students from all over the United States but from 
foreign countries as well. We need additional facilities to adequately cover 
our needs, particularly in the laboratory phases of this work. The engineering 
school at the college has grown to the point where our existing facilities are 
inadequate. This building would also provide a much-needed nucleus for ad- 
vancing the science of irrigation teaching and research where it would be a great 
asset to the future agricultural development of the arid West. 

Project 8—Student dormitory, $750,000.—We are sorry to admit that the Utah 
State Agricultural College has inadequate dormitory facilities. We reached an 
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accumulative enrollment of over 5,000 during the influx of veterans, and are no\ 

at approximately 4,000. We have only one standard student dormitory, whic 
was constructed to house 100 women. We have had as high as 200 women 

this dormitory, but obviously they were overcrowded and, therefore, restless a1 
somewhat unhappy. We converted a condemned schoolhouse into a boy 

dormitory, and because of high upkeep and the poor facilities, this dormitory was 
not a successful project. We have just been recently notified by the Stat 
ing board that the boiler plant in this building has been condemned, and 

new installation is necessary. 


Our building inspector also tells 
we have to construct a new 


roof on the building. After all of these repair 
would be made, however, we would still have an old-fashioned 

each room housing about 12 to 15 boys, which, of course, is not standard practic 
We have decided to close the unit because of the excessive expense for renovat 
ng and meeting minimum standards, 


schoolhouss 


ig and we are now leasing the building t 
City for housing some of their elementary-school population. This 
rood evidence that our elementary school building is needed, as well as illustrat 
ig the need for adequate dormitory facilities. 
300 students 


n 


We feel that a dormitory housi: 
1is time and that additional projects would be plann 
. We have some revenue from housing that would be added to tl 
) o make the total project about $1,000,000. 
Project 9—Gymnasium, $500,000. 

eymnasium facilities. The only bv wome: 
t ‘nts This buildin 10 years ago. We havea fair! 
juate field house for carrying on basketball contests and in which our ROTC 

iring bad weather; however, we have no regul 


enroliment of 


. +} 


is needed at t! 
ture 


The college has completely outgrown 
gvmnasium we have is now used 


i 


g Was constructed about 


ar gymnasiul 
campus. Because of our heavy male students 
in need of a standard gymnasium 
near the field house, would make a very fine modest unit for 
vsiecal education and other uses 

Barns, 


iral College has tl 


This addition, which wou 


sheds, and animal-disease laboratory, $250,000.—The Utal 


ie responsibility of leadership in the fields of 

nd research in farm-animal diseases. All of our sheds and barns wer 

the campus, and our campus has grown up around the shed 

‘are urgently in need of a grant to construct ade quate barn a 

ties, together with an animal-disease laboratory unit at a safe distance 

‘campus. The college now has acquired the property but does not hav 

inds to go ahead tion of the unit. Our dairv barns and sheds ar 

Union Building. I have said time and again that w 
is unfair to the cows 

presented t j li of } 


uilding needs, which we realize must be accom- 
plished over a period of time. We have not is necessarily in ordet 
if vy, but we are very anxious to know which of these projects 


opinion of the Subcommittee on Schoolhouse (¢ 
| 


listed these needs 


in 

onstruction, are the most like 
to come within the scope and intent of pending housing legislation. We would 
be glad to come to Washington for hearings on any one or several of these building 
and we would also be very happy to furnish more specific information on thes« 
various projects 


Yours truly, 

Louis L. Mapsen, President. 
The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, i IE Be 
Dear Mr. Battey: The attached letter from Mr. J. E. Bryan, president 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind, Talledega, Ala., came this morning 


In his letter, Mr. Bryan discusses the need for the enactment of a bill, providins 
Federal aid for sc} 


100] construction, such as the proposals embodied in vour bill, 
H. R. 4545, or my bill, H. R. 7105, both of which are now before your subecom 
mittee, which is conducting hearings on this matter. 


You will note also that Mr. Bryan gives very valuable information on thi 


inique position which his schools, four of them, making up the Alabama Institute 
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J. E. Bryan, President 








FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
AiD TO EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1952 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, re Ow ag 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., 
the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey (subcommittee chairman 
presiding. 

Mr. Baitey. The committee will be in order. 

This is a resumption of the hearings of the special subcommittee to 
consider school legislation that was convened prior to the Easter recess 
At that time we held hearings for a period of 4 days, and the purpose 
of the hearing this morning is to continue taking testimony both for 
and against the proposed legislation. 

At this time the chairman notices the presence in the committe 
room of two Members of Congress. These gentlemen represent the 


forward-looking State of Colorado, and at this time we would like 
to have Congressman Aspinall make a statement to the committee 


STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO AND 
THE HONORABLE BYRON G. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. AsprnatLt. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee 
Congressman Rogers, my colleague from Colorado and I are very 
appreciative of the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
this morning in support of your efforts to explore the schoolhouse 
needs, and to consider the bills now before the Congress to grant 
financial aid to the States for schoolhouse construction. We think 
that is a most forward-looking attitude on the part of the committee 

We know your past record of sincere service. We compliment vou 
upon vour willingness to accept this responsibility and we know that 
vou will have unlimited suecess in vour efforts. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I simply wish to go on record 
in favor of anv constructive program that vour committee may 
formulate for this purpose. 

Colorado has recently changed its system of supervision of educa 
tion, and is now one of those States which has a commissioner of 
education who is responsible to a commission clected by the people 
as nearly as possible on a nonpartisan basis. We think that we are 
making rapid strides forward 
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For 18 vears I had the privilege of serving on legislative committee 
on education in Colorado. I[t is a very difficult responsibility in that 
State because so much of our property or real estate is owned by thi 
Federal Government, and it makes it very difficult for the schoo 
svstem to secure the financial aid that is necessary to keen it abreas 
of the needs. We think that anv consideration that can be given t 
these problems by the Federal Congress is justified. 


‘he records show that there are some 6.000 school children. it 


rT 
i 
Colorado who are meeting on a duplicatory program of attendance a 


schoo] In other 
I] these punils at the same tim: 


words, the school housing is not sufficient to hous: 


are 1,675 classrooms where overcrowding is present 


‘re has been a survey made of the condition in Colorado 
jurisdiction of the new commissioner. Thev have mad« 


il proposals and recommendations, and Congressman Roger: 


ever: 

and | understand that vou have before vour committee a brief o1 

prospectus which has been filed with vou by Mr. Vasche, the com 
sioner. I have gone through it as thoroughly as time would allow 

and | think it is a good explanation of the situation in Colorado. 


the things I an ticularly pleased about the survey i 
‘It eS ywecially Is Lh? , thi recommendations are made ana 


statements are made to the etlect that the local I'¢ snonsibility 


take care of finances presently, providing thev can get certain 


erials which are needed in the construction of new school buildings 
[ would simvlyv sav that I think that the information which is set 


‘rial presented by the commissioner is as accurate 


( hairman, | have no more to say 


} ‘ . } 
‘sted in your comments, Mr. Asninall 
schools out of politics. In my Siate 

, lea 4 : } | othe | } 
eGisiature it has Made our sehnoo 


‘ting the members of the school board 
of the eandidates a ar on. bot! 
il d the | an primary ballots withor reference 
political affiliation Ss, a in that wav we Cee ie schoo 
hames May ar] { ’ Novembet1 ‘tion non 

eleet them u 
.LL. We have not gone that far, but e have mad 
becaust i can re membe r oul school \ I in ado fron 
As I remember it, we only had three different superin 
ents during that time, and a person would ve into office and would 


ain in that office purelv on a political basis ‘Ve have divided the 
ate Thow Lo congressiona dj ric ] an idates al la ve, and 


it Makes it very much more ¢ 7 6) & | mstructive a proaches to 


PICILIIS 
Mr. Barney. Do you have any questions, Mr. Wier? 
Mir. Wier. No, I do not think I have. I think we have the same 


thing in mind in vour State as we have in the rest of them. 


educational problem 


‘ { 


Mir. ASPINALL. | am sure that is right 
Mr. Wier. And I assume vou have the same problems th 
Mr. Battey. General Smith 
Mr. Smiru. Where is this great congestion of the school population, 
in what part of Colorado? 
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Mr. AspinaLyu. Actually it is in the larger districts. The ones | 
was speaking about are in the western part of Colorado, but this 
occurs in the larger districts of the State. After a study of 3 years, 
Colorado has begun a consolidation program. Up to that time we 
had a lot of schools where there were less than 10 pupils to a school- 
room, and where they were only in one-room schools 

We heave tried to take care of it, but the growth of population in 
Mesa County, La Plata County, in Routt County, and also at times 
in Lake County, has made an overpopulation for the number of the 


school population as far as accommodations are concerned. Congress 


| 
man Rogers will tell vou about the real pop lation congestion 


Mr RoGeEt ; may answer your question more | 
Congressman Smith, the citv and county 
there was ash ag facilities for school « ‘ 
issue in October 1S of $21 million In the ecitv and county 


Den " ale he ; |; V tt 
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f Denver, which is in the nd Congressional Dist: 
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situation. Our colleague, Congressman Chenoweth, has already filed 
this with the committee and it sets forth the true facts throughout 
the State. 

We asked them when I was out there recently to break it down 
to congressional districts, and I believe they are even doing that 
the present time. 

Mr. BatLtey. Mr. Rogers, your colleague, Mr. Aspinall, testified 
that there is considerable property in the State of Colorado which is 
owned by the Government. I understand about the mint in Denver 
the post office and other governmental facilities located there. To 
what extent has the Government acquired acreage in your mountain- 
ous country for park purposes, for recreational purposes, and so forth”? 

Mr. Rocers. As far as acreage in the mountainous country is con 
cerned, the Government always did own title to it, and it never passed 
from the Government. 

As to the city and county of Denver, I had a survey made of that 
one time to ascertain the number of buildings and the value of them 
that the Government owns in the city and county of Denver, and the 
county assessor came up with an estimate that it was in excess of $25 
million worth. That is, we have the post office there; we have the 
new customs building, we have the old customs building, and we have 
a number of other buildings within the city and county of Denver. 

Then to the west of the city and county of Denver we have what we 
call the Federal center, where they maintain the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and we are getting a new manager out there, incidentally, Mr. Wier. 
All of that property is eff of the public tax roll, and part of Lowry Field 
itself is off of the tax roll. As I say, there are values in excess of some 
$23 million in Government property, and if we had that on the tax 
roll, why, we could probably vO further. 

Mr. Aspinaui. Mr. Chairman, may I amplify on my statement 
just a little bit? Almost 50 percent in area of the State of Colorado 
is owned by the Federal Government, and over 60 percent of the land 
in my particular district, which is the western half of Colorado, is still 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Battey. Over 60 percent of it? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Bartey. Now, there must be some people living on _ that 
federally owned property. What facilities are available for the 
education of their children? 

Mr. Aspinatyu. They just reside there during the timbering season 
or during the tourist season, and they send their children to the schools 
that are maintained close to the federally owned lands. 

Mr. Battery. To schools which are maintained by the State and 
local communities? 

Mr. Aspinautu. By the counties with State aid 

Mir ROGERS. Of course, incidentally, while you are at it, | believe 
Public Law 874 provides for contribution in school districts that 
had as much as 35,000 in population prior to 1937 should first have 
a 5-percent increase due to Federal installations. Now, my district 
has that 5-percent increase, and even in excess of it, but we cannot 
come into it until we do have that 5-percent increase. 

Of course, naturally, I have introduced a bill trying to rectify that 
situation, but so far I have not had any success with it. 

Mr. Bartey. I am glad you brought that up at this point, because 
it is the prerogative of this committee to recommend changes in 
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Publie Law 874 or in Public Law 815, as well as to consider general 
vrants in aid. So, I am glad you brought out the fact that Public 
Law 8 4 has not worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rogers. I feel as if Public Law 874, on principle discriminates 
against the larger cities particularly when you put a deadline in of 
having so many pupils as of a certain date when it would not have 
any relation to what the present problem is beginning at the date 
they set and the number of pupils that were in school at that time. 

Mr. Battery. We set an arbitrary date there in drawing that legisla- 
tion up, as | remember in 1939. 

Mr. Roarers. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. And, of course, vovr situation right now is radically 
changed from what it was back in 1939 

Mr. Rogers. We also have a constitutional inhibition against more 
levies as to bond issues on the city and county of Denver and many 
other districts in the State of Colorado have reached that limit also. 
For example, Colorado Springs, Camp Carson, Peterson Field, and 
one or two other military installations have had a ‘remendous prob- 
lem there with their school children, and still we have this limitation 
as to bond issues according to our State constitution, and unless some- 
thing is done we have begun to get to the end of it, and I think the 
eitv and county of Denver itself has gone as far as it can go. 

Mr. Battey. What is that limitation? 

Mr. Rogers. | think it is around $20 million; it is $20 million or 
$21 million. I would not want to state definitely, but there is a 
limitation of around $20 million or $21 million, and I think by some 
stretch of the imagination they got it up to $22 million. 

Mr. Barney. Do you have any further statement to make” 

Mr. Rogers. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Let me, on behalf of the committee, express our appre 
‘jation for vour appearance before the committee and for the informa- 
tion vou have given us as to the situation in Colorado 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baitey. At this time the committee would be pleased to hear 
from Mr. George Hecht of the American Parents Committee. You 
may be seated, Mr. Hecht Please identify vourself to the reporter 
and proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HECHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Heenr. | am George Hecht, chairman of the American Parents 
Committee, and | am the founder and for 25 years the publisher of 
Parents’ Magazine, which has a national monthly circulation of more 
than 1'4 million. The American Parents Committee is a nonprofit, 
child welfare organization working for more and better schoois and 
for adequate health and welfare services for the Nation’s children. 
It might also interest you to know that I was the founder of the 
Welfare Council of New York City and served as its secretary for 
20 years. 3 

My personal interest in more and better schools for the children 
of this country dates back a great many years. In 1947 I was instru- 
mental in helping to organize the American Parents Committee, 
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which ever since then has worked for legislation to provide Federa 
aid for school construction. Realizing that there had been practically 
no schools built during World War I], and that there had been a 
tremendous wartime increase in the number of babies born, th. 
American Parents Committee sought in 1947 to find out what th 
shortage in school buildings would be in the next 10 years. W 
found that no careful forecast had been made by any governments 
agency, and that neither the United States Census Bureau nor th: 
United States Office of Education had funds to make such a proje 
future school enrollment. The American Parents Committe: 
therefore offered to pa the cos f the Census Bureau would prepat 
such a forecast In February : the torecast was completed, are 
the American Parents Committe le I he Unit “« States Censu 
Bureau its check for $490.81 to pa. / it Th results of thy 
study were first published in an article entitled “Our Desperate Need 
for More Schools’, which appeared in ‘ September 1948 issue 
Parents’ Magazine t was published also by the Census 
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to the task you have before vou. If some ee we oe could get over to 
the parents of this country what you have learned and what you want 
to do, I think you would have their unwaverine support. I am 
convinced that American parents everywhere want the very best of 
schooling for their children. Put many localities simply cannot 
finance the building of the new schools that are so desperately needed. 

The depression of the 1930's, World War II, and the years of the 
“cold war’ are the principal reasons why our Nation has neglected 
tO DrOV ide the se hool buile lin es needed for our children 

The shortage of school buildings has become so bad that some 
remedial action must be taken immediately, lest the Nation we are 
straining all our resources to defend, deteriorate at its core. As a 
partially illiterate people we could easily be prey to whatever outside 
ism might want to move in. 

We believe that the legislation you and your committee are con- 
sidering is the kind of action that is needed and the kind that 
fective 

First: Legislation along the lines of H. R. 4545 or some of the othe: 
school construction bills is in accordance with the traditional ] 
ciples and practices of this country. It is true that during the twen- 
lieth century many new Federal-aid programs have been launched 
by Congress, but the Federal aid for education programs go far 
back as the land-grants for the State universities in Shy Wi 
Federal aid in the fields of employment security, social welfare and 
relief, public health, Saueieae agriculture, inde ty highways, and 
airports. We also have Federal aid for education. ‘I refer, of course, 
to the Smith-Lever and the Smith-Hughes Acts for vocational and 
home economic education, the program of education for the GI’s and 
the 150 other laws Congress has passed over the past 160 vears to 
help raise the educational standards of the country. Levislation such 
as that proposed now contains no new princivle of government. No 
bogey-man ery of “socialism” —“‘communism,”” can legitimately | 
raised against it, unless it be by those who would seek to destroy 
education by arousing the fears of the people through such false 
charges. 

Second: Legislation for Federal aid for school construction should 
alterably 
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meet with the approval of those in our country who are un 
opposed to anv Federal aid for school maintenance either | 
religious views or because they fear *Federal control over the local 
school program and the ali pe which is given. [| personally have 
hever be ‘ell afraid « I ed leral ¢ trol of Sf hools if more such I" deral 
aid is voted It ig hot “eet in the ot ther f federally aided educa- 
tion programs in the past 150 years and I see no reason to suppose it 
would happen row But | recognize that those who oe a fear 
Federal controls are sincere in their views. The aid. in the legislati 
under dist USSION today, would CO for buildings only. T he most that 
could happen would be that the Federal Crovernmen would 
certain standards and specifications which would guarantee that 
money for buildin 
would meet the requiren ents for good class-roon 


7S would be WIS¢ ly spent and that 
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maintenance and administration of those schools 
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spending. | loudly praise the desire to economiz 
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Congress, but I believe economies must be made, not by slashing wild] 
at everything in sight, but by carefully deciding where to place each tax 
dollar so that it will bring the greatest dividends to the country as a 
whole. To fail to provide for the education of the children of this 
country is penny-wise and dollar-foolish. A voorly educated citizenry 
with widespread illiteracy is about the greatest liabilitv that any 
nation can have, particularly one which is engaged in a war of 
ideologies. A poorly educated citizenrv means the weakening of our 
democracy m which an educated electorate is basic. It means a 
decline in our standard of living not only because we will not be 
training the inventors, the scientists, and the technicians who are so 
necessary, but because we will be turning from a Nation of comnara- 
tively well-educated people to a Nation of partially educated peovle 
I maintain that educated peovle have a desire for a better standard 
of living, that an educated citizenry is the best insurance for a bright 
and prosperous future. American business interests should supvort 
expenditures toward better facilities for education, for on more than 
one occasion thev have quite frankly stated that better education 
makes for better business. A recent revort from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers savs “An educated community is a better place 
from which to draw labor and a better place in which to sell goods.” 
The NAM in its board of directors’ mecting last December adopted a 
resolution stating that some way must be found of improving the 
educational facilities of the country. 

To spend money now for schoo! buildings needed so badly all over 
the country is to make long-term investments in our children and 
consequently im the human resources we need for our long-term 
security. Such buildings will not need to be put in moth balls or sold 
as scrap in a few vears. They will stand and continue to serve the 
educational needs of children for a long time to come 

Fourth: The kind of legislation which vour committee is consider- 
ing for Federal aid for school construction would apply the resources 
of the entire Nation to a problem which is Nation-wide. Every boy 
and girl in this country should have an equal opvortunity for an 
education regardless of the wealth of the community in which he or 
she happens to be born. 

In seven of our most rural States there are 14} children to educate 
for each 20 adults who work. In the seven most urban States, there are 
only 8's children to educate for each 20 adults who work. Furthermore 
in the seven most rural States the average working person earns $2,250 
a vear, Whereas in the seven most urban States he earns $3,750 a vear. 
The result, as vou have discovered in vour studies, is that the relative 
education burden in dollars and cents on the rural States is much 
greater than in the urban ones where the average income is two-thirds 
higher and the number of children to educate is 42 percent less. 

That is why I believe the thinking of this committee is sound 
regarding a formula which takes into account the taxable income of the 
States and their population of school-age children. 

I realize that such a formula would take money from my State of 
New York to be spent in Mississippi or Alabama, but I also realize 
that the wealth of my State would not be possible without the people 
of the States I mentioned. They buy the clothing we make, the electri 
cal appliances and the cameras we manufacture, and they even 
subscribe to the magazines we publish. 
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An amazingly large percenatage of adults do not live in the States in 
which they were born and educated. Problems of health, roads, and 
education have no respect for State borders; they are truly national in 
scope. The Federal Government has accepted its responsibility for 
helping to build hospitals and clinics to safeguard the health of the 
Nation. It recognizes the economic importance of interstate auto 
travel and the movement of goods by truck, and for 35 vears has been 
helping the States to build roads. Surely it is now time that we recog- 
nize the education of our children as a Nation wide problem and begin 
to accept some of the financial responsibility for equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

We in the American Parents Committee do not feel expert enough 
to discuss the fine points and the specifics of the bill that we would 
like to see come out of this committee, but as a parent and as a busi- 
nessman, there are a few further ideas which to me would seem wise. 

I would hope that whatever formula is worked out would provide 
aid to the most distressed areas of the country first. I realize that it 
is not too easy to develop such a formula because testimony at these 
hearings has revealed that there are distressed areas in even the more 
wealthy States. It would also seem wise to conform to the traditional 
principle of not bypassing the States, but of working out a system by 
which the Federal, State, and local governments should all participate 
financially. 

Fifth: In our opinion the bill which emerges from this committee 
should not authorize any specific amount of funds but should be 
enabling legislation under which the Congress can appropriate money 
over a 6-or 8-year period. Each Congress may then assess the needs 
of a particular year and in the light of those needs and other factors 
in our economy appropriate the funds that it deems advisable. 

I believe attention should be called to the fact that the Government 
has no plan to deal with the economic situation which might arise in 
the event of a sudden peace in Korea and some sudden change in 
Russian policy. <A recent issue of the Business News Features of thé 
Economic Research Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce calls attention to the need of (and its approval of) advance 
planning by Government of public works to take up periods of business 
slack. The author, W. Glenn Campbell, calls attention to the enor- 
mous backlog of needed public construetion— particularly to the enor- 
mous school-building needs. David Lawrence in a recent column 
points out that if would be hard to believe the sincerity of sudden 
peace overtures from Russia, but that a series of deeds might be 
persuasive. Lawrence believes that “a revolt inside Russia would 
precipitate such a deflationary cycle in this country that the damage 
would be far greater than any postwar readjustment in past history.”’ 
He, too, points out that no plan “has been worked out for immediate 
launching of public-works programs that have been deferred because 
of the Korean war emergency. Unless a program for such construction 
projects were ready for instant operation, there would be valuable 
time lost in drawing up such plans. The steel industry would cer- 
tainly suffer if its 120,000,000-ton capacity became a glut.” 

I submit that perhaps this is a place where the superior wisdom of 
this subeommittee might be demonstrated to the entire Congress 
Enabling legislation for a large-scale public-school construction pro- 
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gram would certainly be an asset, if the international situation should 
change for the better. 

I am not suggesting that we pass such enabling legislation and 
then just sit around and wait for the death of Stalin or the sure end of 
the ‘“‘cold war.”’ The education of children is an important element 
in our long-term defense program, and facilities for education must 
be built. Children who are growing up cannot wait. 

The situation as vou have had it presented to you is a blight on our 
country and a disgrace to our democracy. We have known since the 
end of the war that there was a great shortage of schools, but nationally 
we have done nothing about it : 

| would like to suggest that for the next 10 vears the Federal Gov- 
ernment stop the grants-in-aid for roads and bighweys for which the 
Congress has been appropriating approximately $500 million a year. 
Then, I propose that the money be put into Federal aid for school 
construction. The States and communities have received a total of 
almost $5 billion of Federal money to spend on roads since the Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act of 1916. Now, I propose that they take over the 
maintenance of these highways themselves and allow the Federal 
Government to begin to help build schools which rigbt now are more 
desperately needed then improved roads. We can get along tem- 
porarily with roads that are less well kept but we just can’t get along 
without enough schools. 

No child can eet a decent education for today’s world in a one- 
room school where one teacher must teach children of all ages. Yet, 
6 percent of the school children of the United States are attending 
school in the 59,000 one-room schools in operation at the present time. 
No child can vet an adequate education if the class is overcrowded, 
or if he has to attend double or triple sessions. Yet, 61 percent of 


the elassrooms i use how are overcrowded and 150.000 pupils are 
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attending school on a double or triple session basis. 

The most encouraging sigp in this whole situation. according to 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York Times, is the un- 
prece lented concern of local parents’ and citizen PTOUDPS i the prob- 
lem uintain that parents everywhere are looking to the Congress 
for leadership and to the Federa! Government for some financial as- 
sistance in helping to build schools. 1 believe they will support any 
reasonable solution that can be worked out. 

Action by Congress on this matter is long overdue. 1 urge witb all 
the force that is in me that a bill be passed during this session of Con- 
gress authorizing Federal grants to the States to help them in the 
construction ol public schools ip their poorer districts. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair wishes to compliment the centleman for 

forthright and informative statement. It is refreshing, indeed, 


frank discussion such as you have just presented to the 


neath ‘s bicfitaa 
committee | mm sure that i\ collea rues will have some pertinent 
questions to ask you 
: ’ Re 1; 1 Se ae L 
Mir. Wier. First. let me compliment vou on vour keen interest and 


concern about education im gveneral which vou have conveyed to this 


ie . fy Seg 
committee. Have you ever been affiliated in any way with education 
im this country 


Mr. Heentr. No. I was in the hide and skin business. When | 
out of the Army after World War I, I gave up a lucrative hide 
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and Skin business 1oO devote my life to the welfare of cl ildren, and I 
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thought I could help them best by starting a magazine for mothers 
and fathers which would tell parents how to bring children up ac- 
cording to the most scientific, educational, psychological, and public- 
health principles. I bave never been connected with any school 
system. I have never been on a school board. I am a taxpayer and 
a property owner, but I have never been connected with any educa- 
tional organization as such 

Mr. Wrer. Do vou devote your whole time to this question of the 
peed of education for the children of America? 

Mr. Hecur. No, | am a businessman. I publish magazines, but 
all my magazines are devoted to the interests of children. I am 
devoting all my life to children, but I am doing it from a business 
background, and | have a successful business enterprise that pays 
very large taxes. I want to see my tax money spent efficiently. — | 
think it is an economy to spend money for school construction because 
if our schools are able to give education to our children we will 
have to spend much less money in years to come on unemployment 
relief and the mamtenance of mental institutions and other welfare 
services that are so expensive. Building schools is good economy, 
and I am willing to pay in taxes whatever is needed to build them 

Mr. Wier. | think that there is general agreement in the United 
States to that statement. I think we have all come to the conelu- 
sion that for the past 15 years, or since the beginning of World War 
II, our schools have deteriorated for several reasons. In your pre- 
pared statement you make severe! summaries to meet vour objec- 
tives to get a schoolhouse for every child in America and a teacher 
You deviate a number of times here, and IT have been trying to get 
your viewpoint, because it is important to the Congress, as to how 
far we shall go in this field. We know it needs help, but how far 
shall we venture iato the construction of schools and giving grants, 
as you call them, to the States, and then make application to the 
poor districts. That is 9 tough line to follow. Some of the States 
are real poor States where we cannot meet the needs of our children 

What would be your thinking as to how far this Congress, or the 
Government should go in a program of school construction? Ws 
“cannot pick out only certain States as that would be inoperative, but 
how far do you think the Federal Governmert ought to go? 

Now, vou mentioned highways As you know, the States partici- 
pate in highway construction funds from the Federal Government, 
and there is a matching basis there. Do you feel that the Federal 
Government or the Congress ought to extend without any limitation, 
or without any yardstick, legislation here enabling any and _ all 
school districts in the United States to say to Uncle Sam we need a 
pew school, and we would like to be participants in this grant end 
have a new school in our district? Where do we stop and start in 
this? The Federal Government certainly cannot take over the com- 
plete program within rich districts in the United States and give them 
money for schoolhouses when we know that they are fully capable 
of providing their own money for that purpose. 

Mr. Hecur. I am very glad to have the opportunity to answer 
that question, Mr. Wier. I do not think that any individual school 
should deal directly with the Federal Government. 

I believe that the individual schools should make applications to 
the State educational agencies aid then each State can determine 
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which school districts are in greatest need of belp. I believe in a 
plan that would require both Federal, State, and local financial par- 
ticipation together with a pledge that the local community with 
Federal and State aid should maintain the school buildings, meaning 
that they have to maintain them and conduct them after they are 
once built. 

| think that a formula should be worked out which takes into con- 
sideration the wealth of the State, that is the income of the population 
of the State. There are many available formulas, and I would not 
venture to say which one should be adopted, but I think percentage- 
wise the lower income States, the lower per capita income States 
should get a larger proportion of Federal money than the wealthier 
per capita income States, and I also think that there should be taken 
into consideration the number of children of school age, not the number 
of children in school because in many of the southern rural States a 
lot of children do not go to school, and it would be fairer to the poorer 
States if vou did take into consideration the population of the State 
as far as children of school age in the population of the State is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Barttey. Would you permit me to make a point there, Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. I am through as soon as he is through there. 

Mr. Hecur. I am not proposing that this committee at this time 
make appropriations. I think it would be a big step forward if vou 
just passed enabling legislation now, and then this committee or some 
other committee later on would authorize the amount of the appro- 
priation. School plans have to be drawn. You cannot spend a lot 
of money right in this fiscal year. It takes time to get those things 
going, but if we could get enabling legislation going and then start 
the system off, each session of Congress could decide each year how 
much should be used during that vear. 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Turning to page 4, Mr. Hecht, you use this sentence 
about the middle of the page: 

The most that could happen would be that the Federal Government would set 
up certain standards and specifications which would guarantee that the money for 
buildings would be wisely spent and that the schools built would meet the require- 
ments for good classroom instruction. : 


Now, do you believe that? 

Mr. Hecur. I certainly do. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not. 

Mr. Hecur. That is standard procedure in all other Federal aid 
grants. That is nothing new. 

Mr. Situ. But do you not think that the States and local school 
districts have just as much competency to determine the kind of a 
school to build, and how the building is to be constructed as some 
bureaucrat here in Washington? 

Mr. Hecur. I am just suggesting if this committee so decides they 
could specify the United States Office of Education might establish 
certain minimum standards. Some communities might be in such a 
desperate hurry for schools that they might put up jerry-built buildings 
that might collapse, or might be unsafe for fire-hazard reasons. 

Mr. SmituH. You do not have much faith in the local school authori- 


ties, do you? 
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Mr. Hecur. Well, there are some 25, as I remember it, Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. In most, if not all of those Federal aid programs 
a Federal agency is empowered to establish certain minimum stand- 
ards, and I am suggesting this. I have faith in the State boards of 
education, but I am suggesting that it might be wise to give the United 
States Office of Education the power to establish certain minimum 
standards for safety for fire protection, and provide for minimum 
standards so that the money would be efficiently spent. 

Mr. Smira. Do you know of any place in this country where the 
school board or the State superintendent of public instruction would 
not have those things in mind when they built schoolhouses? 

Mr. Hecur. I think it is possible that certain communities might 
benefit by State or Federal Government counsel. They are coming 
all the time to Federal agencies for advice and counsel. They do it in 
the Social Security Administration and in the case of public-health 
grants they ask the advice of the United States Public Health Service. 
Why should they not ask advice from the United States Office of 
Education? 

Mr. Smirx. Of course, I can see from your thinking that you think 
everybody has got to come to the Great White Father in Washington 
to get advice on how to do anything. 

Mr. Hecur. | am not suggesting that the Federal Government tell 
the local school authorities how to build their buildings or how to 
spend money. What I am saying is that this legislation might con- 
tain provisions that would provide certain minimum basic standards 
on the use of fire resisting materials, perhaps, so that the money that 
goes into schools would not be wasted. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it not true that the Federal Roads Administration 
supervises the plans for roads, inasmuch as the Federal Government 
put up some of the money to see that the roads are built in accordance 
with certain specifications? I think this would be only another 
similar problem, not that the Federal Government should get into the 
school-construction business or have anything to do with the educa- 
tional systems. We are all against that, but it is only right for the 
Federal Government to see that the money that they put into a pro- 
gram of this kind is wisely expended. 

i think that is the viewpoint behind the supervision in the road 
program, and | do not think the members of the committee want to 
see it carried any further in this instance, and I think that is what the 
gentleman has in his mind. 

Mr. Hecur. Exactly. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, since your question seems to be directed to me, 
out in my State there is a 24-inch gas main running right through the 
big wide-open spaces of the country. They decided to build an air 
base out there, and the powers that be here in Washington prescribed 
that they should heat all of the buildings there with coal with that 
24-inch natural-gas main there, and just 70 miles from the biggest 
natural-gas field in the world. They provided that they would have 
to heat those buildings with coal. That is what I am objecting to, 
somebody back here prescribing the rules and regulations to cover a 
situation of that kind. 
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Mr. Baitey. Will you permit an interruption? You may have had 
a West Virginian in that bureaucrat’s office. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, | think most of the bureaucrats come from east of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

Mr. Perkins. They may have acted wisely in that instance because 
of the inability of the people over the United States to obtain gas for 
premium uses, for instance, housewives. They cannot find gas for 
cooking purposes over the United States in many places. In other 
words, the companies cannot meet their peak demands. 

Mr. Smirx. You are rather contemptuous of the one-room school 
are you not? 

Mr. Hecur. I[ have seen lots of them. I know that many of these 
one-room schoolhouses were built 60 or 70 years ago where they have 
privies which are sometimes located several hundred yards away from 
the school building, and where the children were just taught by one 
teacher. I do not think the average child can get a very good edu- 
cation in a one-room schoolhouse. An Abraham Lincoln probably 
can, and the exceptional child can, but the average child cannot 
where the teacher is so occupied that she has to teach children of 
various ages, where there is no toilet, and where the school is heated 
with a coal stove, and the children catch cold all the time, and where 
when the door is opened it blows dirt through the schoolhouse. 
I think those one-room schoolhouses should be torn down and that 
consolidated schools should be built in those rural districts with safe 
school busses provided so that children from various areas can be 
brought into fire-safe schools with good heating, lighting, and plumbing 
facilities in them. 

Mr. Smirx. I see you pose as an authority on a lot of things othe: 
than just in the fiel | of education. Do you think a one-room school- 
house is a firetrap? 

Mr. Hecutr. Many of them are; ves. Many of them are; many of 
them are heated by wood-burning stoves. 

Mr. Wier. Potbellies? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes; potbelly stoves where the heat is put up through 
the roof with piping that is old and rusty. ‘Those schools are fire- 
traps. | have submitted as evidence be fore, an article showing 
pictures and views of a number of school buildings in the United 
States that have been declared as unsafe by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and other competent authorities on that subject. 

Mr. Sarrxa. Sometime in connection with your magazine why do 
you not do a little research and check up on Who’s Who in America 
for the last 50 years and find out how many men in Who’s Who in 
America went to one-room schoolhouses? 

Mr. Hecur. I am listed in Who’s Who, and if that were possible 
I would like to do it, but 1 would say that great progress has been 
made in education since the leaders of America now were in their 
school years. In the last 30 or 40 years great progress has been made 
in education, and great progress has been made in public health. 
You might ask the same kind of a question as to how many members 
in Who’s Who were inoculated against diphtheria when they were 
children, and you would find that very few of them were, because 
antidiphtheria inoculations were not invented 30 or 40 vears ago, 
and yet you would not advoc ate, would you, that we dispense with 
inoculation against diphtheria? 
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Mr. Smiru. No; | certainly would not, but I do not want it 
regulated from Washington. 

Mr. Hecur. I am not proposing any regulation from Washington. 
I am proposing that the maintenance and the conduct of the school 
be left exclusively to the local community with or without the super- 
vision of the respective States. All I am proposing now its that the 
Federal Government give to the States funds on a matching basis, 
that is, the States have to put up money according to some formula, 
and you will decide on how to help the poorer communities erect 
buildings which the local community will operate, and the most that 
the Federal Government would do would be to set up certain minimum 
standards for the erection of the schools, such minimum standards as 
are provided in other Federal grant-in-aid programs so that the money 
would be wisely spent. 

Mr. Smirx. Do vou see any connection between good roads and 
good schools? 

Mr. Hecnr. Well, I think good roads are needed, ves, but I think 
if we have to economize that our roads in America on the whole are 
pretty good, and | think, for, perhaps, 6 or 8 vears we could leave it 
up to the States to provide road maintenance. For the time being 
until this present emergency is solved I would rather see the Federal! 
Government money go into school construction than I would into the 
roads of the country. 

Mr. Smrru. How are you going to get your pupils to these con- 
solidated schools that vou are going to build all over rural America 
if you do not have good roads to take them there? 

Mr. Heeur. Well, there are many good roads in the country 

Mr. Smirn. Did you ever try to drive a school bus over a muddy 
road that is full of snow? 

Mr. Hecur. Why should not the States maintain their own roads? 

Mr. Smira. Why should not the States build their own school- 
houses? 

Mr. Hercur. Because first of all the States have gotten funds from 
vear to vear, $5 billion to operate on in getting good roads in America 
everywhere, but let us for the time being, anyway, stop helping them 
to build roads, and let the States do that if the roads are bad. Let 
us help them build schools that are desperately needed. The children 
cannot wait. The children are not getting at the present time the 
education they need. They will grow up illiterates if their education 
is not provided for. If vou left it to the States to establish forests, 
for instance, there would not be any national forests in the United 
States, if it were not for the national grants-in-aid to establish and 
protect forests. Now, are our forests more important to the United 
States than our schools? 

Mr. Battery. The committee is not confining its study to H. R. 
4545 exclusively, but that piece of legislation, of which | happen to 
be the sponsor, provides that we accept the construction standards 
set up by the several States. Most of the States have up to date 
established standards of construction. 

I would not even want to go so far as to tell a particular school 
district just the particular type of school building they should build. 

The assumption is that each State has pretty well developed a 
standard of construction and that we can pretty well leave that angle 
of it to the particular State. 
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You are familiar with the Hill-Burton legislation which makes grants 
for hospitals? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. Do you see any reason why legislation could not be 
worked out here by which we could make outright grants with possible 
emphasis being added to the States where schools were most in need 
and could not be built without Federal funds? 

Mr. Hecnr. | think that is a good precedent to follow, but 1 would 
not give any money for the construction of private or parochial hos- 
pitals, such as are permitted under the Hill-Burton Act. Under 
that act you can go into a community and build community hospitals 
or parochial hospitals. 

Mr. Battey. Of course, this legislation has to do only with public 
schools. 

Mr. Hecur. I would follow the Hill-Burten Act, but 1 would have 
administration over the States, over public schools. I would rather 
have this bill passed. The question of minimum standards imposed 
by the Federal Government is of very minor importance in my view. 

| would like to see enabling legislation for school construction 
passed, whether or not vou put i a provision for minimum standards 
to be set by the United States Office of Education. I think I would 
leave that to the wisdom of this committee. 

Mr. Battey. You feel then that the need is so urgent that Congress 
should embark on a program of authorizing; but in view of the heavy 
expenditures for our defense effort, that appropriations should be 
held to a minimum until such time as our urgent need for national 
defense could be reduced, at which time the appropriations could 
be stepped up to meet this over a period, say, of approximately 8 
to 10 years? 

Mr. Hecur. I would like enabling legislation to be passed now. | 
think we can appropriate a certain amount of money now to get this 
program started, but I am not prepared to discuss that now. I am 
just prepared to say that I am ready to accept and will cheer for and 
support through my magazine and otherwise through the American 
Parents Committee nearly any kind of legislation authorizing Federal 
grants and aid for public-school construction. 

Mr. Bawey. | think the gentleman makes himself entirely clear 
in that respect. If there are no further questions from the committee, 
may I extend my appreciation for the gentleman’s appearance. 

Mr. Hecur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. BatLey. Before we call one of the other regularly registered 
witnesses for testimony, the Chair sees in the audience a gentleman 
who is directly and vitally concerned in the administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815. I am going to give him about 5 minutes to tell 
us how those two laws are operating, since the committee has to 
consider the revamping and enacting of those two pieces of legislation. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Chandler, and bring your associate 
with you. He isa fellow Texan, I take it? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. That is right. This is Mr. W. C. Cunningham, 
from Galena Park, Tex. 
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STATEMENT OF C. 0. CHANDLER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ORANGE, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY W. C. CUNNINGHAM, GALENA 
PARK, TEX. 


Mr. CHanpDter. I am C. O. Chandler, superintendent of schools at 
Orange, Tex. In the beginning I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to this committee for your consideration of the schools who have 
defense problems. You have been very considerate of us in the past, 
and certainly without your help many of our children would not have 
received an adequate education. 

Mr. Barney. Tell us how these two laws are operating in your 
particular school district briefly. Are they meeting your full needs? 
And if not, why not? 

Mr. Cuannuer. Public Law 874 would meet our needs if we could 
get our entire authorization; but the fact that the appropriation was 
only about three-fourths adequate, of course our maintenance-and- 
operation program will certainly be curtailed because we are getting 
only 75 percent of our entitlement. 

Mr. BariLey. You are only getting 75 percent of what your applica- 
tion shows you are entitled to? 

Mr. CHanpbuer. That is right. 

Mr. Baitey. And that is due to an inadequate appropriation? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batiey.: What about 815? 

Mr. CuHanpter. In the beginning we thought that it would be 
adequate; but due to the fact that the Orange Independent School 
District revised their values, we crippled our values so that we 
could 

Mr. Battery. Your assessment values? 

Mr. CHanpuer. Yes, sir. And we raised our tax rate 25 cents. 
Because of the fact that we floated our maximum bonds, we have been 
curtailed under the entitlements that we thought we would get under 
Public Law 815. 

Mr. Baitey. What were you entitled to under your application? 

Mr. CHANDLER. $1,250,000. 

Mr. Baitey. How much did you get? 

Mr. CuHanpier. We have gotten $171,000 on one project and 
$95,000 on another. However, I say that under the reenactment of 
815, every local school district should make provisions to make its 
maximum effort in meeting its own needs. 

Mr. BartLey. Do you want the Chair to imply from that that grants 
are being made to school districts that are not putting forth their 
maximum effort? 

Mr. CHanpbLer. Mr. Bailey, I could cite you instances where there 
are some schools who have received money under this program who 
for 19 years have not floated a bond issue. 

Mr. Baittey. That is interesting information for the committee. 
Go ahead. 

Mr.“@Hanpier. But we are getting buildings in Orange because we 
are making a lot of local effort. 

Mr. Bartey. You have actually received approximately about one- 
fourth of your entitlement? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. That is right. And from the recommendation 
under 874, I would say that for these school districts where about 50 
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percent of their budget is coming from the Federal Government, 
whenever there is the necessity for cutting back on appropriations 
and that has been our experience under the Weir bill, under the old 
Landis Act, and under every appropriation we have got—every vear 
we have been cut because there was not enough money available. 
Take, for instance, Pascagoula, Miss., where 50 percent of their 
budget is coming from Public Law 874. When they are cut 75 per- 
cent, that means 12.5 percent of their entire budget is cut off. 

Here is another wealthy school district that has no de‘icit whatever 
and they are getting only 10 percent of their budget from Public Law 
874 of the operation money. You see what a small proportion that 
means to their entire budget. 

I think that some scale may be set up under the revision of this law 
whereby these school districts that are so desperately in need of this 
fund would not be penalized when we did not have sufficient money 
under the appropriation. 

Mr. Were. Mr. Chairman, that is the way they are making their 
allocations now, if | understand the position the gentleman takes, 
because I have got some schools that are receiving about what you are 
receiving, 75 percent; and I have got some schools that are qualifying 
for eligibility and they are not getting anything. 

The policy of the department down here, as | interpret it, as I have 
been told by those in authority, is that we would take the most severely 
impacted districts, a school district that has got a 90-percent impact 
rate, right up there at the top, and then they follow down the ladder 
in pe centage impact. 

| |.ave got in my district about four schools that are impacted to an 
extent of less than 30 percent impact. They qualified when they had 
5 percent. The money provided by the Congress to the Department 
of Education was not sufficient to make the allocation all the way 
down to the 5 percent. ‘The way progress is being made on money, the 
third world war will be over before there is enough to take care of 
the problem for some of my schools which should be taken care of 
today. 

It is not a problem of tomorrow; it is a problem of today, because 
they will not have that problem when this defense plant out there 
closes down. 

Mr. CHanpier. That is right. It was my understanding that all 
of them were taking 25 percent cut. 

Mr. Were. That is right. Not only taking a cut, but you have 
got to have a certain impact to get anything. 

Mr. CHanpuer. That is right. Of course that is the original intent 
of the enactment, the impact. Mr. Chairman, | would like to submit 
this statement here. Public Law 874 provides that no school district 
may obtain an entitlement after June 30, 1952. This proviso was 
inserted because it was felt that all districts eligible for assistance could 
submit applications and obtain their entitlements by this date. This 
provision was sound in those school districts that have been affected 
by the Federal activities since 1939, who have been able to file appli- 

cations and have their entitlements determined. An entirely new 
situation, however, has developed since passage of this act. 

The defense program is expanding rapidly. Last year Congress 
authorized under Public Law 139 the construction of additional hous- 
ing for military personnel and defense workers in critical defense areas. 
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It is my understanding that approximately 600 school districts are 
in areas that have been designated critical to date. Thousands of 
new houses are being authorized in these school districts, and additional 
housing will in all probability be authorized by next vear. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to the gentleman that the committee 
endeavored to take care of that situation in the past by passing legis- 
lation to meet that situation on the last day of the first session of the 
Kightv-second Congress. Unfortunately the legislation was vetoed 
by the President and that has caused the present situation in the 
administration of Public Law 815 largely because that public law 
that vou mentioned, the emergency housing legislation, empowered the 
President to go ahead and set up or declare certain defense areas as 
critical, 

We have been handling those new defense problems out of money 
that was appropriated for the administration of Public Law 815 when 
those new situations were not even in existence. That makes it 
necessary that the committee make recommendations for the re- 
enactment of Public Law 815. And the fact that vour Public Law 
874 has a limitation of the 30th of June, 1952, in which districts could 
make application unless we revamp Public Law 874 and change that 
expiration date, your new proposals, vour new projects, vour new 
defense areas will not even be permitted to qualify. 

We are glad to have your viewpoints on how these bills are being 
administered. Have vou any further comments? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That means that there would be thousands of 
additional children in these critical defense areas as soon as the housing 
is finished, which will be next vear or the following vear. No entitle- 
ments can be obtained by these districts under Public Law 815 unless 
the act is amended. These children will be placed in areas that have 
already a critical school housing situation; unless some provision is 
made to provide facilities for them, the defense program will be 
impeded. 

In my own situation an additional 600 houses have been authorized, 
and they will bring approximately 500 children into my school district 
next year. | know a number of other districts in Texas and other 
States which are in the same situation. 

Therefore I believe that one of the most critical needs is to amend 
Public Law 815 and extend its provisions or similar provisions for an- 
other 2 vears to meet the impact caused by the expanding defense 
program. 

We have a justification here from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to show that the amount of Federal funds that are really needed 
for the 683 applicants is $248,678 ,000. 

Mr. Baruey. That is for the applications that have already met the 
requirements to qualify? 

Mr. CHanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. The committee is acutely aware of the situation of the 
lack of adequate appropriations. Does the gentleman from Houston 
have some comments? 

Mr. Cunninaoam. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to call the at- 
tention of the committee to one phase of Law 815, or one group of 
schools, | might say, that is being confronted with some very difficult 
problems. 
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I am in a school district that is not considered an unusually poor 
school district; but when this entitlement sheet came out, we like 
many other schools in quite a few of the States, found that we were 
low enough in our entitlement—lI believe our entitlement is about 
57.6, somewhere along in there—that we would probably not. be eli- 
gible for any money for 2 or 3 years. 

So we doubled our evaluation; we raised our rate to $1.50, which is 
the maximum, 15 mills in Texas, and proceeded to issue all the bonds 
that we possibly could. In voting our bonds we even voted more 
bonds than we could sell. We have a valuation of $46,000,000, and 
we voted $6,000,000 total bonds to try to take care of the impact. 
We are in the outskirts of Houston. Five thousand acres of our land 
were taken out and put into a Government project, the Sandy Springs 
ordnance plant, and probably 5,000 acres of the most valuable land 
that we have. 

Of course they had to have it for their use, which could not be 
avoided. But then, we could not wait on these projects so we went 
ahead with the projects that we had applied for money for. We built 
all of them but one. We have double-period classes now, but Septem- 
ber 1 we hope to have every white child that we have housed. 

We do not have a Negro high school. We are temporarily operating 
a high school ina very temporary building for that purpose, up through 
the sophomore class, and transporting on agreement with Houston the 
upper classes to Houston for education. 

Mr. Battey. About how many people are involved? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Something over 100 pupils are involved there. 
That is the point I was going to make. In Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Alabama, all those States have schools that have done that. 
They voted all the taxes they could to try to take care of it. But 
now then, that we have housed practically all those children, the few 
that we have that we cannot house is wholly uncared for under present 
law and I do not know that there is anything that can be done about it. 

I just thought it would be some information that you would like to 
have in bringing up the law. It would certainly help those particular 
schools that have put out such great effort to do it, and I think you can 
find evidence in quite a few of them. I called to your attention the 
school at Galena Park, which I happen to know about; the one at 
Orange, which I am familiar with. I believe I would like to call to 
vour attention at the same time the Plainview, Kans., school and a 
few of those other similar schools—there is one in New Mexico—that 
have done about that same thing. 

I do not Know how they are going to take care of it. It may be that 
there is some possibility in the other districts, but in our particular one 
I cannot quite understand how we are going to do it. I guess there 
will be some way. 

Mr. Battey. In other words, you leave the impression with the 
committee that the administration of the law penalizes the people who 
do the most to solve their own situation. Is that just about a frank 
statement of it? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I do not think it is the administration of the law, 
as the word of the law, Mr. Bailey. We are certainly satisfied with the 
administration of the program. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It is the law itself. 
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Mr. Bartey. The Chair did not intend to imply that the adminis- 
tration was causing it. The law needs some revision. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuanbuer. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I believe they would help those schools if they 
had the authority to, but they do not have under the present law. 

Mr. BaiLtey. Gentlemen, we appreciate your viewpoints and we will 
take them into consideration. The Chair has been informed that the 
Budget Office is making some preparation on legislation, both on 874 
and 815; and we will look forward with interest to getting hold of that 
to see just how they propose to solve some of these problems that come 
up in the administration of the law. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Thank you, Mr. Bailey, for giving us this oppor- 
tunity. I would like to make just this one statement, though, of 
information we have here. When all available facilities in the 1983 
districts are considered at 100 percent of capacity, there still remains 
an estimated 417,000 children who are without school facilities who have 
made application. 

Mr. Baitey. I want to tell the gentlemen I am attempting to try to 
solve that by asking the Senate to amend the appropriation bill in the 
House. The House passed it to the extent of adding some more 
money to the authorization provided in the House legislation; so that 
would be sufficient money to take care of—-as my colleague from 
Minnesota mentioned—these one hundred-odd school districts repre- 
senting 417,000 students. 

I personally feel that if we have a Federal impact for which the 
Federal Government is responsible, even though it may not be as great 
in one district as the other, they are just as much entitled to it in the 
district with the lower priority as they are in the other districts. — | 
would like to see the program made complete. In other words, | 
would like to see all of the 917 projects handled. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was very much impressed by the statement of 
the publisher of the Parents’ magazine about these inadequate schools. 
In Orange we jumped from 1,700 students in 1940 within 17 months, 
because of a large installation there of shipbuilding, to over 8,300 
children. So the Federal Government had to come in and help us 
build a lot of temporary buildings. 

Those buildings are still there, but they are sheds over the children, 
so we have to call those housing. 

Mr. Bartey. Even though they are not adequate. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Even though they are not adequate. They are 
temporary; we are continuing to have to use them. 

Mr. Baitry. You are also bedeviled by the fact that the Federal 
Government owns a lot of housing units there in the territory, and 
their returns for those are inadequate from the tax basis. 

Mr. CuHanpier. Approximately $2 per child out of 2,117 children. 

Mr. Bartey. When your education costs are about what per 
capita? 4 

Mr. CuHanpuer. About $217. 

Mr. Bariey. So it looks as if we ought to get the Government out 
of the housing business. 

You had some material to be inserted into the record. At this 
point, without objection that material will be inserted. 

(The material is as follows: ) 
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ToTraL REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
Facinities UnpER Pusuiic Law 815 


This statement presents information showing the total requirements under 
Public Law 815 and the estimated requirements and unmet needs under each 
section of the act. 


Section 202 


Section 202 of the act provides that the Commissioner of Education allot funds 
to local educational agencies for the construction of school facilities to meet the 
needs occasioned by the children in the district as a result of Federal activities. 
(As of January 1, 1952, a total of 983 school districts had filed applications for 
assistance under section 202 of the act. <A preliminary review of the applications 
shows that there were enrolled in these districts a little over 750,000 federally 
connected children and almost 680,000 for which there were no standard schoo! 
facilities. The estimated amount of Federal funds to which these applicants were 
entitled based on the preliminary review is $489,554,209 
Ney on 203 


Section 203 of the act authorizes the Commissioner of Education to provide 
school facilities when the children in an area as a result of Federal activities are 
judged to be temporary. The estimated requirements under this section are 
S18,900,000. 

Section 20/ 


Under section 204 of the act the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
construet school facilities on Federal properties for children living on Federal 
property when no State or local educational ageney is authorized under State law 
or otherwise able to provide the necessary school facilities. The estimated total 
requirements under this seetion are $51,187,835. 


Recapitulation of total requirement 
Estimates of need: 
Section 202 $489, 554, 209 
Section 203 18, 900, 000 
Section 204 51, 187, 835 


‘Total estimate of need 559, 642, 044 
Total appropriate d to date 146, 653, 000 


Total estimated remaining need $12, 989, 044 


The data presented above, showing estimated total requirements under sectio1 
202 of the act, represent those children who are in school this school vear. ‘Thess 
data do not include approximately 350,000 additional children who will be in 
critical defense areas during the next few vears as the result of defense housing 
and other projects authorized by the Congress. 


Estimated needs by S¢é ctions of the act 


Estimated Amount 
total re reserved for 


quirements illocation 


$480, 554, 209 | $112, 773, 000 $376, 781, 200 
18, 900, 000 4, 500, 000 14, 400, 000 
51, 187, 835 29, 380, 000 9°21, SO7, R38 


projects 
rhe 983 school districts have submitted projects requesting $292,780,082 in 
Federal funds. This volume of construe could move forward rapidly if funds 
were available 
fo date 
‘ection 202 a total of $92,825,959 has been allocated or reserved for 
local educational agencies in 38 States and 2 Territories No loeal educa- 
-y in 10 States has received any allotment. The remaining $19,947,041 


llotted within the next few weeks as rapidiv as engineering reports ca! 
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be received on the high priority projects. Only a few of those districts that have 
received allotments to date have received the full amount of their entitlements. 

The total of approximately $4,500,000 has been allotted under section 202 to 
construct temporary school facilities for the children of temporary workers con- 
structing the Atomic Energy Commission installations in South Carolina and 
Kentucky. 

The allotments to date under section 204 of $21,227,865 have been made to 
provide school facilities for 21,485 school children on 49 Federal installations, most 
of them under the jurisdiction of the Army, Navy, or Air Forees. There are an 
additional 29,515 children living on these Federal installations for whom no 
school facilities are available and who are urgently in need of school facilities 


STATEMENT REGARDING TABULATIONS SHOWING APPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL FACILITIES UNDER SECTION 202 OF 
PUBLIC LAW 815, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Introduction 

The attached tabulations present information by school districts, by State, 
and by national totals summarized from applications that have been received by 
the Oflice of Education for Federal assistance for construction of school facilities 
under Public Law 815. Six separate tables are included. Table 1 shows detailed 
data for each school submitting applications for assistance. Table 2 summarizes 
this information by States. Table 3 lists the districts that have received allot 
ments from funds already appropriated. Table 4 shows for each State the number 
of applications with a tentative priority index falling within specified categories 
and the amount of Federal funds required to meet emergency needs in each cate- 
gory or group and table 5 presents national totals. Table 6 shows the cost pel 
‘hild of constructing complete schoo! facilities in each State computed as required 
vy the act 

These tabulations do not attempt to show the total amount of Federal funds 
needed to meet the over-all requirements of the act. They simply show what 
would be required to meet the estimated cost of minimum school facilities for 
91 percent of the unhoused federally connected children now in the schoo! dist . 
that have submitted applications. The data presented in these tabulations 
transcribed from applications as they were received in the Office before the 
were reviewed in detail or the information verified by field reports. Theref 
data for individual applications are tentative and subject to revision as 


analvsis is comple ted 


Explanation of tabulation b / school dis 
rhe tabulation by sehool distriets includes the following data: Federal activitie 

causing the impact, number of pupils in the school district, 110 percent 
capacity of existing facilities, number of unhoused pupils, number of federal 
connected pupils, the cost of providing minimum school facilities for unhor 
children, and the estimated total entitlements. The priority position of eacl 
listrict for the purpose of allocating funds is based on the percent of 
children who are federally conneeted and the pereent of unhoused children 

istri The cost of providing minimum facilities for unhoused children is 
based on 85 percent of the estimated cost per child of providing complete schoo 
facilities in each State. The total funds needed (column 11!) to provide minimu 
facilities for 91 pereent of the unhoused children (column 7) is the cost of minimu 
facilities or total entitlement, whichever is smaller. Ninety-one percent 
unhoused children, shown in column 7, is used beeause all available facilities are 
computed a | | 


o! 


3 
SCHOOL ¢ 


t 110 percent of capacitv, and by constructing school facilities for 
91 percent of the unhoused children those facilities also will be used at 110 percent 
of ecapacitv when completed 
Applications for which no data are shown in the various columns are not eligible 
for assistance under the terms of the act 


\ } . } ) . } 
NV veonrbe of applications and number of childre MM 


There are 983 applications listed in this tabulation which have been tentative 
ed. Of these, 71 do not qualifv for entitlement and 299 do not show am 


pupils. The 983 sehool districts that have submitted applications 
: ; . 


now have over 750,000 children in the districts who are there as a result of Federal 
activities. These same districts have an estimated 680,000 children for whom no 
-s exist. even after counting as available the old obsolete and tem 
porary facilities. When ell aveileble fecilities in these 983 districts are considered 
at 110 pereent of capacity, there still remains an estimated 417,000 childret 


who are without sehool faeilities 


sehool faeili 
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Federal activity causing impact 

There are 918, or 93.4 percent, of the applicant school districts affected by 
direct defense activities such as the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy 
establishments, and ordnance plants. The other 65 school districts are affected 
by Federal activities such as Indian Service, Veterans’ Administration, Reclama- 
tion, and other Federal installations. 


Estimated totals for emergency program under section 202 of the act 

The estimated entitlements of the 983 school districts under section 202 of the 
act amount to $489 million. <A total of $112,773,000 of the $146,500,000 appro- 
priated by the Congress has been allotted for construction of school facilities 
under section 202, including permanent facilities in the Savannah River, 8. C., 
and Paducah, Ky., areas. This leaves $376,781,209 of estimated entitlements 
still remaining. An estimated total of $248,678,655 is required to house 91 
percent of the unhoused children in these school districts or to pay the full entitle- 
ment to the district, whichever figure is smaller. From this total should be sub- 
tracted $42,000,000, which is available for allotment under this section of the 
current fiscal vear, leaving $206,678,655 currently needed to house the unhoused 
children now in these districts. 

The cost of providing school facilities for only 91 percent of the unhoused 
children in these districts is just a little over 50 percent of the total amounts to 
which these school districts are entitled under the act. 

Construction projects 

These 983 school districts, for which data are presented above, have submitted 
to the Office of Education construction projects requesting a total of $292,780,082 
and would be ready to move forward on construction very rapidly if funds were 
made available. 

Projects submitted since October 27, 1951 

There were 34 applications submitted after the cut-off date of October 27, 

1951. These applications are not included in the attached tabulations. 


\/lotments already made under section 202 of the act 


A total of $112,773,000 of the $146,500,000 appropriated to date was set aside 
for allotments to school districts under section 202. Table 3 presents this informa- 
tion and shows that as of February 1, a total of $92,825,959 had been allotted or 
reserved for 237 applicants in 38 States and two Territories. There remains 
$19,947,041 to be allotted under this section. This amount will all be allotted 
within a few weeks. 

Priority index by groupings 

Table 3 shows the number of schoo! districts by States with a priority index 
above 70, the number from 60 to 70, 50 to 60, and down to 20 and below. This 
table also shows the amount of Federal funds required to meet the emergency 
needs of the districts with priorities in each of these groupings. 

It is to be emphasized again that the data presented in this tabulation were 
copied from the applications as they were received in this office. Only a smell 
number of 983 heve been analyzed in detail for corrections of any errors made 
These data, therefore, are tentative and are subject to revision for any individual 
project. It is believed, however, that the Nation-wide totals will not change 
materially in any respect when final analysis is given each project. 

Mr. Battey. The next witness that the committee desires to hear 
is E. B. Norton, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Come 
forward, Mr. Norton. Identify vourself to the reporter and proceed 
with vour formal statement. 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT B. NORTON, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Norton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Elbert B. Norton. I am president of the State Teachers 
College at Florence, Ala. It is my privilege to represent the National 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers in testifying before this committee 
in favor of proposed legislation to provide Federal financial assistance 
in the construction of public-school buildings. 

You are entitled to have for the record some specific information 
about the organization which I represent and the method by which I 
was delegated authority to speak for it on this particular question. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has approximately 
6% million members. It operates through a State branch, known as 
the State Congress of Parents and Teachers, in each of the 48 States 
and a similar organization in the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
There are more than 33,000 local units of this organization, com- 
monly known as the parent-teacher association. As you well know, 
each local P-TA is identified with some particular school and school 
community. 

The parent-teacher organization is noncommercial, nonpartisan, 
and nonsectarian in nature and in policy. Its long-accepted major 
objectives are: 

First, to promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 

Two, to raise the standards of home life. 

Three, to secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 

Four, to bring into closer relation the home and the scbool, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the traming of 
the child. 

Five, to develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 

I am honored to serve this national organization as chairman of the 
school education committee. I have been designated by Mrs. Jolin 
EK. Haves, of Twin Falls, Idaho, president of the organization; and 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, of Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of the committee 
on legislation, to present testimony before this committee today. 
That testimony must be in keeping with the established policies and 
the active legislative program of the organization. You are entitled 
to have for the record a brief statement as to how such policies and 
programs are developed and officially adopted. 

The National board of managers is composed of: One, 50 State 
presidents, elected by the respective 50 State branches; two, national 
officers, 13 in number, elected by accredited delegates at national 
conventions; three, national chairmen of standingcommi ttees, 30 at 
present, nominated by a committee of the board and elected by the 
officers and State president; and four, president of the National 
Parent-Teacher magazine—which is the official organ of the organi- 
zation. 

In order to become official, any statement of policy and any item 
to be included in the active legislative program must be approved 
by the National board of managers and subsequently adopted by at 
least 30 of the State branches. 

With this background of information, I wish now to place in the 
record of this committee the following excerpts from the current 
official policies and legislative program of the National Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers. All of these quotations will relate to the 
problem of Federal aid. 

Federal aid for education—(a) We believe that it is necessary for the Federal 
Government to appropriate funds to supplement those raised by local and State 
governments to provide adequate educational opportunities for all children and 
vouth. We support the principle that any such funds appropriated by the 
Federal Government should go to publicly controlled, tax-supported schools only. 

(b) We believe that Federal funds should be appropriated for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity among the several States, with provisions 
insuring (1) distribution according to need, such need to be determined on the 
basis of established facts, which shall serve as a foundation for a specific formula 
for apportionment; (2) maximum local and minimum Federal control; and (3) 
encouragement to the States to put forth their highest efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities within their own boundaries. This aid should include funds 
for libraries and for the education of handicapped children. 

(c) We believe that Federal funds should be appropriated to give aid in the 
construction of public-school buildings, after competent, approved surveys have 
been made. These funds should be channeled from the United States Office of 
Education through State departments of education to the local units of adminis- 
tration. Moneys should be made available to the States on the basis of an objec- 
tive formula that would take into account both the need for school facilities and 
the relative ability of the States to meet such a need. States should be en- 
couraged to set forth principles for equalizing the distribution of State and Federal 
funds, giving special consideration to school administrative units with relatively 
low financial resources and to areas especially affected by rapid and substantial 
increase in school-age population. 

d) We believe that Federal funds should be used to provide educational 
opportunities for the children of Government employees on federally owned 
property. 

e) We believe that Federal funds should be used to provide, through the United 
States Office of Education, adequate programs of health and physical fitness for 
children and youth * * #* i 

f) We believe that Federal funds should be used for such programs of adult 
education as affect the welfare of children and youth. 

That is the end of the quotation of excerpts from the established 
policies of the organization, 

I have read quite carefully H. R. 4545 introduced in the House of 
Representatives by the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee 
on June 21,1951. This bill conforms to the principles set forth in the 
foregoing statement of policies by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It is designed to meet an urgent and critical need 
which has been adequately substantiated by the school facilities 
survey conducted recently by the United States Office of Edueation, 
as directed by the Eightv-first Congress in title I, Public Law 815. 
Members of this committee are already familiar with the significant 
findings of this survey as set forth in the first progress report just 
recently published. 

| have read also the testimony presented by the Honorable Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, regarding this bill. I concur heartily in Dr. Fuller's 
testimony with the single exception that I consider the sliding-scale 
type of matehing of Federal funds by State funds as proposed in the 
bill itself to be very much more satisfactory than the 50-50 matching 
proposal suggested by Dr. Fuller. 

Inasmuch as the committee has heard extensive testimony from 
competent persons analyzing in detail the needs for school buildings 
throughout the country and analyzing, likewise, the bill itself and 
other similar bills—and I recognize here that other members of this 
committee have introduced similar bills that are designed to achieve 
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the same purposes and that conform to the same general principles 
as suitable means for meeting the established needs, I do not deem 
it wise to burden the committee or the committee record of hearings 
with any attempts at additional analysis. 

Instead I merely wish to put the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, whose 6'5 million members are predominantly laymen and 
taxpayers, clearly on record as favoring this type of proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The need is so immediately urgent, so widespread, and of such 
magnitude, and so fundamentally important that it should be classified 
as a national emergency. 

From the days of our founding fathers until this day when the dis- 
tinguished members of this committee grapple with the problems that 
face us as a people, our leading statesmen have known and have 
clearly expressed their knowledge that popular education and the 
means of acquiring it are basically essential to the maintenance of our 
free institutions and to the success and very preservation of the way 
of life we have set for ourselves in a self-governing society. With us 
good schools for all the children of all the people are a national neces- 
sity. Compulsory school-attendance laws attest our belief that this 
is true. 

And yet, in order that they may comply with legal school-attend- 
ance requirements, thousands upon thousands of our American chil- 
dren are transported in rattle-trap “jallopity,’’ worn-out, and unsafe 
school buses, to schoolhouses that can be described as old, obsolete, 
unattractive, inadequate, overcrowded, hazardous firetraps without 
the ordinary sanitation and toilet facilities necessary for comfortable, 
healthful, decent life as a human being in a civilized society 

Unprecedented rises in birth rates and abnormally inflated costs in 
this cold-war economy further complicate the problem for most of the 
school districts of the country, including many of those which have 
been able in the past to provide reasonably good schools 

In the name of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, let 
me urge this committee to report favorably and promptly some bill 
that will make it possible to provide Federal funds to assist the several 
States in constructing public schools. 

I thank you for the privilege of testifying before you today. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much, Mr. Norton, for your presen- 
tation. It is encouraging to the Chair, and I am sure to the members 
of this subcommittee, to know that we have 6!; million Americans 
interested in what we are trying to do. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. None, Mr. Chairman, except I wish to compliment 
Mr. Norton on this presentation. It was very concise and to the 
point. It was very cood. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Weir? 

Mr. Wetr. In the last paragraph you made reference there to: 

In the name of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, let me urge this 
committee to report favorably and promptly some bill that will meke it possible 
to provide Federal funds to assist the several States in constructing public schools. 


Why do you say the several States? Do you feel that the ] assage 


of any enabling legislation here to help in the program of cc-ostructing 
schools should be limited to one or all States? 
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Mr. Norron. | think, sir, that the legislation should provide aid 
for all of the States. I am convinced that all of the States have some 
need. That need varies, and I believe this committee can arrive at 
the formula for determining that need. 

I think that the Federal Government has a stake in the education 
of all of the children in all of the States. 

Mr. Werr. I am familiar with your organization and I know from 
what you say that your organization nationally in every State and 
every major community has a vital interest at stake in this bill. | 
think a review by your national organization is worthy, very worthy, 
of our consideration. 

Mr. Norron. Thank you, sir. I repeat the information here that 
my testimony before this committee could not, within the policies of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, be presented unless 
at least 30 of the State branches had adopted the proposals of the 
national board. And then the national board itself, of course, is made 
up of very wide distribution over the country, all States being repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmirH. No questions. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Norton. Now the committee has 
one witness remaining and we would like to finish promptly at 12 
o'clock because there is almost certain to be a quorum eall. 

At this time we will be pleased to hear from W. A. Shannon, Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Shannon. 


STA' ZMENT OF W. A. SHANNON, TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
represent the Tennessee School Boards Association, an organization 
of lay local school-board members of the 150 school boards in the 
State of Tennessee. 

[a the statement that you have, you find the following resolution 
that was adopted by the Tennessee School Boards Association in 
annual convention in Nashville in January of this vear: 

Resolved, That we advocate Federal aid to education without Federal control 
especially along these three lines: (@) supplementing and equalizing current-school 
expenditures, (6) subsidizing schoolhouse construction, and (c) relieving the burden 
on school districts in federally war-impacted areas, 

I am not going to take the committee’s time to point out the need 
of Federal aid for education. I suppose most of your witnesses have 
given you reasons why we need Federal aid to education for school 
buildings. Iam going to limit my remarks to the bill, H. R. 4545, as 
introduced by our distinguished chairman, Mr. Bailey, of West Vir- 
gina, of this committee. 

Mr. Smiru. Pardon me, did I understand you to say that you 
represent 150 school boards? 

Mr. SHannon. Local school boards; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. How many school boards are there in the State of 
Tennessee? 

Mr. SHaAnNNoN. One hundred and fifty. We have a county unit 
system. We have 95 county and 55 city and special school district 
boards. 
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Mr. Smiru. That is what I wanted clarified. 

Mr. SHANNON. This bill gives no consideration to the school 
district that has bonded itself or otherwise borrowed funds for school- 
building construction since the end of World War II. For example. 
several districts in Tennessee have bonded indebtedness for school 
construction which amounts to from 10 percent to 48 percent of the 
assessed valuation of the property in the district. 

Mr. Battery. Say that again. Do you mean to tell me that you 
have school boards in Tennessee that are bonded for 48 percent of their 
valuation? 

Mr. SHannon. Right. Johnson County has an assessed valuation 
of $1,700,000; and recently they floated a bond issue to the sum of 
$800,000 for school-building construction. Another specific example 
is Perry County. No public utilities for tax support, only the land 
tax; it has an assessment of approximately $2,000,000, and it floated 
$280,000 in bonds several months ago. 

At that time, through a survey made by the State Department and 
in concurrence with the local board and local committees, all of those 
units who wanted consolidated schools at that time got them. There 
were certain areas that wanted to keep their one- and two-teacher 
schools. Today those communities have seen the advantages of the 
youngsters in the consolidated schools. Now they want good schools 
and good school buildings, but the county has exceeded its limit, 
which is usually considered 10 percent in the State of Tennessee of the 
assessed valuation; and there is no money provided either locally or on 
a State level specifically for these new buildings. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Shannon, would your individual school boards 
not have difficulty in selling their bonds when the bonds covered such 
an unreasonable part of the assessed valuation? Did you have to pay 
a high interest rate to dispose of those bonds? 

Mr. SHannon. Naturally when you get above 10 percent the rate 
jumps from possibly 2 or less than 2 percent to approximately 4 
percent. But so far we have had no trouble in selling these bonds. 

Mr. Battery. But it is an added burden in paying a higher interest 
rate because of the lack of tax base behind the bonds? 

Mr. Suannon. Right. Under this bill as prepared, these units will 
not only struggle to pay for school construction for their own children 
but help to pay for school buildings in areas that have made little or 
no attempt to provide for their own children when in many cases they 
are as wealthy as those voting the bonds. 

These two counties | have mentioned are two of the poorer counties 
in the State. 

We propose that the bill be prepared permitting each State agency 
to develop a program for the distribution of these funds to assist 
those school systems that have provided for part or most of their 
school-building needs as well as for those districts which have made 
no effort to build school buildings. 

Usually our legislation from the Federal basis has been on the basis 
of need and ability to pay. We are proposing that those two qualities 
still be kept, but that we also include in that the local effort that has 
already been made. 

This bill provides for matching State and local funds with Federal 
funds. This provision is quite satisfactory, provided the State and 
local funds spent for schoolhouse construction since July 1, 1945, in 
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excess of approximately 5 percent of the assessed valuation of the 
local unit, may be used to fulfill the obligation of matching Federal 
funds; and provided further, that applications for Federal funds, 
based upon reimbursement of expenditures for school construction in 
excess of approximately 10 percent of the assessed valuation of the 
local unit, receive equal priority with applications for Federal funds 
to be used on anticipated school-building construction projects. 

Mr. BartLtey. Let us make that point clear. You are suggesting 
that the legislation should attempt to make payments to the indi- 
vidual school districts which have extended the local effort bevond the 
maximum set up by law—-whose school buildings, of course, meet the 
standard of the State—to assist them in making payments on their 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. SHannon. No, sir. We are saving that any system that has 
made an effort on a local basis of as much as 5 percent be given con- 
sideration in the apportionment of Federal funds in matching it with 
State funds. 

Mr. Battey. Even though they had solved all of their local prob- 
lems? 

Mr. SuHannon. That again we want to include in this thing from 
the State level, State agency 

Mr. Battey. These particular ones you have mentioned have 
exhausted every possible means of local finance, have gone unreason- 
ably above the maximum established by law, and they still have a 
problem? 

Mr. SHannon. That is right. They still have the problems that 
they have facing them now, and all of the money they have put up 
locally above the 10 percent should have equal consideration with 
even federally impacted areas. 

Recently | met with the board of education and the question was 
asked: Why is it we cannot get any Federal money to help us in our 
district? This was the Clarksville City Board in Montgomery 
County, and Fort Campbell is there between Kentucky and Tennessee 
The answer to that is this, that those people realized they needed 
school buildings; they floated bonds and built their buildings, starting 
2 or 3 years ago. Then they could not show the need which Tulla- 
homa could show, because Tullahoma had not done any school build- 
ing because of the AEDC plant there, and therefore Tullahoma could 
get more Federal aid because they could show a greater need. 

But when you came to local effort, the Clarksville City Board had 
possibly made more local effort than the Tullahoma City Board. 

Mr. Barttey. Go aheed. 

Mr. SHannon. The latest statistics from the State Department of 
Education of Tennessee show that approximately $100,000,000 has 
been provided for school-building construction since July 1, 1945 
We do not believe the school systems which have provided these 
funds should be penalized because of their attempt to meet the schoo!- 
building situation. 

If you put it on the basis of need alone, then there is a possible 
penalty there. 

Latest statistics show that $195,000,000 is needed for new construc- 
tion in Tennessee and $12,250,000 for rehabilitating and remodeling 
and $7,500,000 for site improvements. These needs cannot be met 
from local and State sources of taxation. 
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I would like to add here that Tennessee is one of the 25 States that 
provides capital outlay funds for school building and transportation 
equipment from the State level. 

Mr. Battey. You mean the State legislature makes appropriations 
to assist in school construction? 

Mr. SHANNON. $6,300,000 annually. That is about 8 percent of 
the cost of public education in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Batnry. To what extent do the local school boards avail 
themselves of this State fund? Do they snap it up by voting local 
levies and local bonds to match the State—it is on a matching basis, 
is it not? 

Mr. SHannon. No; po matching basis. 

Mr. Baixey. It is just distributed on a population basis or county 
basis? ' 

Mr. SHannon. On a formula of equalization, with the greater sums 
going to those poor districts with the largest proportion of children. 

Mr. Baruey. It is on the basis of need? 

Mr. SHannon. That is right. 

Mr. Barer. I am interested in asking that question because my 
State legislature, 2 years ago, voted $10 million of construction aid and 
made a provision in there that the local school county—we have the 
county unit system; we have 55 county boards— that any county 
board who had a school-construction problem and wanted to avail 
themselves of the State appropriation could vote local bonds or local 
special levies and match it with the State funds. 

May I say to you that every dollar of the State appropriation is 
immediately snapped up by county boards putting on a bond issue or 
special levy, and it has removed a good big part of the construction 
problem in the State of West Virginia. That probably does not exist 
in some of the other States because only just a few of them are lending 
State funds to the construction program—probably 12 or 14 out of the 
48. 

Mr. SHANNON. ‘Twenty-three. 

Mr. Battery. Are there that many of them? 

Mr. Suannon. I believe that is in Dr. Fuller’s testimony. 

Mr. Perkins. What percentage of your common school fund is 
distributed on an equalization basis? 

Mr. SHannon. Approximately 70 percent. 

Mr. Perkins. Of vour total common school fund? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. Approximately 70 percent is raised from 
the State level. In the equalization program, for example, this year 
we have $44,500,000 provided by State appropriations; $19,500,000 
must be raised by the local school boards and districts to match the 
$44,500,000 for the svstems to participate in the equalization program. 

So really the local money is tied up in the equalization program 
because they have to raise so many thousands of dollars on the local 
level to participate in the State funds. 

Mr. Battery. Your budget for your school districts, then, is made 
up of local and State funds. 

Mr. SHannon. Right. 

Mr. Barter. I cannot help but draw attention to the contrast there 
between that situation and the situation in the State of Kansas of 
my colleague here on the left of me. I think some, approximately 90 
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to 92 percent, of the cost of managing their schools is borne by the 
local school districts. 

I am a little bit surprised to see the State of Tennessee providing 
approximately $70 out of every $100 for the cost of the educational! 
program. My State puts up $72 out of every $100 for the total cost 
of education. 

Go ahead with our statement. 

Mr. SHANNON. Since most of the taxes paid are collected and used 
by the Federal Government, then the Federal Government shoul: 
take the responsibility for providing these school-building needs for 
our children. 

Mr. Batter. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barter. Do you have any questions, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. No. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Battery. The committee is interested to know that you folks 
down in Tennessee are really trying to handle the proposition as best 
you can. The big surprise to me is that some of your county boards 
have gone as far as they have in burdening the taxpayers to solve a 
bad situation. I sincerely hope that we may be able to work out 
something that will help you with your problems. 

Mr. SHannon. I think that shows their sincere interest in their 
children. 

Mr. Battey. Thatisright. Thank you very much. 

At this time the Chair would like to offer for inclusion in the record 
a number of statements and letters. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division OF GENERAL EpucaTIoNn, 
Salem, Oreg., April 17, 1952. 
Hon. CLevELAND M. BatLey, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Baruuy: I wish to strongly approve the purpose and intent of 
H. R. 4545. I believe that legislation covered by this measure to assist States 
to meet the burden with which they are faced is of vital importance at this time. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, the general population of Oregon 
increased 39.6 percent between 1940 and 1950 and our birth rate increased from 
17,522 in 1940 to 35,991 in 1950, or practically 100 percent. It should also be 
borne in mind that these increases are not evenly distributed in the State but 
that some school districts find themselves with school-building requirements far 
beyond their bonding capacities. When one considers that within the next 5-year 
period this department estimates new construction will require the expenditure 
of over $90,000,000 to meet our local needs, it is not difficult to understand th« 
seriousness of this problem so far as Oregon is concerned. 

Attached hereto is a summary of the Oregon school facilities survey whic! 
may be of some value to your committee in its deliberations. I earnestly urg: 
the approval of H. R. 4545 with whatever minor adjustments that the com- 
mittee might deem advisable to increase the effectiveness of its provisions in 
line with the suggestions made by Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of th 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, during his testimony before thi 
committee on Apri! 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex Putnam, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


(The summary referred to is not printed but is available for study 
by the subcommittee.) 
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StaTE OF FLoripa, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Tallahassee, Fla., April 17, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Commuttee on Education and Labor, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. Barxey: I am deeply interested in the hearings now being held 
before your Special Subcommittee on Federal Assistance for School Construction 
and Federal Aid to Education. 

Under date of April 14, I sent a statement to Mr. Fred G. Hussey, clerk of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in which I presented some facts concerning 
the imperative need for some sort of assistance for schoo! plant construction in 
this rapidly growing State. I asked that the statement be included in the record. 

I am enclosing a copy of this statement, and I shall appreciate your giving it 
eareful consideration in your efforts to work out some kind of acceptable legislation 
on this problem. . 

ordially yours, 
Tuomas D. Balt Ley, 
Superintendent, 


(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THoMAS D. BaILEy, SUPERINTENDENT OF PupBLic INSTRUCTION 
Stare oF Fioripa, TALLAHASSER, FLa. 


As the State superintendent of public instruction of Florida, I wish to present 
some facts and statistics concernng school facilities in my State to the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Education and Labor which might be of some 
value to you gentlemen in considering the several bills now before you proposing 
Federal financial assistance to the States and local communities in providing 
adequate schocl plant facilities. 

The continued expansion of Florida’s population at an increasing rete of growth 
is one of the major phenomena of the South in the twentieth century. Although 
many citizens migrate to Florida to retire, a great many more are attracted early 
in their careers and are raising families. While the State’s total population grew 
46.1 percent from 1940 to 1950, the birth rate almost doubled, and the number 
of children less than 5 years old increased 92 percent over the same period. 

In 1950-51 school enrollment in Florida was 527,194, an increase of more than 
30,000 pupils over the previous year. Over the next 5 years, a conservative 
estimate of 30,000 additional pupils a year would mean a minimum of 150,000 
additional pupils to be housed in our schools. The 1951 Federal inventory of 
school facilities revealed that 32 percent of Florida’s school plants were rated 
completely unsatisfactory with the recommendation to abandon. Replacement 
of these plants alone would take all available capital outlay funds for the next 9 
years, according to present State and local resources. _When coupled with the 
urgent demand for 1,000 more classrooms each year for the 30,000 additional 
pupils, the unfortunate result has been the addition of far too many emergency 
and temporary structures. In no vear since 1947 has there been as manv as °)0 
classrooms built. Instead of gaining on the school housing shortage, Florice is 
actually losing ground. 

At the inception of our present minimum foundation program in 1947, * provi- 
sion was written into the text of the law, requiring that every county make plens 
for a long-range building program. This building program in accordance with 
the law was determined by a survey of all local school facilities in light of existing 
and future needs and probable consolidation into permanent centers. These sre 
multipurpose programs, in that each county has a building schedule and the 
centers at which foundation program capital outlay funds may be spent are so 
named. This provides a guide for the local administrators to follow in providing 
a more efficient and satisfactory total school program. The program of surveys 
is a continuing process, in that the county administrators can request a resurvey 
at any time when they feel that changing conditions warrant a new study. This 
department makes its trained staff available for assisting in the projects. 

With this background of local surveys, phase I of the Federal schoo! facilities 
survey, an inventory of existing and projected needs to include the 1952-53 
school year, was performed as provided for in Public Law 815. 
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The table will show some of our more urgent needs which exist at present: 


| 





Fle- | Num- |g, Num- 
men- | per ser er ber | Total | Total 
| pupils | 8¥ | Pupils | pupils 





Building construction 








Mixed and combustible | 5 137, 113 | | /107, 168 9 | 284, 767 

Percent of total <a 61 | ; 40 | 

3 storie Ss or more 

Percent of total__- p 

Mixed and room heat generators____- 

Percent of total _- 

Gas and no artificial lights 

Percent of total_.....__. P 

Water—hand operated and no water | 
Om wieenes. cc. cca:. b. aeie 26 , 5 | 4/ 3,863 18, 010 

} | 3 22 4 





Percent of total 

Toilets other than indoor flush and | 
no provisions 

Percent of total. ____- 

No disposal system 

Percent of total. _.___ 

No fixed washing facilities 

Percent of total. _ ates 

Unsatisfactory se hool. pl ants. 

Percent of total. 


— 





3, 18 | 88 | 43, 685 
9, 17 4 

6 
11, 549 

8 


20, 360 | 


QNanasosy 


| 
| 





The State’s total needs, as presented in the inventory, reveal that the following 
facilities are lacking if Florida is to have adequate facilities for the present school 
population: 


1. New buildings to replace obsolete and hazardous structures, to 
house enrollment increases, to eliminate overcrowding, and 
provide adequate equipment - rf 5 $191, 073, 740 
Expansion and improvement to existing sites plus the pure hase 
and improvements of new sites _ _ _- 12, 136, 055 
3. Rehabilitating and repairing existing buildings_____ ~~ 3, 947, 507 
. Replacing worn out school transportation equipment. and ex- 
panding services of existing program ays 1, 390, 247 


208, 547, 549 


These needs are much more than can be met by the State and local financial 
resources available. 

Florida’s local school funds come from two sources—district and county. The 
Florida Legislature in 1947 enacted a law consolidating all school districts within 
each county into a single school district. This distriet covering the entire area 
of the county is known as special tax school district No. 1. The special tax school 
district can carry a levy for maintenance and operation up to 10 mills if the millage 
is approved by the freeholders of the district. In addition to this district millage, 
the county board of public instruction may assess up to 10 mills on a county levy. 
Thus it is possible to levy a maximum of 20 mills from local sources. 

On the State level, the State of Florida as stated above provides a minimum 
foundation program for all public schools of the State. This program is a well- 
balanced program in that funds are provided for the four major items of school 
expenditures; (a) teachers’ salaries, (b) other current expenses, (c) capital outlay, 
and (d) transportation, 

The cost of the minimum foundation program is shared by State and local tax 
sources in order the burden may be distributed as equitably as possible upon the 
wealth of the State. Each county is required to make a uniform contribution to 
the program in accordance with its taxpaying ability. That is, each county must 
levy and contribute toward the program an equivalent of 6 mills based on an 
index of taxpayving ability. 

The amount of the minimum foundation program fund required to be paid by 
the counties ranges from approximately 5 percent in counties of least taxpaying 
ability to about 38 percent in the county with the greatest ability. Most counties 
provide local funds for school purposes in excess of the requirements for the mini- 
mum foundation program. The proportionate amount of the minimum founda- 
tion program fund required in the four expenditure areas may vary somewhat from 
county to county or from year to year, but in general, the percentage allocation 
runs approximately 74 percent for instruction; 12 percent for capital outlay and 
debt service; 9 percent for current expenses; and 4 percent for transportation. 
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Under the minimum foundation program the basic measure of educational need 
in @ county is the instructional unit. The number of instructional units in a 
county is calculated from the average daily attendance, a unit being given for 
each 17 to 27 pupils depending upon the size category of the school. The capital 
outlay and debt service allotment is $400 for each of these units. During the 
year 1950-51, the total capital outlay funds in the minimum foundation program 
were $7,700,866, ranging from $1,010,160 in Dade County to $8,480 in Glades 
County. These sums include the contribution of the counties, as well as the State. 

The 1951 Florida school facilities survey showed that if every county in Florida 
were bonded to its capacity for school construction there would still be needed 
$64,950,451 to meet the $208,547,549 of new school construction now needed. 
This means that it would take nine additional years of income from minimum 
foundation program capital outlay sources to come abreast of the current needs, 
to say nothing of taking care of those needs which would develop over the 9-vear 
period due to growth in a rapidly developing state and to the natural deterioration 
of buildings and equipment. 

It has not been my purpose to single out any one of the bills that you are con- 
sidering at this time nor to advocate its passage to the exclusion of others. I 
sitaply wish to state the needs of my particular State, show the impossibility of 
its financing an adequate school construction program from local and State sources, 
and point out our great need of some assistance in providing additional oppor- 
tunity to our children equal to that in more fortunate areas. I sincerely believe 
that you gentlemen can find a workable solution that will provide educational 
opportunity to every child in the Nation regardless of where he happens to be 
born. 


Strate DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIoNn, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 16, 1952, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN Battery: I am tremendously interested in the passage of 
H. R. 4545. I think one of the greatest needs which faces public school education 
in the Nation today is a school construction program, 

I shall greatly appreciate your continued interest in the passage of this measure, 
and with highest personal regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Co.uins, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Nashville, April 18, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalI.ey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on School Construction, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Bainter: We are happy to know that the Congress is now giving 
consideration to school construction legislation, 

The Tennessee State Department of Education, acting under Public Law 815, 
has sent a field worker trained in examining and evaluating school building facil- 
ities into each school building in the State. These workers have made a definite 
report on each school plant in the State of Tennessee. A careful summary of 
these reports reveals that the school building needs of Tennessee total $194,000,000 
if all the children are to be housed in school facilities approximating those avail- 
able for the most favored children in the State. . 

This is true although $100,000,000 has been spent for new school buildings and 
equipment since July 1, 1945. A number of counties and special school districts 
have bonded themselves in excess of 10 percent of their assessed valuation. 
These school bonds are in addition to other type bonds for roads, bridges, streets, 
and public buildings other than schools. 

It is hoped that provisions will be made in the bill to include those school 
administrative units which have made a tremendous effort on their own part to 
provide school plant facilities under a difficult situation. A eareful study should 
be made so as not to exclude these local administrative units which have bonded 
themselves to the limit, and in some cases, beyond a safe limit for school buildings. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. BARKSDALE, Commissioner. 
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Srare or VERMONT, 
State Department oF Epvucation,™ 
Montpelier, April 17, 1952. 
CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barter: The purpose of this letter is to make my voice heard in 
favor of school construction legislation along the line of H. R. 4545. 

Of the 25 States whose results of the school facilities survey have thus far been 
reported, Vermont ranks third from the bottom. Fifty-three percent of her 
school children are housed in buildings rated as unsatisfactory while only 8 percent 
are housed in buildings rated as satisfactory. The State board of education 
already has an influential citizens committee at work studying the problem with 
a view to making recommendations for some form of State assistance for school 
construction. But the problem is of such magnitude as to indicate the need for 
financial assistance beyond that available within the State itself. 
¥ The principles embodied in H. R. 4545, particularly the use of an objective 
formula and preservation of State and local initiative through the development 
of State plans, appeal to me as eminently sound. 

I wish therefore to enter my endorsement of H. R. 4545. 

Yours very truly, 
A. Joun Houpen, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF EpvucATION, 
Stare or New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, April 16, 1952. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BalILeEy, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Barter: We in New Mexico are vitally interested in the 
passage of H. R. 4545. A survey of educational facilities, as required by H. R. 
4545, is almost completed for New Mexico showing the conditions. 

Several million dollars worth of new construction is badly needed, and there 
is no possibility of improving the situation unless it can be accomplished through 
Federal assistance. 

We believe that the theory behind the bill of matching funds is excellent, and 
we most respectfully urge favorable consideration to the passage of this bill. 

Verv sincerely yours, 
Tom WILEY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Strate or West VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, April 17, 1952. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BaRDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the present time I believe a subcommittee of your Committee on 
Education and Labor is holding hearings on H. R. 4545—a bill to provide Federal 
assistance for the construction of public-school buildings. I write to express my 
interest in this proposed legislation in the hope that you and your committee will 
be able to report this bill favorably and support it vigorously from the floor of the 
House. I further wish to give you briefly some facts concerning the schoolhousing 
situation in West Virginia and our inability to mect in a financial way the needs 
revealed. 

A recent survey and study of the schoolhousing situation in West Virginia 
reveals that we have 4,065 school plants housing 440,342 pupils in 1951. Only 
443 of these plants are of fire-resistive construction and they house 126,727 pupils 
Six hundred and three of the plants are of semi-fire-resistive construction and they 
house 140,389 pupils. Three thousand fifty- ne ar> of combustible construction 
housing 154,240 pupils, and 140 plants ar» of mixed construction and they house 
33,481 pupils. We have 794 school builcines in which 16,367 pupils are housed 
where no artificial lighting is provided. There are 1,021 buildings housing 24,765 
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pupils where no water is available in the building or on the school grounds. Two 
thousand nine hundred buildings have no inside flush toilets and these buildings 
house 100,111 pupils. Of all the school plants in the State, when judged by very 
liberal standards, 1,155 housing 73,345jpupils must be considered entirely un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of structural safety, noncorrectible fire hazard 
unsatisfactory and hazardous environment, and obsolescence. 

Then, too, there are not enough classrooms in the plants we now have to 
adequately house our present enrollment. We have 15,923 classrooms and 7,309 
of them, or approximately 46 percent, are now housing more than 30 pupils per 
room. In fact, 694 of these classrooms house between 41 and 50 pupils, and 79 
of them house more than 50 pupils per room. From population study trends and 
preschool enumeration data, we now know that next year we must house at the 
minimum 9,000 more pupils than are presently enrolled, and the following year 
15,000 more, the next year 15,500 more and so on up until by the school year 
1958-59 we must be prepared to take care of at least 60,000 more pupils than we 
presently have enrolled unless some radical changes should take place in either in- 
migration or out-migration in the State. 

Conservative estimates of the cost necessary to adequately house the pupils 
that will be enrolled in September of 1952 show that a capital outlay expenditure 
of approximately $85,000,000 would be necessary. If every county in the State 
were to make the maximum effort in voting bonds for construction purposes, we 
would still lack approximately $19,000,000 of being able to meet the need at 
present. 

In behalf of the boys and girls of West Virginia and the Nation and in strengthen- 
ing the fundamental bulwark of democracy, I earnestly solicit your continued 
effort in the support of this measure. 

Very cordially yours, 
W. W. TRENT, 
State Superintendent of Free Schools. 


Morcantown, W. Va., April 17, 1952. 
EpvucaTION AND LaBor CoMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Board of Education of the County of Monongalia is submit- 
ting to the voters on May 27, 1952, a bond issue in the amount of approximately 
$2,500,000 for the construction of new buildings and the modernization of a num- 
ber of older structures. At the same time, the special levy, which has been in 
effect for the past 6 years, will be voted upon again. In order to have a 9 months’ 
term and the needed instructional supplies and equipment as well as to maintain 
a reasonable salary for teachers, the passage of the levy is a vital necessity. Both 
the bond issue and the special levy are set at the maximum amounts which the 
constitution of the State of West Virginia permits. 

The school board, for the past several months, has been requested by many 
parent-teacher associations, members of the citizens committee, and other inter- 
ested school patrons, to submit a bond issue in order to provide the new buildings. 
The necessity for this action can be readily seen from the following table which 
gives the age of the present school buildings-and additions to buildings that are 
being used in the county: 


Dates of construction of buildings and additions 


1891- | 1997- Ps s 
1900 bates saat oo 30 | 1931-40 | 1941-50 














Number of buildings 18 | 
Number of additions 10 | 





From this table it can be readily seen that many of our buildings are very old. 
In fact, before the turn of the century more than a fourth of the buildings now in 
use were constructed—23 in all. These buildings are more than 50 years of age. 
According to national estimates, a school building becomes obsolete after 40 years 
of usage. If we use this yardstick with which to measure our buildings, we would 
have 32 obsolete buildings out of a total of 80 buildings now being used. 

Naturally, some of these buildings can be put into good repair, but this will 
will require major overhauling. Others should not be repaired due to their 
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location and the shifts in population that have occurred since construction. 
Practically all of the remaining buildings were built during the coal developmen: 
in the county which occurred in the period from 1915 to 1925. In addition to this 
major building program, another sizable building program was consummated in 
1938 when the voters approved a $600,000 bond issue which was matched with 
Federal funds. At that time, 13 buildings and 12 additions were constructed. 

The urgent need for new buildings, however, has been brought about by two 
factors; namely, a marked increase in enrollment and shifts in population within 
the county. The Mathieson Chemical Corp. is now employing more than 1,100 
defense workers in the Morgantown Ordnance Works owned by the War Depart- 
ment. These two factors have made it necessary to transport many children 
from their own home communities to schools where facilities had to be improvised. 
Many inadequate facilities are now in use as classrooms. In many instances 
these classrooms are badly overcrowded and the children do not have the physical 
facilities to which they are entitled. For example, at the Democrat School in 
Clay District 37 pupils are housed in a small room and the school is located within 
10 feet of a heavily traveled highway. This is one of our oldest buildings. 

The Bethel School located in Clinton District has an enrollment of 44 pupils in a 
building constructed for 30 pupils. This is in a rapidly growing community and 
prospects are that the enrollment will double within the next 3 or 4 years. The 
National School in Grant District has an enrollment of 142 with 4 teachers. The 
office room in this building is being used temporarily as a lunch room. The Oak 
Grove School located in Union District has 33 pupils per teacher and one of the 
classes is housed in a portable building which should be abandoned. The Easton 
School in Unicn District is not only overcrowded but classes are being held in an 
upper hallway and an office room. The sixth grade from this school is being 
transported to the Woodburn School in Morgan District. 

Another very congested area is the Suncrest-Morgan Park community in 
Morgan District. The sixth grade from this school is being transported to 
Evansdale and the small office room has been converted into a classroom. Careful 
estimates of the population in the area point toward a continued increases in 
enrollment for the next 8 to 10 vears. Forty-four first graders have already been 
registered to attend this school next year. While these conditions are merely 
illustrations of the problems confronting the board, there are many more situations 
which are just as bad throughout the county. 

In the high school and junior high school field we have some very serious condi- 
tions. At Everettville, for example, there are 7 rooms for 12 teachers with classes 
held in the office room, the hall, the furnace room, and a one-room abandoned 
school a mile away. They have no place for a hot lunch program in the school 
and the facilities for recreation are extremely limited. At Waitman Barbe there 
are 6 classrooms available for 11 teachers. One class is held in the basement; 
four classrooms are in an old portable building which should have been abandoned 
many years avo. There is no gymnasium or auditorium in the school, and re- 
creational facilities there are likewise very limited. Unsatisfactory conditions 
obtain due to congestion at Suncrest-Flatts, Sabraton, and Riverside. In fact, 
we are badly in need of additional junior high school facilities. There is no 
junior high school in Union District and additional junior high school facilities 
are badly needed in Grant District. Provisions will also have to be made to 
accommodate the Clinton District children and suitable junior high school facilities 
provided for them. Provision must be made to reduce the congestion in the 
Morgantown Junior High School in the center of town. Although congested 
conditions and inadequate facilities are two of the major problems, other problems 
confront the board such as hazardous locations and hazardous construction of 
buildings. The old Central School building in the third ward is a good illustration 
of fire and traffic hazards. This building is located in the heart of the citv at one 
of our busiest intersections and due to its age is one of the city’s worst fire hazards 
School is being conducted in a number of rented buildings which were not designed 
in the first place for school purposes. 

Unfortunately, all surveys of our building needs indicate that we should have 
approximately $5,500,000 worth of new buildings to adequately take care of the 
growth of the schools of Monongalia County, but we have a bonding power of only 
approximately $2,500,000. This means that all building projects must be care- 
fullv screened as to the greatest need. 

Our board of education is very anxious that Federal money be provided for 
school buildings through H. R. 4545 or a similar bill. 

From the above statement, it can be readily seen that by doing all we can do, 
we are only able to take care of approximately half of our needs. If Federal 
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matching money for school buildings were provided, we would be able to ade- 
quately house the children of the defense workers as well as our own. 

May we earnestly request the members of this committee to report favorably 
H. R. 4545 or a similar bill? 
MoNoNGALIA County ScHOOLs, 
Fioyp B. Cox, Superintendent of Schools. 


Cotorapo ConGcRreEss oF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC., 
Denver, Colo., April 16, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Baitey: We have been informed that hearings are to be held before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor, exploring school 
housing needs and to consider H. R. 4545 and other similar bills now before Con- 
gress, granting financial aid to the States for schoolhouse construction. 

We call your attention to the fact that many schoolhouses are over 50 years old 
and are fire hazards as well as unsafe in many other ways. The need for additional 
classrooms to accommodate the present and increasing enrollment is urgent. 
These needs have been accumulating over a long period of years because of the 
depression, war, and defense efforts and this critical situation should not be al- 
lowed to pyramid further. 

Therefore, as chairman of this subcommittee, we respectfully urge that you use 
your influence in behalf of an adequate solution of this problem. When this legis- 
lation is presented for debate and action we trust that your vote will be on the side 
of children and education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Saran ANN SoLomon, 
President. 
Litt1an W. Bioomattst, 
Legislative Chairman. 


THE SapuLPpA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sapulpa, Okla., February 8, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: May I sincerely suggest that you give immediate attention to 
H. R. 4545 and urge that you press for prompt hearing on the measure. 

Our public school facilities here in Sapulpa, so far as housing is concerned, have 
reached a disreputable state. Two or our larger elementary buildings were erected 
about the time the State was founded, and are so antiquated that some of the par- 
ents are experiencing fear for the actual safety of their youngsters. 

The local board of education has exerted every effort to take such steps as our 
State school laws provide, to accumulate enough money from present available 
sources, to erect new school buildings. It seems remotely impossible to raise 
sufficient funds for this purpose on a State level. With a steady increase in the 
school enrollment, the problem of schoolhousing has reached an alarming state. 
We are deeply concerned about it. 

Dilapidated and outmoded schoolhouses, which in recent years seem to have 
become the ‘“‘landmark”’ of public education in America, are causing irreparable 
damage to the basic precepts which under-gird American democracy. To sacrifice 
or hazard the rightful and well-deserved preeminent position of public education in 
America is to strike out against the very core upon which the best in our democratic 
principles are founded. America must have public schools and public school 
children must have the best possible school facilities. 

It is with these convictions uppermost in the minds of our committee members 
that we urge you to do all in your power to support such legislation as will provide 
means by which we can correct these glaring errors of omission. 

I would appreciate hearing from you regarding developments on H. R. 4545, 
H. R. 4913, and H. R. 3362. 


Most sincerely, D H. J 
on H. Jupp, 


Chairman, Education Committee. 
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EvaNsvILt_e, Inpb., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. CLevELAND M. BalItey, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN BaiLey: Since you are*exploring the extent of needs for 
public school building construction I want to present our picture here in Evansville. 

In the last few years $2 million have been spent here in Evansville for school- 
building construction. In the next few years $3 million more will be spent from 
accumulated building funds and local bonded indebtedness. All this is to house 
only the increase in school population. 

There is a great backlog of replacement for old worn-out buildings for which 
there are no funds. 

Very truly yours, 
MyrtLte McKown, 
Legislative Chairman of the Evansville Teachers’ Association. 


State oF DELAWARE, 
DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INSTRUCTION, 
Dover, April 16, 1952. 
Hon. Grauam A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to advise you of my position with regard to House bill 
(H. R. 4545) which provides Federal aid for elementary and secondary school 
construction. There are a number of reasons why the Federal Government 
should assume further obligations for the support of public education throughout 
the United States. Among these are— 

(1) The State and local authorities have been hard pressed to make up for 
the lag in school construction in the Jast decade. This lag has been due to two 
factors: (a) The greatly increased public school enrollments and (6) the dis- 
continuance of building during the war. 

(2) Our State, as well as others, is faced with continually increased enrollments 
which necessitate the building of 429 classrooms within the next biennium. 

(3) Federal activities have brought in additional school population which must 
be cared for. 

(4) The bond limitations of certain school districts have been reached and it 
would not be economically sound to raise them further. The State has been 
contributing from 50 to 100 percent of the total school building construction 
program in latter years. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GreorcE R. MILLER, Jr., 
State Superintendent. 


WesTERN ILLINOIs STaTE COLLEGE, 
Macomb, Iil., April 7, 1982. 
Hon. GrauaM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BarpEN: The Illinois teacher-education institutions of 
higher learning who prepare teachers for the public schools are not able to meet 
the needs due to lack of buildings. 

There is a teacher shortage of 65,000 to 75,000 this vear and it will be greater 
each year due to more children becoming of school age for the next 8 years. 

The chief reason given by State officials is lack of steel and building materials. 
Is there not some way that a small percent of steel, even one-half of 1 percent 
could be set aside for schools? It would meet the needs for all public schools in 
the United States. The education of children and teachers cannot be pushed 
aside until we know if we are to have a third world war, as to me such a war is 
rather remote. 

We shall appreciate whatever help your committee can give to assist in obtain- 
ing materials and funds, if possible, to construct urgently needed public school 
buildings (college, secondary, and elementary). 

Respectfully yours, 
F. A. Bev. President. 
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Exeter, Maine, April 5, 1952. 
Senator Marcaret CHASE SMITH, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Smairu: Please, please make your best speech, your most 
——e plea ever, in behalf of all the poor little kids in the poor little towns 
of Maine! 

Between babies, I teach in the rural school of Exeter, my home town. Eight 
years ago I began to serve my 4 years on the school committee. During that time 
I kept a group excited about building a consolidated school for our children. The 
result was that for the past 5 years, by taxation, we have raised $2,500 annually 
toward that goal. The school is still a long way off. This is a large sum of 
money for this poor town. Many of those originally opposed are now convinced 
that we need this school, but we cannot help feeling sorry for the oldtimers, whose 
savings are being eaten up by taxes. They have saved for a secure old age through 
depression and hard times, and the younger generation appears to ignore this by 
denouncing the little old’ schoolhouse where they got all the education they 
wanted, possibly more than they wanted. What was good enough for their day 
should be good enough today. 

You and I both know that there are many small poor towns in Maine whose 
school conditions are as bad or even worse than ours. There are Stetson, Etna, 
Newburgh, Dixmont, and Carmel in our own union. I hope that you will testify 
in behalf of Exeter and all the others before Congressman Graham A. Barden’s 
Subcommittee on Financial Aid to the States for Schoolhouse Construction. 

Our schoolhouses have small yards; very muddy right now, with no playground 
equipment. I lend my homemade slide and seesaws to the one near me. The 
others have nothing. Water has to be carried in an open pail from nearby farms. 
The buildings are hot in spring and fall, cold and windy in winter, and very poorly 
lighted. For heat we have the old iron stove. The teacher has to interrupt her 
teaching to put in more wood—cordwood often so heavy she’s exhausted from the 
exertion. That was O. K. for Ichabod Crane, but we have no Ichabods. 

A smart young lady with her shiny new B: S. comes enthusiastically in in the 
fall. Word gets around these days and she learns that within a 20-mile radius 
there are modern conditions and much better pay, so by spring she’s so fed up with 
the primitive conditions in Exeter and so amazed at having survived the year that 
she realizes she’s much too good a teacher to be wasted here. Off she goes to a 
$500-a-year increase, and word gets to the new recruits. Not another sucker can 
be lured into Exeter. Consequently what happens? A conscientious mother 
has to leave her home duties to go back to the schoolroom. Schoolroom? Ours 
are as outmoded as calling an automobile the horseless carriage And once 
mother gives in to becoming a disgruntled teacher again, there is no retreat, short 
of having another baby. Present school conditions discourage that. We are in 
a bad situation. 

Please, please make your best speech, your most convincing plea ever, in behalf 
of all the poor little kids in the poor little towns of Maine. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. KATHERINE P. PERKINS, 
Sednec Teachers Club. 


Nacoapocues, Tex., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. Wineate H. Lucas, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lucas: I have been informed that you are a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to explore school-housing needs over the Nation and to 
study possible Federal financial aid to schools as the need may demand. 

There is no district in the United States, other than those in federally affected 
areas, which needs new buildings any worse than does the Nacogdoches inde- 
pendent school district. Our citizens have recently voted a bond in the amount 
of $850,000 to meet this need. This debt, plus the old debt of over $300,000 has 
placed us under a heavy financial burden. I am sure that there are many such 
districts all over the country. 

In spite of this condition, however, our school board and local citizens would 
not seek aid from the Federal Government in the form of a gift. We feel that 
there has been too much done already in the form of hand-outs of Federal and State 
money. We believe that needed aid could be made available in the form of long- 
time loans at low interest rates if the Federal Government plans to enter the 
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picture at all. We sincerely hope that some thought can be given to such a plan 
rat ee any program which would give money to the schools, badly as help 
is needed. , 
We will be happy to furnish details of our needs and our financial obligations 
should vou desire the same. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. A. Copass, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
8 CHERS, 
CARTERSVILLE, Ga. 


Surveys of school-plant needs for Negro children have been completed in 
approximately 90 percent of the school systems of Georgia. In a few systems 
where bonding capacity has been utilized to the maximum, improvements have 
been made in housing Negro publie-school children. However, many counties 
in Georgia with a large Negro school population need total school facilities. 

During the present school year 1951-52 the State of Georgia is making available 
State funds for capital outlay. It has been determined that with the State aid 
now available, plus the maximum amount of local effort, many systems will not 
be able to provide the minimum essentials in school plants for their Negro pupils. 
The present State-aid program does not permit the use of State funds for audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums, which are a vital part of any school plant, especially 
on the secondary-school level. 

When the maximum of State and local funds have been applied on schoolhouse 
construction, many schools will still be lacking in total facilities for Negroes. 
Federal aid is needed very much to supplement. State and local funds. Georgia 
believes in local effort being put forth to the maximum before aid from outside 
of the State is requested. The effort being put forth in Georgia by the State and 
local systems warrants consideration from the Federal Government in helping 
to provide the minimum essentials in school housing for the youth of the State. 


THREE STATE COLLEGES OF GEORGIA 


The board of regents of Georgia has passed resolutions to inaugurate graduate 
instruction in education in the Negro State colleges as of September 1952. The 
same institutions have not vet met first-class academic college standards. 

At their December meeting, the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges approved the three Negro State colleges on the strength of promises 
made by the board of regents. 

These institutions are only in the process of development, and the minimum 
standards expected of these institutions do not provide equality of educational 
opportunity. These minimum standards also may crystallize into the maximum 
efforts exerted by the State of Georgia. It is therefore imperative that bill 
H. R. 4545 and other similar Federal aid bills proposing grants for school 
construction be passed. 


GENERAL HOUSING SITUATIONS IN OTHER STATES 


According to information gathered from reports of eight Southern States who 
are members of the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, housing 
still in use is as follows: Churches, temporary barracks, two-story lodge halls, 
tumbled-down shacks, other makeshifts unfit for human habitation. 


CONDITIONS WHICH MAKE IMPOSSIBLE TOTAL GROWTH OF PUPILS 


Teaching eight grades in one and two rooms; crowded conditions; insufficient, 
outmoded, little, and no equipment; insufficient water and toilet facilities; 
improper lighting; hazardous playgrounds. 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
Phoenix, April 21, 1952. 

Hon. Granam A. BARDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: It has come to my attention that your committee is giving serious 
consideration to H. R. 4545, which concerns itself with the immediate housing 
requirements of the Nation’s schools. A perusual of the proposed legislation 
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indicates that some constructive thinking is being done to alleviate the housing 
problems of our schools. The problem of housing is critical with no relief in 
sight as far in the future as 1960. Action on this legislation is needed immediately, 
though I would strongly recommend to your committee that the effective period 
of H. R. 4545 be extended beyond the next 2 years. 

The school housing situation in Arizona is particularly serious as reflected by 
the following data taken from the School Facilities Survey dated June 1951, which 
is part of Public Law 815, title I: 20 percent of Arizona pupils attended school in 
combustible structures; 27 percent attended schools having sites of less than 5 
acres; 16 percent attended schools in structures not designed for school use; 
60 percent of all classrooms housed more than 30 pupils each, with 8 percent hous- 
ing more than 40 pupils each. : 

To bring Arizona schools up to par as of June 1952, an expenditure of 
$44,000,000, more than was spent in the last 10 years, is needed. Of this amount, 
$15,000,000 cannot be raised because of low valuations per child and legal bonding 
limits. The current bonding capacity of 53 districts serving 16 percent of the 
students of the State is $100 per pupil.— Yet, by 1957-8, we conservatively estimate 
a 25-percent increase in enrollments. 

Passage of legislation such as H. R. 4545, is greatly needed. 

Sincerely, 
M. L. Brooks, 
of 


Superintendent Public Instruction. 


State DEPARTMENT OF PuRLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, Mont., April 21, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Batrtey, 
Subcommittee on School Construction, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: I am writing this letter in support of school construction 
legislation, particularly H. R. 4545. 

It is my opinion that H. R. 4545 will take care of the Federal Government’s 
contributions toward local school construction better than any bill which has been 
proposed to date. From reading the bill it appears to me that the major objectiors 
to any type of Federal aid for local schools has been met. The money is to be 
apportioned to the various State agencies on an equitable basis and the rules and 
regulations for distribution within the States is to be left to State law. The States 
will also set up rules and regulations concerning determination of priorities for 
schools receiving this aid. 

I certainly am in favor of H. R. 4545 and hope that your committee will see 
fit to recommend to the Congress the passage of this piece of legislation. 

Montana is in the same position as most States. Increased birth rates and 
increased enrollments, especially in the larger centers, have created a problem in 
school housing which cannot be met in many local areas. The migration of 
pupils from State to State due to the war effort together with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s projects in this regard has increased the need for some type of Federal 
legislation for school construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Connon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF Pustiic INsTRUCTION, 
Madison, April 21, 1952. 
Chairman CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to strongly urge favorable consideration of bill H. R. 4545. 

The question of Federal participation in the financing of school district activities 
is an involved and complex problem. There are some aspects of that financing 
down through the years that seem to lend themselves to Federal grants better 
than others. Personally, I believe that Federal aid in the constructicn of public 
school buildings is defensible and desirable. 

By virtue of the fine survey of school facilities made possible under Public 
Law 815, the needs of our public schools are now, for the first time, clearly known 
on a national basis. It is also obvious that, due to a variety of controls, many 
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of the States will be unable to adequately meet the needs indicated by the survey. 
If children are to be properly housed, some outside money is essential. 

Since 1945 the annual birth rate in Wisconsin has increased by approximately 
50 percent over pre-World War II days. Our 1951 birth rate was the highest in 
our history and so far our 1952 births are exceeding the 1951 figures. Wisconsin 
does not, as a State, participate in capital outlay expenditures of local districts. 
There is some belief*that our State constitution will have to be amended before 
that can be done. 

I would, therefore, urge approval of Federal aid for public school building 
construction as the best kind of Federal aid for Wisconsin. ’ 

Respectfully yours, 
G. E. Watson, State Superintendent. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NaTIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1952. 
Hon. CLevetanp M. Bamey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN BalILeEy: I understand your subeommittee is scheduled to 
meet on April 23 to study pending bills dealing with Federal assistance for school 
construction, ete. 

Enclosed please find copy of Resolution No. 191, adopted at the 1950 National 
Convention of the American Legion on this subject and which is self-explanatory. 
If consistent, I would appreciate your incorporating the enclosed resolution in 
the minutes of your hearing. 

Thank you for your courtesy and with kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mixes D. Kennepy, Director. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 


Whereas there are several million children in the United States who are receiving 
a substandard educational opportunity; and 

Whereas the resulting waste in our human resources at this critical period in our 
Nation’s history is a serious handicap to the preservation of the American way and 
constitutes a threat to our existence as a free people; and 

Whereas, in some States and in many communities it will not be possible to 
finance an adequate program of education without the participation of the 
Federal Government in the support of schools: Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, by the American Legion, in national convention assembled, That it 
reiterate the stand taken at the San Francisco National Convention, and urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact at the earliest possible moment legislation 
which will provide Federal aid to education without Federal control and with full 
preservation of the accepted American principle of the local management of 
schools. 


STATEMENT OF K, J. CLARK, SUPERINTENDENT OF EpucaTIoN, MosILk, ALA., ON 
ScHoot Buitpinc Ng#EDs, MosiLe, Awa. 


The Federal school facilities survey was made in the summer of 1951 by our 
local staff in cooperation with the State department of education. This survey 
was summarized by the State department of education, and it showed that the 
Mobile school system needs at this time, 518 classrooms to house 15,552 children 
who are not now housed properly. The survey found these 15.552 children, either 
in overcrowded buildings, in substandard buildings, or in half day session classes. 
The estimated cost to provide these classroom needs as prepared by the State 
department of education is $17,034,000. 

A study of our present school enrollment, together with our estimates of in- 
creased enrollments for the next 2 years indicate that we will have an increase in 
enroliment by September of 1954 of more than 7,000 additional students. If we 
are to provide school facilities for this increased number, we must provide a 
minimum of 265 classrooms over and above the current estimated needs, as shown 
by the Federal school facilities survey. The cost of providing these classrooms 
and the other essential building facilities needed to house the school population 
in the fall of 1954 will be approximately $5,000,000. This estimate is for meeting 
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increased enrollments and does not anticipate replacement of inadequate buildings 
now in use, nor will it relieve our present crowded condition. 

This means the estimate of $17,034,000 building needs of the Mobile school 
system as set by the Federal school facilities surv ey will need to be increased by 
$5,000,000 if we are to meet the school population needs for school year, 1954. 
This means that the board of school commissioners of Mobile C ounty, in order to 
properly house the school children are in need of $22,034,000 for buildings at this 
time. This population growth is largely a reaction to the Federal defense program 
carried on here since 1939 at Brookley Air Base, at the shipbuilding yards, and 
in other Federal activities. 

We think it proper that the Federal Government cooperate in the meeting of 
these building needs. With this in mind, we have filed applications under Public 
Law 815, and been allotted an entitlement of $8,141,791 under this law. To this 
date, we have been allocated $200,922 only, for the purpose of constructing one 
building. The funds for construction have not yet reached us, but we are pro- 
ceeding with building plans anticipating this $200,922 allocation. 

Our needs are for an immediate allocation of further funds on basis of Federal 
impact in order that we may meet housing needs of federally connected children, 
who are now the responsibility of the Mobile school system. We need immedi- 
ately the 8,141,791 entitlement funds as set up under Public Law 815 of year 
1952, if we are to satisfactorily meet the needs of the children of the system. 
This wil! not solve our total building problems, but would leave $22,034,000 less 

$8,141,791, or a total of $13,892,209 to be met from other sources. 

Our local resources for buildings have been practically exhausted, until new 
sources of revenue are tapped. We get a small amount of capital outlay funds 
from State sources, but unless major revisions are made in State or local tax 
resource for buildings, our only hopes for meeting these pressing needs would be 
through Federal funds. Such funds would need to-be secured as a general appro- 
priation for public school buildings, and should be in addition to that of caring 
for the federally connected children, as is now proposed by Public Law 815. 

These data are presented to you with a request that you see that it is properly 
presented to the congressional committee, now considering needs for public school 
building funds. 


OmaHA PuBtic ScHoots, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 15, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BatLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The legislation and Federal relations division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States requested that we give expression to 
our school building needs in the city of Omaha, Nebr. This formal statement of 
school building need is based on a very thorough school building survey taken in 
1950. We trust that this will assist vour subcommittee in exploring the school 
housing needs and in considering bills now before Congress to grant financial 
aid to the States. 

The pressure for new school buildings continues to mount in the school district 
of Omaha. A building program of $20,000,000 is recommended in the school 
building survey. The total need has been broken down on a priority basis. 
No. 1 priority projects involve an expenditure of $15,000,000 which gives ex- 
pression to the very serious, immediate school-building needs. The total cost 
of the elementary school buildings carrying a No. 1 priority rating is $9,418,600. 
This involves the construction of 15 completely new elementary schools and 17 
additions to present structures. 

The city of Omaha has been committed to a junior high school pattern of 
school organization. The facilities carrying a No. 1 priority for junior high school 
buildings amounts to $4,160,000. Furthermore, new wings are proposed for 
three different high schools which carry a No. 1 priority amounting to an ex- 
penditure of $1,755,000. Along with these building needs, sites will be required 
which will cost $774,000. All of these No. 1 priority projects should be con- 
structed within 5 vears in order to meet the housing and educational needs of the 
children of Omaha 

The total No. 2 priority projects will involve an expenditure of $2,600,000. 
These projects should be completed within 8 years. Contained in the No. 2 
priority needs are 2 new elementary schools, additions to 12 other elementary 
schools and the complete renovation of 1 senior high school. The expansion of 
present sites and the purchase of new sites will involve $675,000. 
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No. 3 and No. 4 priority projects should be completed by 1965. The projects 
carrying these two priorities will involve an expenditure of $1,487,000. 

Throughout the depression and the war years, the school plant in Omaha had 
been permitted to deteriorate because of lack of funds. Therefore, the board of 
education is now compelled to take cognizance of the physical conditions of its 
total school plant. A complete renovation and repair program has been initiated. 
In the past this program has been financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. However, 
this does not permit the program to be carried out quickly enough; hence it will 
take at least 10 years more to complete the total renovation program. A million 
dollars has been included in this expression of our total needs for the immediate 
completion of the renovation program. 

It is recommended in the school building survey that a bond issue be passed to 
provide these needed facilities at the right time. However, it is difficult to gain 
the necessary support during these periods of high inflationary costs. The school 
district of Omaha is the only district in the State which functions under a mil! 
levy limitation for educational purposes. Also, no financial assistance is received 
from the State. All revenue must be collected from taxation on local real estate 
property. The city of Omaha is definitely facing a serious financial crisis in 
terms of providing sufficient and adequate educational facilities. 

A copy of the School Building Survey of the School District of Omaha is 
attached for your information. The recommendation for the financial program 
contained therein has not been formally adopted by the board of education. 

It is sincerely hoped that this statement of need and the information contained 
in the building survey will be of benefit in your committee hearings. If you 
desire more information on the school building situation in Omaha, please fee! 
free to call upon us. 

Yours sincerely, 


Harry A. Burke, Superintendent. 


(The survey referred to is not printed, but is available for study 
by the subcommittee. ) 


Kansas STaTE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Topeka, Kans., April 18, 1952. 
Hon. CLevELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR CHAIRMAN BaILey: We wish to commend the Committee on Education 
and Labor for its thorough study of school problems which are national in scope. 
Public Laws 815 and 874 have been of great financial assistance to school districts 
in Kansas that have had federally connected children. 

Since Kansas is centrally located in the United States, this State has had 
numerous military installations reactivated and enlarged which are directly 
connected with the United States Air Force. Then, too, Kansas has Fort Riley, 
Fort Leavenworth, and two large ordnance plants—Sunflower Ordnance Plant 
at DeSoto and Kansas Ordnance Plant at Parsons. We hasten to point out 
that we have many school districts in Kansas that have had rapid growth due to 
Federal activities. In general, these impacts are most noticeable in the following 
areas: Wichita, Topeka, Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth, DeSoto, Parsons, Salina, 
and Kansas City, Kans. With the increased cost of school-building construction, 
we find that school districts in these areas are bonding themselves up to statutory 
limits. 

There are many school districts in Kansas that cannot vote additional bonds 
to take care of building needs for their school population. We are pleased to 
know that your committee is making an extensive study of the problems of 
giving financial assistance to districts that will have an impact of students 
federally connected as well as other areas where districts cannot provide adequate 
school facilities. 

The State department of education is conducting a State-wide inventory of 
school facilities. Definite facts and information in regard to the financial) ability 
of school districts to meet the problems of school-building replacements and the 
erection of additional school plants will, of course, be available when our study 
is complete. We regret this detailed information is not available for vour present 
study, but we do know that many Kansas districts are facing critical school 
housing shortages for which help is needed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ApvEL F. THROCKMORTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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SraTE oF CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION, 
Sacramento, April 22, 1952. 
Mr. Frep G. Husspry, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: I desire that, through you, the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor be advised that I unreservedly favor the enactment into law of 
H. R. 4545 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) and that I urge the committee to act favorably 
on the bill. 

In no State is the present need for public school housing more urgent than in 
California where a tremendous increase in population during the last 10 years 
resulting from the migration of people from other States has created a school 
housing shortage without parallel. In no other State have the people made 
greater effort to meet the needs of their children for necessary schoo! housing and 
in no other State is Federal school-building aid more needed or justified. I have 
noted these facts at this time to underscore my recommendations with regard to 
H. R. 4545. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education. 


Strate oF Utran, DerparTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
Salt Lake City, April 22, 1952. 
Hon. Grawam A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR CHAIRMAN BARDEN: I wish to urge you to support H. R. 4545 or similar 
legislation which may come before Congress for the purpose of providing Federal 
aid for school construction. Many of our States, including the State of Utah, are 
very much retarded in providing needed school construction to replace obsolete 
or dangerous structures and also to provide schoolhouses for the increasing number 
of children in our schools. Although the State of Utah has taken steps to provide 
some State revenue to assist local school districts, the amount provided is in- 


adequate to meet the needs for schoolhouse construction within our State. 
Your favorable action on this legislation will be of great assistance to the cause 
of education in our country. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. ALLEN BaTEMAN, 
State Superintendent of Public Insiruction. 
Copy to Hon. C. M. Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GrorGcE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am pleased to submit this 
statement in support of legislation to provide for Federal financial assistance to 
the States and Territories in the construction of elementary and secondary school 
facilities. 

May I take this opportunity to pay a well-deserved tribute to our colleague and, 
distinguished member of this committee, the Honorable Cle.eland M. Bailey, 
who has given a great deal of thought and effort to work out a solution to this. 
problem and has introduced one of the bills which is presently under consideration. 

Because of my keen interest in maintaining a sound educational program for our 
youth, the citizens of tomorrow, I have thoroughly explored the present situation 
not only in my own congressional district but also the over-all picture throughout 
the United States. I am sure this distinguished committee is aware of the grave 
crisis with which we are faced in our educational system, one more serious than 
ever before, just as we are beginning to catch up with the problems of population 
pressure and material shortages caused by World War II. This crisis threatens 
to deprive thousands of American children of an adequate educational opportunity. 

War and postwar conditions have brought about an acute shortage of school 
facilities. In certain areas of the country the need for additional school facilities 
is more critical than others because of population shifts to meet our expanding 
Federal defense activities. 
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Before we have met and solved the problems thrust upon us by World War II 
we are faced with the expansion of military installations, defense industries, ship- 
yards, and the stepping up of employment generally in our national defense 
program. All of these activities are present in my own district, comprised of 
part of Alameda County and all of Contra Costa County, namely, naval air station, 
Alameda; Parks Air Force indoctrination center; Oakland Army Base; Atomic 
Energy installation at Livermore; naval magazine, Port Chicago; and Camp 
Stoneman. In addition to these military establishments we have the reactivation 
or shipyards and numerous defense industries. This points up the fact that this 
area is essential to the war potential. 

During the past few years enrollment in primary and elementary schools in my 
district has increased to such a degree that it, has been necessary to operate on 
double sessions and in a great majority of cases school is being held in makeshift 
quarters—in community halls, church basements, stores, and private homes. 

California schools have not only had an extremely heavy and very sudden in- 
crement in their schoo] population but increasingly heavy demands will continue 
on their facilities through all grade levels for several years to come. 

It is my firm belief that school needs should be second only to defense and the 
Federal Government should assume a share of the responsibility of affording a 
normal program of education for the children of our country—children of service- 
men, veterans, and Federal employees. Can we tell the parents, who are work- 
ing for the national defense of our county, ‘We will put your children on a wait- 
ing list; we have no facilities?” Shall we merely let the children not go to 
school? 

Isn’t it desirable for the Congress to enact legislation to provide for a sound 
educational program? Our children are our investment in the future. Congress, 
as the lawmaking body, should take steps to protect that investment and our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Therefore, I urge that prompt action will be taken by this committee on legis- 
lation which will provide for Federal financial assistance to the States and Terri- 
tories in the construction of elementary and secondary school facilities. I pledge 
my support to obtain approval by the House so that we may save our schools 
from a situation which, to my way of thinking, could very well be a serious 
national disaster. 


Mr. Baruey. At this time the committee will stand in recess until 
9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee recessed until Thursday 
morning, 9:30 a. m., April 24, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 
Mr. Battery. The committee will come to order. 
At this time it will be the pleasure of the committee to hear Walter 
J. Mason, representing the American Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason, a member of the national 
legislative committee, American Federation of Labor. Iam appearing 
here today on behalf of the American Federation of Labor in support 
of legislation authorizing a program of Federal aid for public-school 
construction. 

I would like at this point to take the opportunity to commend you 
and the members of the committee for taking time out in this busy 
session to consider this most important legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor welcomes the opportunity to 
testify before your committee in support of legislation to authorize 
a program of Federal aid for public school construction. The com- 
mittee is considering this legislation at a time most appropriate for 
pointing out its need. The United States is now spending about $65 
billion for defense and foreign aid. We know that this money is 
directed to building up our economic and military strength and assist- 
ing out friends and allies. The situation that has developed through- 
out the world necessitates this level of expenditure so that the way 
of life we value, with its personal freedom and democratic institutions, 
will be preserved. 

All of the threats to American freedom and democracy, however, 
do not originate in the Kremlin nor can they be met by military 
rearmament, industrial expansion, or foreign aid. The growing 
deterioration of our public-school system is a striking example. Few 
will challenge the fact that education is the lifeblood of freedom and 
democracy. The American Federation of Labor is sincere in its 
belief that unless the situation in our public educational system is 
drastically improved, the future of this country is not secure. 
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The program of the American Federation of Labor in the field of 
education is a matter of public record. We pioneered in the effort 
to provide every American child with an education adequate to equip 
him to meet the responsibilities of good citizenship and to assure him 
equal opportunity for advancement in his personal life. Our first 
fight was to take children out of factories and seek State laws for com- 
pulsory school attendance. Our goal since that early victory is the 
continual improvement of the public schools so that the youth of this 
country, regardless of their economic status, their color or creed, will 
have adequate and ample opportunities for educational growth and 
development. 

The responsibility of providing public education has traditionally 
resided ir. the States and local communities. That is where it belongs. 
It was an accepted idea that, because the administration of education 
is a State and local function, the financing of education is a State and 
local responsibility. This concept led to the development of unequal 
opportunities for education in the United States. Children in richer 
States could get a better education than those in poorer States. 
Many States failed to divert adequate tax revenue to educational pur- 
poses. The inadequacy of such a system became more and more 
evident as the interstate rate of population migration increased. 
We realized then that while the administration of education is a 
State function, the urgent need to help equip every citizen to share 
equally in our democratic process is a joint responsibility of the 
several States and of the Federal Government. It is for this reason 
that the American Federation of Labor, for over 35 years, has sought 
Federal aid for education. 

The American Federation of Labor has formulated a 5-point pro- 
gram for Federal aid. One of the basic phases of this program is as- 
sistance to the States for public-school construction. The need for 
this type of assistance is so evident as to make further elaboration 
seem unnecessary. The first progress report on the school-facilities 
survey, conducted by the United States Office of Educatio. in coop- 
eration with the States, is a dramatic presentation of facts that are 
well-known by the millions of parents with school-age children. If 
we should bear in mind that only 22.59 percent of the school plants 
in the 25 States surveyed—and this figure may be projected as a na- 
tional average—were rated as “satisfactory,” the need to provide 
financial support for public-school construction is no longer debatable. 

I would like to mention at this point that I had an opportunity to 
observe the public-school situation in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands while on several visits to these islands during th» past few 
years. In Puerto Rico alone there are over 350,000 children of 
school age lacking educational facilities and opportunities to acquire 
any elementary education, and the majority of the school population 
are receiving instruction on a ha f-day basis. This situation is ap- 
palling, and yet the government of Puerto Rico has done more, rela- 
tive to its resources, on behalf of education during the last 50 years 
than any State of the Union. 

The job before this committee, as we understand it, is to report 
out a bill providing Federal assistance to the States and Territories 
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for the construction of public elementary- and secondary-school facil- 
ities. ‘The American Federation of Labor appreciates the opportunity 
to appear before the committee to indicate its recommendations for 
this legislation. 

We have always insisted that certain safeguards and conditions be 
written into a bill for Federal aid for education if it is to accomplish 
its intended purpose. These safeguards and conditions are essential 
if Federal aid is not to be used as an eventual wedge to secure Federal 
control of education. Our recommendations, as applied to a federally 
assisted school-construction program, are as follows: 

(1) Allocation of funds among the States on a basis of relative need 
and capacity to pay, with the poorer States receiving a greater 
allowance. 

(2) Requirement that States exert a maximum effort to finance 
their own school programs. Federal aid must supplement and not 
supplant State and local school-construction funds. If States grow 
to rely more and more on Federal aid, their prerogative to State 
control of education will inevitably be challenged. 

(3) Protection of the rights of minority groups. If separate school 
facilities are maintained for minority groups, a proportional amount 
of Federal funds must be allocated by the State for the minority 
groups. 

(4) Requirement that States publish a plan for the use of Federal 
funds, based on the relative need of all parts of the State, and is- 
suance of a subsequent report on how the funds have been expended. 
Full information to the publie will minimize the danger of Federal 
funds being used for political rivalry. 

(5) Federal audit of all funds allocated to the States. 

(6) Express denial of Federal interference in the State administra- 
tion of educational programs, with the exception of the safeguards 
and conditions stipulated in the law. We believe this to be an es- 
sential provision to assure full State and local control of education. 

(7) Inclusion of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Panama Canal Zone, American Samoa, and Guam on the same basis 
as the 48 States and the District of Columbia. There should be no 
discrimination against these territories. No attempt should be made 
to reduce their share of Federal assistance below the amount they 
would be entitled to if they enjoyed full statehood. Their educa- 
tional needs are far greater than many of our States. 

(8) Assurance that all schools constructed with Federal funds will 
conform to sound construction standards established by a qualified 
Federal agency. The American taxpayer should have some guarantee 
that his tax dollars will be spent on schools adequately built to serve 
educational needs and which conform to principles of wise economy. 

(9) Provision requiring the payment of not less than the prevail- 
ing wage rate for laborers and mechanics engaged in the construction 
of schools where Federal funds are involved, as determined by the 
United States Secretary of Labor under the provisions of the Bacon- 
Davis Act (Public Law 403, 74th Cong., approved August 30, 1935, 
as amended). The inclusion of the Bacon-Davis Act in federally as- 
sisted construction programs is firmly established. The table below 
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indicates the programs which include the act in the authorizing 
legislation: 

Bacon-Davis Act, as amended (includes all Federal construction) 
National Housing Act 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act 

Federal Airport Act, as amended 

Housing Act of 1949 

School Survey‘and Construction Act of 1950 

Community Facilities and Services Act 


The American Federation of Labor urges that these recommenda- 
tions be included in the bill reported out by the committee. We 
believe that they will provide the basic conditions to attain the intent 
of the legislation—to help provide every American child with adequate 
school facilities. They will assure a program administered equitably 
and economically and which will not threaten to destroy the Federal- 
State-local relationships in our educational system. 

The condition of our school buildings, which has become a national 
problem, is the result of many years of neglect and poor programing to 
meet educational needs. Over the years our country has grown in 
numbers and has undergone certain shifts in its population pattern. 
We have been forced to use much of our economic resources for the 
defense and aid of the free world. Our tax structure has been sub- 
jected to a radical change. These, and other factors, have left our 
school system cracking at the seams. 

The responsibility to face this situation rests with every individual, 
with every organized element of our society, and with all levels of 
government. At the moment we are concerned with the role of the 
Federal Government. We believe that the Government must embark 
on a long-range program involving an investment—and the money 
spent is an investment in our future welfare—commensurate with the 
need that has been demonstrated before this committee. A com- 
mittee bill, in line with our recommendations, will receive our fullest 
support. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, all I can say at this time to the com- 
mittee is that they have been one of the early advocates of public 
education in the Nation. 

My position on this committee, and my position for the city from 
which I come, where I served on the school board, is that there should 
be such a contribution made as will do the things that he says in his 
presentation. We should give every child under the American flag 
an opportunity to obtain a high standard of education. Without 
education we will drift into chaos. I think that is about all that 
1 can say. 

I am wholeheartedly. as the committee knows, for school con- 
struction after seeing the realities of the present situation in about 
nine States of this Union. 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Smiru. On page 3 of your statement vou state: 

Express denial of Federal interference in the State administration of education 
programs, with the exception of the safeguards and conditions stipulated in the 
aw. 


What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Mason. We believe that our educational system should be 
governed on a local or State basis. We do not want any Government 
interference in our educational system. 

Mr. Smiru. You say: 


With the exception of the safeguards and conditions stipulated in the law. 


What do you want to stipulate? 

Mr. Mason. As to how the money is to be spent. With regard 
to the money that the Government grants to the States for assist- 
ance in the school construction program, I think there should be 
certain safeguards to see that the money is spent wisely. That is the 
exception referred to. It has nothing to do concerning our educational 
system. It is limited to the money that is granted to the States in 
assistance. 

Mr. Smirx. Would you go so far as to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment should say that the building should be made of brick, con- 
crete, stone, or wood? 

Mr. Mason. | do not know whether we should go that far, but 
they should not be allowed to spend money in a program of this kind 
on temporary construction. We do not want buildings put up that 
will have to be torn down in 2 or 3 years. I believe this should be a 
permanent program, and any money spent for school construction, in 
which the Federal Government assists the States in financial grants, 
should have certain safeguards—proper lighting, sanitary conditions, 
proper space in the schools, that it be a permanent structure and not 
something that in 2 or 3 years from now we would have to come in 
and do the same thing over. 

Mr. Situ. Do you not have any confidence in the local school 
boards and the local counties and the local States that they are not 
going to permit flimsy buildings to go up? Why does the Federal 
Government have to say to the people of my State—‘‘You have to 
build this building according to our plans’’? 

Mr. Mason. They would not say that. They should say, “If you 
need schools and financial assistance from the Government, the tax- 
payer’s money must be protected.”’ After all, the money that is turned 
over to the State in the school construction program is the taxpayer’s 
money, and I am looking for some protection. I want to know how 
that money is to be spent. 

Mr. Smitu. | think the people back home are all taxpayers and they 
are just as qualified to say whether the school building is properly 
constructed as someone sitting at a desk in Washington. 

Mr. Mason. If that is the case, I do not see why they should object 
to having certain standards to meet in order to get Federal assistance. 
I am talking now about minimum standards. I am not talking about 
any standards that you have in mind—that it would have to be of 
brick. I think that they should have certain minimum standards 
that they would have to meet in order to qualify for assistance. 

Mr. Wier. Let me supplement that comment. We have an ironic 
situation all over the country today, and even in that very wealthy 
State of Minnesota. There are today these fast-growing districts, 
these impacted districts, impacted for reasons other than just military. 
The schools previously have had a normal load of about 1,000 to 400. 
There are these schools and districts where real-estate promoters go 
out and build up a couple of hundrd homes for sale. They are cheap. 
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They are in a loc ‘ation w hich makes it possible to get a home at a little 
cheaper price. I have in mind one of those districts where under 
normal circumstances the school district would have a load of four 
times what they are prepared to handle. The children have gone into 
an old deteriorated church that has been set aside as something that 
could be used. In the emergency they are using that church. In 
addition to that, they have gone over to a garage and rented a place 
where they can put 35 or 40 children under the supervision of a teacher. 
Under normal circumstances the State of Minnesota would not allow 
that because of the hazardous situation that would confront the 35 or 
40 pupils. It is a fire trap. It is not built with exits or anything of 
that kind in ease there is a disaster. It is damp. The lighting is 
inadequate. 

In the State of Minnesota, as in the State of Kansas, we do have an 
education department that does prescribe to these communities—let 
us see your plans; let us see if they meet today’s safety standards, 
health, light and ventilation. 

I saw some hallways in the school buildings 4 feet wide with about 
60 kids in the building. By no stretch of the imagination could those 
kids crowd through that narrow hallway in case of a scare, or a false 
alarm. ‘They would be jammed in there. And so our State prescribes 
hallways wide enough to unload in the fastest possible time. 

Mr. Mason. I read in the paper only last week that in nearby 
Maryland the walls of a school fell down due to inferior construction. 
That is an example right close to home. 

Mr. Wier. That is why I think, as Mr. Smith was stating, the 
State of Kansas should prescribe decent school planning with both 
State money and Federal money. 

Mr. Barter. If you will permit the chair to enter into this dis- 
cussion, may I say that there is nothing in H. R. 4545 that says that 
we are going to use Federal standards for construction. I do not know 
of a single piece of legislation in favor of making grants for the con- 
struction of buildings, school buildings, now before the committee 
that suggests that we use, or give the Federal Commissioner of 
Education authority in determining what the plans shall be. They 
are all predicated on the assumption that there are already standards 
set up in the various States, and the only requirement is that they 
meet the State standards. 

Mr. Mason. The only reason that we point that out to the com- 
mittee now is that some of the schools are built on a temporary basis, 
particularly in your impacted areas. I think that a program of the 
kind that we are talking about here is something that should not be 
set up on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Batvey. There is a difference in this course and the one to take 
care of your emergency created by your acute defense areas. That 
means this is a permanent program. 

Mr. Wier. I think we have to recognize that we have two objectives 
here. One of them is the so-called Federal impacted area bill. I 
think that we can all agree that if this world comes to another stage 
of peaceful relationships of trying to live together, many of these 
school districts that have been receiving Federal aid for additional 
school facilities will find themselves not needing those schools. I 
think some of the work is of a temporary character today that I 
would not condone as a part of the Minnesota school system. It is 
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set up temporarily. Much of it is wood and ought to be of fireproof 
materials. Most of the construction under the Wherry Act is wooden. 

Mr. Mason. If the Government does not set up certain minimum 
standards, some of these States might go ahead and ask for assistance 
to build the same types of schools that are now being built in these 
impacted areas. That is one reason why I think funds under this 
proposal should be used on permanent structures. 

Mr. Baitey. I would like to feel that whatever legislation we 
recommend would provide that the local school district would have 
to submit to their State school authorities that plans and specifica- 
ions for buildings shall meet the requirements of the respective 
States before a grant can be made. It would not be Federal control; 
it would be State control of their own business. 

Mr. Mason. The point is that the Federal Government under 
this bill would be required to assist the States, and I think they 
should have something to say about how the money is to be spent. 

Mr. Bartey. I take it that the Federal Commissioner of Education 
has a pretty thorough knowledge of the building standards of every 
State. We just conducted and we mentioned it in the brief—a 
national survey. All of that information is, or soon will be, in the 
hands of the Federal Commissioner of Education, and he knows what 
their needs are in each individual school district in the United States. 
There are 82,000 of them. 

Now, the questions that I am asking have a direct bearing upon 
the wisdom of what this committee is trying to do. 

Statistics released on Tuesday of this week indicate that our 
national income for December indicates that it would be $257,000,- 
000,000 for the year, if the entire year keeps up at the same level. 
I would like to ask you if you know what part of that national econo- 
my, or that national income, can be attributed to our defense plans 
and preparations for war. 

Mr. Wier. Preparation for war or for peace? 

Mr. Barney. Either one. Perhaps it would be better to say peace. 

Mr. Mason. I think that I mentioned in our statement that the 
budget this year is $65 billion for defense purposes. ‘There is another 
$8 billion or $10 billion that is also proposed under the Mutual Security 
Act. 

Mr. Bartey. I am not interested in anything in the budget par- 
ticularly. Out of this income of $257 billion, what I would like to get 
is just what part of it would not be in existence if we were not engaged 
in the preparation for war. In other words, would it be $200 billion, 
or would it be $175 billion, if we were not? What part of this national 
income, in this high level of prosperity the people talk about, is directly 
attributable to our preparation for national defense? 

I saw some figures some time ago that it was in excess of 35 percent. 

Mr. Mason. I would figure about 25 percent. 

Mr. Bartey. The point that I am trying to develop is this: If that 
is true, and something should happen to cause a partial or a full cessa- 
tion of those activities, what effect would it have on the national 
economy? If it is true that 35 percent is attributable to our defense 
effort, and if those defense efforts were to cease, that would mean, let 
us say, 35 percent reduction in the present employment. It would 
result in a 35 percent reduction in the earning power and purchasing 
power of the people of this country. 
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Now, the thing that I am leading up to is this: Do you not think 
that it would be a matter of national wisdom and that it should be a 
matter of national policy that some kind of program such as is evi- 
denced here before this committee, is needed? Nobody questions 
the need for immediate improvement in the school facilities of this 
country. Do you not think that it would be a matter of wisdom that 
we should be prepared in the event of a cessation of hostilities or our 
defense effort, and in the event of a general recession of business, that 
we immediately step into practically every community in the United 
States with an improvement program which, like the gentleman said 
yesterday, would not be obsolete in 5 years, a program which would be 
a benefit for 50 or a 100 years? . 

Mr. Mason. It would help to cushion off any curtailment of the 
Defense Production Program. 

Mr. Baruey. If there is any other justification for the program, it 
would be that it would be in the national interest to have a program 
of this kind either in operation, or ready to go in the event that what 
I have said happens. 

Mr. Mason. I think it would be a lot more practical than the WPA 
program that we had during the depression years. However, there is 
direct need now for more schools regardless of our defense effort. We 
are spending, as I stated in my statement, $65 billion in our defense 
effort to insure our security, and I think by spending two or three 
billion dollars on a program of this kind it would be money well spent 
in the interest of our national security. 

Mr. Battery. I would like to ask, from your knowledge of the 
building situation throughout the Nation—and I assume that you 
have knowledge of it—is there considerable evidence of the need for 
construction of schools and facilities in areas outside of your impacted 
defense areas? 

Mr. Mason. Absolutely. I do not have the surveys here that have 
been made, but I think your committee is aware of the House Labor 
Committee investigations that were made in the last Congress. 
On trips to several States the committee found dilapidated schools, 
and in some areas they found where the children used old and dilapi- 
dated busses. Conditions of that kind indicate an immediate need 
in the rural districts. We should try to consolidate rural school 
districts in some areas. I think some aid should also be given to 
providing school-bus transportation. 

Mr. Barvey. Is your group interested in any particular bill pending 
before the committee? 

Mr. Mason. Mostly the recommendations that are made here are 
included in all the bills. Take the first recommendation in connection 
with the allocation of funds among the States on the basis of relative 
need and capacity to pay. Now, that provision, I think, is pretty 
well taken care of by the Bailey bill, H. R. 4545, and the Elliott bill. 
I think it is also taken care of in the Mitchell bill. With regard to our 
second recommendation, the requirement that the States exercise 
their maximum efforts to finance their own school programs, that is 
covered in the Bailey bill and the Elliott bill. However, it is spelled 
out a little more in the Mitchell bill. 

Mr. Bartey. My colleague on my right, Mr. Irving of Missouri, 
who is absent this morning, recently introduced a bill. I wonder if 
that represents the thinking of the Federation. 
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Mr. Mason. Which bill is that? 

Mr. Battery. I do not recall the number of it right now. It is not 
essential that we go into the details. 

Mr. Mason. The Irving bill says: 

The amount payable to any State under this Act shall be 50 per centum of the 
cost of such State’s authorized school-construction program. 

I prefer the formula in H. R. 4545. 

Mr. Battery. Let me say to the witness that the committee has no 
intention of reporting any one of these individual bills. We expect to 
write a committee bill taking advantage of the provisions of all the 
pending legislation, and writing the best kind of bill we can. 

Mr. Mason. We believe that the poorer States should be given 
additional sums over and above the richer States. 

Mr. Battey. Distribution on the basis of need? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. I want to know which are the poorer States. 

Mr. Mason. West Virginia. They have spent more of their per 
capita revenue than most of the States, still they cannot take care 
of their educational needs as a richer State, like the State of New 
York which uses a very small percentage of their revenue for education. 

Mr. Wrer. I hope that you are not including several States that, 
for inducement purposes, induce industry to come to their States, 
make great concessions of taxable property. 

Mr. Mason. I am talking about the States that are exerting their 
maximum efforts at the present time. 

Mr. Wier. That is better language. 

Mr. Barry. One of the witnesses appearing before the committee 
some days ago gave us a report upon surveys conducted in the State 
of Michigan. Most of us get the idea that the State of Michigan is 
one of our extremely wealthy States and we get the idea that they do 
not need Federal aid, certainly not nearly so much as some of the 
other States, yet some of the conditions revealed in that survey of the 
State of Michigan were just about as shocking as were revealed in a 
survey of the State of South Carolina. I was greatly surprised at 
some of the statistics. 

Mr. Mason. I think all the States need aid in certain districts. 

Mr. Baixtey. I doubt if there is a single State, regardless of its 
wealth—New York, Massachusetts, California, and I know the situa- 
tion is bad in California—that does not have certain problems. I 
would not say that they could not be solved by the respective States, 
but they are not being solved. 

Mr. Mason. Particularly in the areas where we have migratory 
labor. I think there you have really a serious problem, especially in 
States like California and Texas. 

I do hope after these hearings are concluded the committee will get 
together and report out a bill. 

Mr. Barter. We have hopes of getting together on some kind of bill. 

Mr. Mason. This has been before Congress for a number of years. 

Mr. Battery. Do you care to introduce your associate? 

Mr. Mason. This is Mr. Sandman, a member of the research staff of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We have had hearings on this subject for a number of years and 
every time nothing happens. We hope this time our efforts will not 
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* in vain and that the committee will get together and report out a 
ill. 

Mr. Baitey. Thank you for your interest, your comments, and your 
thoughts. 

We will now place in the record a statement by Miss Selma 
Borchardt. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SELMA BoRCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON REPRE 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Walter Mason, repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor has fully and ably presented to you the 
earnest concern of labor for an adequate school building program. 

The stirring story of how our trade-unions, early in our country’s history, 
fought for the establishment of our free public school system, is a record of which 
we are proud. Labor has continued its fight for our schools for well over a 
century. 

Today we know that many States simply have not the financial means to 
finance the education and training of their children. But the well-being of every 
child is the Nation’s coneern, and the adult, untrained, and uncared for in his 
childhood and youth, is the problem not only for the State in which he was not 
trained, but probably even more the problem of the State to which he wandered. 
Hence, both to help equip each man to maintain his rightful personal dignity 
and to serve his Nation and his fellowmen, as well as to protect the richer States 
against the social and economic burdens which untrained migrants place upon 
them, the Nation must help the poorer States provide education and training 
for their people. Federal aid for education to us seems the only equitable practical 
way to develop such a program. 

So often and so long have we, the American Federation of Teachers, plead for 
Federal aid for education, that we feel that our friends, men like you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and like a number of other excellent men on this committee, must wonder why 
we come back again and again and again with the same plea. 

Of late, however, we have varied our plea. Today, we hope for a general 
Federal-aid program, but we ask for specific aid for specific purposes. We have 
long plead here for aid for essential services for America’s children; for aid for 
public school teachers’ salaries, aid for scholarships and loans for needy, worthy 
students, aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy and aid to help the States construct 
public schools. 

It is to this last point which is before this committee today that we address 
ourselves. You have had pages and pages of statistical data presented to you. 
Neither Mr. Mason nor I would reneat these to vou. But, I would tell vou that 
from the teachers, through our local unions and State federations, you will receive 
direct pleas and full data on their dire needs for schools. Just a case in point: 
Recently I was in New Orleans and overhead some teachers talking. “I have 55 
children in my room and they’re trving to put in about 10 more,” said one. ‘‘Well, 
you're lucky,” said the other, ‘‘you have seats for your 55 but. I—.”’ She did not 
finish her sentence. The first one cut in with, ‘‘T have 48 seats and floor space for 
4 more. That’s why I’m worried.” Right here, in the Nation’s Canital, a 
superb kindergarten teacher recently said, ‘‘I have 88 children in two shifts and 
this leaves me so little time to visit the homes of all of them.’’ Teachers in 
Minnesota have written us of children being pushed up against uncovered radia- 
tors and being burned. From your State, Mr. Chairman, I had a stirring letter 
from a teacher who said, simply, ‘“You see, these children often come from homes 
with leaky roofs and unsanitary accommodations. Life’s pretty tough for them 
when they have to come to a school which is as badly broken down as their 
homes.” We can cite you definite eases from State to State. But we’d rather 
have you individually hear these facts from the teachers in your own districts: 
get first hand data. And gentlemen, I believe you will, from our members. 

And we believe you will bring out a bill which will give our teachers hope— 
hove that they may teach in good, well-ventilated, well-lighted, well-heated 
school buildings where each child will have a comfortable seat and all the other 
equipment to help make his school life happy. 
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We have faith in this subeommittee. We believe you will act and will act 
generously. We plead that you act quickly. We would again call to your atten- 
tion-some of the basic safeguards which we believe should be written into the law. 

1. That Federal funds should supplement and not supplant State funds. 

2. That funds be distributed among and within the States on the basis of 
relative need and relative financial capacity to meet the needs 

3. That sound construction standards be observed in the work. 

4. That there be a State school building plan published in the State, and 
submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education before the Federal 
funds are spent. 

5. That trade-union standards be observed in the construction of the 
buildings. 

In closing, I wish again to join with my very able colleague, Walter Mason of 
the A. F. of L., in begging for adequate Federal aid for public school construction. 

Mr. Baitey. The committee will now hear Mr. Ostenberg, superin- 
tendent of schools, Salina, Kans. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. OSTENBERG, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, SALINA, KANS. 


Mr. Ostrenspera. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first I, too, would like to express my appreciation of the opportunity 
to appear before this committee. 

I would like to say that I am superintendent of schools at Salina, 
Kans., a city of about 30,000 people. Two years ago I was president 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association, and I am representing 
them largely today, as well as speaking for myself. 

I might say at the beginning, too, that relative to the question that 
was discussed about the States setting up certain restrictions and 
regulations for school construction, that in Kansas all plans for school 
buildings must be submitted to the State architect’s office and must 
be approved by that office before construction can begin. That is 
in line with what you, Mr. Chairman, mentioned relative to practic- 
ally all the States. 

Mr. Wrer. Is that also true with regard to our federally impacted 
school allocations? 

Mr. Osrenspera. Yes. All plans have to be submitted. 

Mr. Wier. All school construction must meet with the approval of 
your State architect? 

Mr. Ostensere. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. How about the department of education? 

Mr. Ostensera. Yes; it would have to be submitted, but the 
State architect has jurisdiction over whether the building is con- 
structed in such a way as to be the kind of building that meets the 
minimum standards of the State of Kansas. 

A survey in Kansas which was completed just a few days ago 
indicates that there is a shortage of 1,519 classrooms. The number 
of school systems involved was 235. 

I might mention here that I made a survey myself. A question- 
naire from which this summary was made was sent to 535 first-, 
second-, and third-class cities. A first-class city in Kansas is a city 
with 15,000 people or more. A second-class city is a city of 2,000 to 
15,000 people, and a third-class city is a city incorporated under 
2,000 people. 
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It is therefore evident that at least one-half of those schools in our 
State need additional classrooms at once. The survey indicates that 
Kansas needs 190 additional school buildings to take care of increasing 
enrollments. There is also a need, according to the survey, to replace 
174 obsolete school buildings in Kansas, many of which are firetraps 
and some of which have been condemned. The total number of 
rooms in these 174 obsolete buildings is 1,493. When we add the 
1,519 classrooms needed for increased enrollments to the 1,493 in 
present obsolete buildings which need replacement, the total number 
of classrooms needed in Kansas is at least 3,012, according to this 
recent survey. 

The total cost of these buildings was conservatively estimated at 
$77,000,000. It can be concluded that the building need in Kansas 
is in excess of $100,000,000, as the questionnaire was not a complete 
survey. 

Like all other States, Kansas has experienced a tremendous growth 
in elementary-school population. The accumulated increase in births 
since 1940 totals 108,552, an increase of 58.8 percent over 1940. The 
national accumulative increase was 58 percent, while the increase in 
Kansas has been 58.8 percent. With 30 pupils to a classroom, this 
would indicate approximately 3,615 additional classrooms would be 
needed to take care of the increased load since 1940. 

When I speak of the cumulative increase I mean the increase in the 
average increase in births over the 10-year period. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentlemen be in a position to state at this 
time how much of that need, approximately 3,615 additional class- 
rooms, has occurred in the past 10 years, or is that the situation as of 
the present? 

Mr. OstrenBeERG. That is not the situation as of now. 

Mr. Bartey. Will you enlarge upon that? 

Mr. OstenBERG. I] am not in a position to give the exact figures on 
that, but my statement a little later on will indicate that Kansas has 
not been idle in this respect. 

Mr. Bariey. Go right ahead with your statement. I will withhold 
questioning until you are through. 

Mr. OstenserG. There are some who might argue that Kansas 
has the wealth to take care of the entire cost of its school system, 
including schoolhouse construction. I think that all of us will recog- 
nize that Kansas is about an average State. I think we fall pretty 
much in the middle group. With normal birth rates and in the 
absence of inflation with high Federal taxation, Kansas would be in a 
much better position to take care of its own school-construction needs. 
The State has not been idle. Receipts from bond issues and building- 
fund levies for school construction have increased 2,112 percent since 
1945-46, while the total bonded indebtedness for city school buildings 
rose 176 percent from 1945 to 1951 to a total of $35,874,700. That 
answers your question, in a way. 

Mr. Bariey. It would, except that it has been confined to your city 
schools. 

Mr. OsteENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Baiiey. It would not give us a complete picture. 

Mr. Ostensera. That is correct. Expanding pupil population, 
coupled with inflationary costs, have made the general operating 
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expenses for schools rise to a point which demands almost confiscatory 
tax levies in many communities. 

Mr. Bartey. That is one of the situations that has caused an acute 
shortage in school facilities. The cost of operating the schools has 
mounted to such a point that it requires all the funds available to the 
school board to operate the schools and leaves nothing for construc- 
tion. 

Mr. OstenserG. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. I wanted the record to show that existed. That is 
pretty general throughout the United States. 

Mr. OstenBerG. | think so. Consequently, these communities 
have found it impossible to further burden their taxpayers with levies 
for school-construction purposes. 

Operating school budgets in Kansas have increased by over 
$63,000,000 since 1940, an increase of 185 percent. In spite of the 
efforts being made by local communities, the average of teachers’ 
salaries in Kansas for 1951—52 is still $355 below the national average. 

Some communities in Kansas, as in all other States, are undoubtedly 
able to finance necessary school construction. Other communities 
with large numbers of school-age children and limited resources are 
finding it impossible to maintain a normal acceptable program even 
with exorbitant local taxes. For example, one of the smaller cities 
in Kansas with a valuation of $455,000 at present has a school-bond 
indebtedness of $61,000, about 14 percent of the district’s valuation. 
At the same time, the total school tax levy is 21.674 mills, and the 
total tax rate being paid by that community is 55.095 mills. 

Mr. Baitey. Of which 21.6 goes to the school? 

Mr. Ostenpera. Yes. I might add there are others that go to 
the schools. That is a local levy, and there is a county levy of 2% 
mills and a high-school levy of 4}; mills that could be added to that, 
which is a part of the total levy. 

Mr. Baitey. Your total of 55.095 mills, speaking in plain English, 
and converting that on the basis of dollars, means $55 out of every 
$1,000? 

Mr. Ostensera. That is right. 

Mr. Baitey. I would say that that is unreasonable and exorbitant. 
You may proceed. 

Mr. OstenBERG. In spite of this extreme effort by local taxpayers 
of this city to maintain schools, the pay of its elementary teachers 
averages only $1,750 per year and the high-school teachers $2,000 
per year. 

This is an unusual circumstance and should not be taken as indi- 
cative of the average in Kansas. 

Mr. Baruey. I do not so interpret it. I would hate to think that 
that situation existed throughout the entire State. 

Mr. Ostensera. One of our second-class cities with a population 
of approximately 7,000 has an operating school-tax levy of 22.42 
mills and a local tax levy of 71.6 mills. This community needs two 
additional elementary-school buildings costing at least $500,000. 
The tax levy of 71.6 mills is already approaching a confiscatory limit, 
and even though it would be legal, as you indicated, for this com- 
munity to vote additional bonds for the school buildings, common 
sense indicates that it would be unreasonable to add the additional 
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tax levy necessary to pay such bonds to the already high local tax 
levy. : 

Like other States, Kansas has a great backlog of needed school 
construction. During the 1930’s when Kansas experienced the 
drought years and the dust bowl, there was almost a moratorium in 
school construction except for projects financed in part by the Fed- 
eral Government. Then came the war years when it was impossible 
to build needed school buildings. Both of these factors made two 
conditions inevitable. The first is that there is a backlog of needed 
school repair and replacement, and the second, which is the most 
significant, is that the high birth rate since the beginning of World 
War II has made so many additional classrooms necessary. 

In this crisis which is facing the schools so far as pupil housing is 
concerned, the Federal Government has its obligations to assist just 
as it has for floods, the building of highways, the agriculture relief. 
While there may be some controversy regarding Federal assistance to 
schools for general operating purposes, Federal aid for the construc- 
tion of school buildings is just as logical for the general welfare as the 
building of dams, highways, public housing, factories, and municipal 
airport construction. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Baiiey. Since the gentleman is a resident of Kansas and we 
have a distinguished member on the subcommittee from the State of 
Kansas, I am going to ask him if he has some questions he would like 
to ask his fellow Kansan. 

Mr. Smrrxn. What town did you refer to of 7,000? 

Mr. Osrensera. lola. My brother happens to be superintendent 
of schools in Iola. I should mention here that Iola maintains, along 
with the regular schools of kindergarten through 12 grades, a junior 
college of 2 years within that local tax levy. 

Mr. SmirH. That area that you speak of down in the southeastern 
part of Kansas, an old abandoned mining area, is one of the bad spots 
in the State, is it not? 

Mr. Ostensera. That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. You speak of a mining area there. Is that the lead 
and zinc mines? 

Mr. Situ. Coal. 

Mr. Wier. I have not heard too much about Kansas. I was not 
in Kansas on the committee trip that we made around the south- 
eastern and eastern part of the United States. As you say, Kansas 
is one of the normal and average States. It has industry and agri- 
culture and it is the center of the United States. 

Mr. OstenBerG. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Let us take, for example, that they have one of these 
depressed areas in the State of Kansas. Let us say that it finds for 
one reason or another that there is an influx of people; that many 
children are coming in. ‘They have nothing to tax except their real 
estate. Are there any funds in the State of Kansas entirely devoted 
to the purpose of furthering educational needs of any kind—any funds 
from a sales tax, income tax, or anything? 

Mr. OstensperG. Yes. Kansas supports its elementary schools in 
part by money that is derived from the sales tax. The fact of the 
matter is that 45 percent, practically, of the operating expense of the 
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elementary education in Kansas is borne by indirect taxes supplied 
by the State of Kansas. 

Mr. Wier. You have your opening and maintenance costs. 

Mr. OstenBeERrG. Right. 

Mr. Wier. I assume that in Kansas you also have the bonding law 
which is the only recourse for a school district, and that is the only 
recourse that a city has for raising money for needed physical re- 
quirements? 

Mr. OstENBERG. That is not exactly correct, Mr. Wier. In Kansas 
a number of vears ago there was provided a special law which permits 
a board of education to levy 2 mills on all the property in a district 
for building purposes; in other words, that levy can be assessed against 
the property for 10 years, and a district in that way may pay the 
building fund. 

For instance, my town of Salina has had this 2-mill building fund 
fora number of years. I was before that group in Coffeyville, Kans., 
and they had this 2-mill building fund. In Salina we raise about 
$75,000 a year, but of course it is not anywhere near adequate to 
replace and to build the buildings that we need ta our city. 

Mr. Battery. Let me interject. Apply that situation to the school 
district that you pointed out where there was $474,000 of assessed 
valuation and a bond issue of $51,000. 

Mr. Osrensera. It would not work at all. 

Mr. Battey. That 2-mill allocation would not give you much 
building. 

Mr. OstenBERG. It would raise about $1,000 a year, and you can 
imagine how long it would take to do anything with the buildings. 

Mr. Barry. It is not a solution to your difficulty. 

Mr. Ostensera. No; not at all. It will not resolve the problem. 
Those poor districts have to resort to a bond issue. 

Mr. Wier. A depressed school district that has an immediate influx 
of pupils or citizens there can resort to the construction needs by way 
of a levy on their own real estate, or by way of a bond issue? 

Mr. Ostensera. Or by both. 

Mr. Wier. In Kansas, in the case of a depressed school district, 
either in a fourth-class or an incorporated school district, or in a first- 
class city, in the case of needed new construction for additional class- 
rooms, they have only two recourses: one is the mill increase on their 
own district property, and the other is getting permission, which I 
presume is limited. by State statute. 

Mr. Osrensera. It is, sir. 

eMr. Wier. For bond sales. When you reach the peak of that the 
statute stops you? 

Mr. Osrensera. Correct. 

Mr. Wrer. As you pointed out, you have some districts in Kansas, 
particularly in this old mining district, where the 2-mill levy would not 
not be of any assistance. 

Mr. Ostensera. That is correct. 

Mr. Wier. What recourse has this depressed school district? You 
have a lot of them in Kansas. What recourse do they have for getting 
relief for two, three, five, or eight additional classrooms? 

Mr. OsreNBERG. There is no way for them. The State of Kansas 
does not provide for assistance of any kind in the construction of 
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school buildings. It is strictly a matter for the district. The State 
permits a district to issue bonds to the amount of 6 percent of its total! 
valuation. Then when it is necessary to raise additional funds th; 
district may go before the State tax commission and, in unusual cir- 
cumstances, it may be increased to 12 percent of the valuation of th: 
district. After that there is nothing to do. 

Mr. Wier. I was just coming to that question, because we had to 
ask it continually in the southeastern part of the United States. 

What has your legislature done since 1940 to open up the door and 
make it possible for these depressed school districts, which have no 
industry to tax, no wealth in their districts to tax, to get more money 
for school construction? 

Mr. Osrensera. There has been nothirg done, Mr. Wier, in the 
matter of school building. There has been a substantial increase 
since 1940 in the matter of State aid for elementary schools. The 
fact of the matter is that in 1940 the total amount appropriated from 
State resources for elementary schools aid was a little less than 
$2,000,000. It is now $15,000,000, but that is for operating expenses 
only, and there has been nothing done to assist in school construction. 

Mr. Wier. Nothing is available for construction? 

Mr. Ostenper@G. That is correct. 

Mr. Werr. I can criticise our own legislature because they are 
holding large trust funds that they will not release, and here since 
1940, with the picture that is presented to us today, there is rapidly 
increasing enrollment and the legislature has not made any move to 
ase the availability of funds for these districts. 

Mr. Ostenrera. For construction purposes. 

Mr. Werr. Our program here is all coustruction. 

Mr. OsrenperG. That is right. 

Mr. Bartey. Following up the questions asked by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, from what sources do the States get revenue, or does 
the State get revenue? I think that you mentioned a sales tax. What 
other form of revenue does the State government have? 

Mr. Ostensere. They have the gasoline tax for highways and thx 
State income tax. 

Mr. Battery. That State gasoline tax is pegged to support the 
highways? 

Mr. OsrensperG. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. What is the extent of the consumer’s sales tax? 
What is it? 

Mr. Osrenperc. Two percent. 

The elementary school law states specifically, or under a certain 
formula it says that the schools will receive a certain amount of money, 
and it is taken from the sales tax fund. Ta other words, approximate 
one-third of the total gross tax revenue goes for schools. 

Mr. Battey. Why not more than a third? 

Mr. OsrenperG. Well, they also support colleges and universities 
from this fund. I might add this one-third is from the law itself 
There is also a $12,500,000 fund from the sales tax that goes back to 
all the politica! subdivisions in the state to lower property taxes. 

Mr. Barttey. Does it go back to your county or municipality? 

Mr. Ostennera. Yes. 

Mr. Bartey. And would apply to a reduction on local levies needed 
to support your county governments? 
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Mr. OsTENBERG. County governments, city governments, schools, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Baiuey. Despite all the aid you are speaking about, the levy 
of 71 mills, it appears to me to be an exorbitant imposition in the way 
of taxes on the residents of any community. 

Mr. OsrenberG. | think that is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. Do they have a State income tax? 

Mr. OsTeENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Bartey. Do they have a State income tax? 

Mr. OsTENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Baitey. What does it go to? 

Mr. OstENBERG. It is not designated to anything, Mr. Bailey. It 
just goes for whatever the legislature appropriates the money to. It 
is not designated to schools or for any other purpose. 

Mr. Bartey. In other words, this goes into the State general fund? 

Mr. OstensBeERG. Yes, sir. This goes into the State general fund. 

Mr. Barney. What activity has been exerted by your State teachers 
association to correct this situation? 

Mr. Ostrensera. Frankly, Mr. Bailey, the activity of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association has been largely directed to the matter 
of getting funds for the operation of schools. We mentioned in our 
original statement, and you mentioned it, too, Mr. Chairman, that 
the increase in the costs of operation alone have been so tremendous 
since the war that we have tried to relieve that particular situation, 
and have succeeded in a pretty good way, I think. 

Mr. Wier. I would say that the Teachers Association of Kansas, 
on the basis of vour report and statement, have a problem of their 
own with regard to the schools in the State of Kansas, because the 
average salary of teachers in Kansas is about $350 below the national 
average. They have a problem there in addition to your construction 
problem. 

Mr. Ostenspera. That is right, Mr. Wier. The Kansas State 
Teachers Association, and the Parent-Teachers Association of Kansas, 
and the School Board Association of Kansas, are now centering their 
attention in the next legislature not on school construction funds but 
on State funds for the operation of high schools in our State. There 
are no State funds available for high schools support. 

Mr. Bartey. That is all local support? 

Mr. Ostensera. That is all local and county support; yes, sir. 
It is, of course, true that if the State contributes to the operation of 
the school then there might be a little more money for something else. 
But I do not think that Kansas is unusual at all in this respect. We 
all have difficulties in getting enough money to operate schools. We 
have to compete with every other industry, including the Federal 
Government, for personnel. 

Mr. Battey. Competition is keen from that source? 

Mr. OsrenserG. That is right. 

Mr. Batty. I have asked you a lot of these questions, Mr. Osten- 
berg. We do not want to impose on vou, but Kansas, and the neigh- 
boring State of Nebraska, are two of the States of the Union in which 
the major cost of conducting of the schools comes from local taxes. 

Mr. OsteENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. Have the States, for instance-—my State of West 
Virginia supplies a total of $72 out of every $100 expended for local 
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education. I think the local contribution in the State of North Caro- 
lina is 10 percent. You have that very great variation from little 
State support tn Nebraska and Kansas to the other extreme, where it 
is as high in some instances as 90 percent of the total cost coming from 
the State. 

Mr. OsreNBERG. I think that is correct, Mr. Bailey, and I ought to 
say so far as Kansas is concerned we are so far ahe ad of Nebraska 
now that would not be true today. That would have been true a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Battey. I see. 

Mr. OsrENBERG. The State of Kansas contributes 45 percent of the 
costs of elementary education, while Nebraska still contributes very 
little. When we add the residue sales tax and the ele ‘mentary school- 
aid program Kansas, as I said, contributes about 45 percent of the 
total cost of elementary education, which is also approaching average, 
I think, for one of the States. 

Mr. Battey. It nae a matter of curiosity that I ask these questions. 

Mr. OstenBERG. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Batney. I ran iito them in helping this subcommittee to draw 
Publie Laws 815 and 874. 

When you get ready to distribute that fund, and you want to lend 
assistance to Nebraska—let us say Nebraska because we have been 
talking too much about Kansas—vyou are up against this proposition, 
that Public Laws 815 and 874.is predicated upon the local contribu- 
tion, and when you go to distribute funds under Public Laws 874 and 
815 to a State like Nebraska, they get a major portion because their 
local contribution is greater than tn the other States. 

Mr. OstenBerG. That is right. 

Mr. Bainey. For instance, if vou go to lend Federal funds under 
Public Law 815 to school districts in the State of Nebraska, you 
would get three or four times as much as they might get in a district 
in another State because the local contribution is greater. I ran into 
that difficulty in drafting Public Law 815, in that we would be showing 
undue advantage to certain States because of their peculiar methods 
of supporting their schools locally. 

Mr. OsrensBerG. I might make this comment, sir: We are now in 
Salina just feeling the impact of a growth on our city because of the 
reactivation of the Smoky Hill Air Force Base. 

Mr. Baitey. I was going to ask you if vou had any Federal activ- 
ities out there. 

Mr. OsTENBERG. We are just now learning something about 
Public Laws 874 and 815. There are some things, of course, about 
them that are fine. One of the disadvantages, of course, is that in 
our own city now they are contemplating the building of some 500 
houses in one area 

Mr. Wier. That is the headache. That is our headache, too. 

Mr. OstenserG. Keep this in mind: If 900 houses are placed 
since March 1 they will not be on tax rolls this year, they will not be 
on the tax roll until a year from now. 

Mr. BaiLtey. How are those being built, privately or under the 
Wherry Act? 

Mr. OstrenBerG. They are being built privately under the Federal 
Housing Administration approval. That is the Federal Housing 
Administration, and they are being built with private funds and 
rented. A certain percentage will be sold but a larger percentage 
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will be rented. They will not be on the tax rolls until March of 1953, 
and taxes will not come into the Salina school district until about 
February of 1954. It means that the local district has, of course, 
to take care of it. 

There is another matter about Public Law 874 which bears comment, 
and it is that it is all based on average daily attedance. The funds 
are based on the average daily attendance. When you have had, like 
this past year—when you have had a lot of influenza, a lot of mumps, 
and seemingly a lot of everything, and attendance in some of the 
elementary schools has dropped to about 60 or 50 percent of the 
enrollment, then you just get 50 or 60 percent of your money and yet 
you have set up a school for the maximum average enrollment. 
In fact, you have to follow that policy, of course. 

Mr. Baitey. I had prided myself that we had covered every 
contingency in Public Laws 874 and 815, but we did not go so far 
as to cover that. 

Mr. OstenBeRG. I can understand that, sir. 

Mr. Battey. We did not quite try to meet a situation of that kind. 
It is a factor, however, and quite serious. 

Mr. OstenBerG. That is right. 

I would like to make one statement in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
ifI may. I donot want to leave the wrong impression of our fine State. 
Kansas, through the very fact that the communities have supported 
education to the limit of their ability, has a fine school system. If 
you look up the records during the war of the young men who passed 
the physical and mental examinations for military service Kansas 
ranks with the first three in the Nation. In fact, there is so little 
difference in the percentage of the others than Kansas that it is 
hardly worth mentioning. 

Kansas has a large percentage, a very high percentage, of its 
youngsters completing high school education, far higher than the 
national average. 

I wanted you to know that as far as the local communities in the 
States are concerned, that Kansas has exerted a great deal of effort 
to help. 

Mr. Battey. Health conditions are probably better than they 
would be in other areas, are thev not? 

Mr. OstenrerG. I refer not only to phvsical health but to mental 
health, as well. We have practically no illiteracy in our State. It is 
just a foreign thing. We have a highly literate population, and Kan- 
sas has supported its schools quite generously, I think. 

On the other side of the picture, if I may add th's in conclusion, 
Kansas is the producer of a great amount of raw material, and we buy 
all of our automobiles some place else, we buy our refrigerators some 
place else. Very few of them are made in Kansas. 

I happen to be interested in a farm out in western Kansas, and we 
buy—— 

Mr. Battey. Let me raise a question right at this point: Do you 
feel, then, that wealth is created in some other sections of the country 
by the use of the raw materials coming from Kansas? Do you feel 
there is anything wrong in taking a part of that income made indirectly 
through the efforts of the people of Kansas? Do you think there is 
anything wrong in spending some of the money back in the State of 
Kansas? 
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Mr. OstENBERG. Personally I do not, as long as the matter is safe- 
guarded so that the State of Kansas runs its own schools. 

Mr. Baruey. As long as we let the State of Kansas run its own 
schools without Federal interference? 

Mr. OstenserG. That is right. 

1 have some insurance policies; the moneys on those policies I send 
to New York, and there it goes to supplement the income of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Barney. I would like to say, too, that I think my State of West 
Virginia, though I am sorry to have to say this, has contributed more 
to the income of the State of New York than any other State in the 
Union outside of New York. I do not have any hesitancy in bring- 
ing some of that money back. 

Mr. OstenserG. We do it for highways and a great many other 
things through the Federal Government. 

I mention this because I do not think there is any danger in the 
thing that some people fear, that there can be control through the 
Federal construction of Federal school buildings, because when the 
buildings are built they are yours, and you run it, and that is true of 
the buildings built in the thirties, and there has been no control there 
at all. 

Mr. Barry. I have been going, ever since I was a Member of Con- 
gress, for aid for flood-control programs in Kansas and other States 
of the Union, and I do not regret having done it because I consider 
it a national problem which concerns not only the people of Kansas but 
the people of the entire Nation. Ido not have any regrets for having 
done so. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Smith, do you have a question? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have any remarks you would like to make at 
this time, Mr. Rees? You speak right up. 

Mr. Rees. I have no comment, Mr. Chairman, except this: | 
appreciate being invited to join with vou in this committee hearing 
this morning. 

The witness, Mr. Ostenberg, who is before vou this morning—we 
call him “Osty’’ at home-——was a former constituent of mine, who is 
still a constituent so far as his real home is concerned. He strayed 
away to General Smith’s district, and is operating there, but I just 

vant to say this much about him: He is a man who is respected and 
regarded as one of the outstanding school men of our State, and is 
doing a splendid job. 

Mr. Baritey. That is evident, Mr. Rees, from the presentation to 
the committee here. He evidently knows what he is talking about, 
and I think that he has brought us a fair examination and a fair 
explanation in his whole statement. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Ostenberg. 

Mr. OstenperG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartey. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from the superintendent of schools of the city of Washington, Dr. 
Corning. 

Doctor, vou may identify yourself to the reporter and introduce 
vour assistant there, and then, Doctor, vou may proceed with your 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HOBART WM. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cornina. I am Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools 
in Washington, D. C., and with me is Mr. Zellers, assistant to the 
superintendent, in charge of business affairs for the schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

I am appearing along with other educators representative of the 
NEA and the chief State school officers and lav organizations to 
express my feelings that there is a very definite need for Federal aid 
for schoolhouse construction throughout the Nation. 

The record shows that various school authorities have given ample 
testimony on conditions throughout the Nation which point to a 
need for additional school housing and other facilities. To a consider- 
able extent this growing need is occasioned by the financial inability 
of many communities to provide for their own needs. The situation 
in the Nation as a whole is typified by the very critical shortage of 
schoolhouse facilities in the Nation’s Capital. 

As superintendent of schools in Washington, therefore, I am 
adding my testimony, which will be limited to a discussion of condi- 
tions within the District of Columbia. 

I would like to interrupt my statement, however, to call your at- 
tention to the unusual situation which exists in Washington. This 
District and the schools are being supported, as you know, almost 
wholly from local taxes of various kinds, property taxes, sales taxes, 
income taxes, personal taxes, and other forms of taxation. And that 
the total cost of operating the District government comes from Dis- 
trict taxes, except for the amount of money which the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriates for the support of the District government. No 
special part of the Federal contribution comes to the schools as such. 
It goes to the general District fund and we undoubtedly do derive 
some slight benefit from it. 

In presenting our problem, it is important first of all to note that be- 
fore submitting the 1953 school budget estimates to the Congress the 
Commissioneys of the District of Columbia found it necessary to 
reduce the estimates for school-building construction and sites from 
$11,502,028, which was our estimate for the obviously needed build- 
ing program for urgent pressing building needs, to $1,004,000, so that 
the building program of urgent pressing building needs was virtually 
eliminated because of the unavailability of such funds to support this 
construction. This cut by the Commissioners was made necessary 
by the limited financial resources at their disposal. Obviously so 
drastic a cut from an estimate that had been carefully screened, even 
though made necessary by a shortage of funds, will have disastrous 
effects upon the education of children within the District of Columbia 
for years to come. Public schools in Washington are in urgent 
need of additional school facilities to care for an increasing and 
shifting school population. As Washington is a Federal city, since 
the beginning of World War II there have been an accelerated in- 
crease as well as extraordinary shifts in population throughout the 
city. 

In 1945, for example, the total public-school population of the 
District of Columbia was 86,915, of whom 49,377 were white and 
37,538 were colored. In 1952, the total public-school population was 
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96,310, 45,727 white and 50,583 colored. Those statistics demon- 
strate what is going on in Washington. As measured by schoo! 
population, the white population is being reduced very definitely and 
the colored population is increasing at a rapid rate. 

Mr. Baitey. Doctor, would you mind explaining a little more in 
detail what is happening there in the exodus of your white popula- 
tion to the suburban areas? 

Mr. Cornina. | think that the exodus of white population from 
the city itself to suburban areas is probably not much greater her 
than it is in most of the large cities. I just have returned from 
Dallas, Tex., this last week end, where I met with the superin- 
tendents of schools of the larger cities, and at that meeting, as at 
all of our meetings, there was a discussion of what we call the deca- 
dence of the American city, through the exodus of home owners into 
the suburbs and the increasing tendency there now is for the exodus 
of business into the surrounding areas. 

Mr. Batiey. I was just going to ask on that point. I notice a lot 
of your business firms in the city of Washington are erecting stores 
and other activities in the area immediately surrounding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Cornina. Of course, that affects tax valuation, you see. 

Mr. Bartey. Now, what is causing that? Is that for the con- 
venience of the customers, or is it because they would receive a more 
favorable tax consideration in the suburbs than they receive in 
Washington? 

Mr. Cornina. I do not think I would be equipped to answer that 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Battrey. However, it is a factor? 

Mr. Cornina. It is a definite trend, and it is a factor, yes. 

Mr. Battey. The general from Kansas here suggests that the 
traffic situation, and the availability of highways adds to that trend 
very considerably. 

Mr. Cornine. Parking, and those other factors that you mentioned 
I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. Batrtey. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Cornina. As far as the point is concerned, that is the point 
I am interested in, of course we do have the exodus of the white 
population as measured by school population at least, and the very 
rapid influx of colored population which complicates our problem 
considerably. 

Mr. Battey. Is that a natural growth of colored population of the 
city, or is that due to new ones coming in? 

Mr. Cornina. It is due to new ones coming in. Of course, both 
factors operate. There is the increased birth rate, which operates 
very definitely there. But there is also an influx of new families 
into the community. 

Mr. Battery. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Cornina. In addition to this 34-percent increase in colored 
pupils during a 7-vear period, complete new areas of the city have 
been developed for both white and colored where there were no schoo! 
facilities available at all. 

If you gentlemen have not had the opportunity to do so, I think 11 
would be very interesting if you were to drive into the far northeast 
or southeast sections of the city, across the Anacostia River, to sec 
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the tremendous housing developments put in there, and the con- 
gestion and the piling up of population in areas where just a few years 
ago were open space, and that is going on even yet. 

Enormous contracts are being let for these big housing projects 
which concentrate our child population in areas where we do not 
have the facilities to serve them. 

This has caused numerous problems in school administration— 
such as overcrowding, double and triple shifts, and a general lack of 
adequate facilities in new areas as contrasted with numerous school 
facilities in older areas where the population has declined. In an 
effort to accommodate the increase in colored population since 1947, 
and because of the drop in white school population, 15 school buildings 
have been changed from white to colored use. In addition to this, 
at the present moment the Board of Education is considering the 
recommendations of the Superintendent for the transfer of two more 
schools. 

The following figures record the annual requests for capital outlay 
construction and sites made by the Board of Education and the actual 
amounts appropriated by Congress since the fiscal year 1947. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before reading that table to you, may I 
remind you that the Board of Education in the District of Columbia 
is an autonomous body except in regard to fiscal matters. Its budget 
and fiscal considerations clear the Commission of the District of 
Columbia, where changes may be made. They clear the budget, 
become a part of the President’s budget, and finally are acted upon 
by the House and the Senate, and in some instances by conference 
where there is disagreement. 

Some mention was made while my friend from Kansas was testifying 
about the State legislature. 1 am speaking this morning to representa- 
tives of our legislature who determine these things. Lut it is very 
significant that the very carefully considered recommendations of the 
Board of Education for buildings have been in almost every instance 
materially reduced in this process the budget goes through before it is 
finally approved. Some of it has happened in the Office of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and some of it here on 
the Hill. 

[ will just read the even numbers, if | may, and it will simplify it, 
I think. 

In 1947, the request of $6,000,000 was reduced to $2,500,000. 

In 1948 the request of $7,700,000 was reduced to $3,600,000. 

In 1949 the request for $10,656,000 was reduced to $4,545,000. 

In 1950-——that is the one year in this bracket of vears where there 
was a slight increase. Our request was for $2,065,000 and we finally 
came out with $2,300,000. But that was due to a supplemental 
appropriation which was approved for an emergency situation. 

In 1951 the request for $9,000,000 was reduced to $4,420,000. 

In 1952 the request for $8,276,000 was reduced to $6,285,000. 

Then I mentioned a moment ago that the request for 1953—our 
request for $11,502,000 was reduced to $1,004,000, as it is now before 
the Senate for action. 

Mr. Battry. Do you have this totaled? 

Mr. Cornina. | do not have them totaled. 
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There is some overlapping in these because some projects overlap 
from year to year. 

Mr. Baitey. Roughly, what percentage of your requests ar 
received in actual appropriations? 

Mr. Cornina. I would say, sir, even excluding 1953, where the most 
drastic cut was made, that we have not received as much as 50 percent 
of our request. It would be more nearly 35 percent if we included the 
1953, where the cut was from $11,000,000 down to $1,000,000. That 
is, of course, very drastic. 

Mr. Baiuey. In the absence of getting the appropriations requested 
what are you doing in these new localities, these new housing 
developments? 

Mr. Corninc. We have schools tremendously overcrowded on 
double shifts, in some instances on triple shifts. Right at the moment 
we do not have any on double shifts but there will be some next year. 

Mr. Battny. You mean on triple shift? 

Mr. CorninG. On double and triple. We have had some on as 
high as triple shift. 

Mr. Battey. What type of building are you using in the absence of 
a permanent structure which you are requesting funds for? 

Mr. CorninG. We have not used any temporary buildings recently 
at all. We are crowding the facilities that we do have rather than 
going into temporary construction on the theory that there is still 
in existence, when you observe them throughout the city of Wash- 
ington, Government buildings which were erected as temporary 
structures which are still very much in use, and they do cease to be 
temporary and become permanent structures. 

Mr. Bartey. May I at this point state, and I think this should be 
in the record, that your total request in the period 1947 through 1953 
combined is $56, 450,000, of which you actually received $24,799,000, 
which is considerably less than 50 percent. 

Mr. Corning. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for adding 
that to the record. 

Recently at the request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Board of Education app roved a 6-year building-con- 
struction plan estimated to cost $70,771,000, which it is believed will 
provide for the present actual needs as well as those that can be 
conservatively estimated for the next 6 years. There are 70 projects 
included in this program and the projects are rated as to priority 
but with sufficient flexibility to allow for any changes in present 
utilization, deletions, or additions that may become necessary due 
to shifts or increases in population, or for any other reasons. 

After a careful review of the entire situation the superintendent ts 
of the opinion that the building program as outlined must be accom- 
plished in order to avoid serious damage to the educational program 
and to the growth and development of boys and girls in the Nation's 
capital. Furthermore, judging by past experience and by present 
financial conditions it is obvious that this building program cannot 
be realized within the framework of local financing and that. therefore 
Federal aid to school house construction in the District of Columbia 
is a prime necessity. 

The lack of adequate appropriations in the past has resulted in 
serious problems for the school administration such as student strikes 
protestants, lawsuits, and other dissatisfactions, all of which could 
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have been prevented had adequate funds been available to take care 
of the construction program as recommended by the superintendent 
of schools and approved by the Board of Education. 

I would like to interrupt here to give vou a specific example. Dur- 
ing the past school year we had a very serious situation in the Paine 
School here in Washington, a colored elementary school, and you 
gentlemen undoubtedly saw in the paper that parents withheld their 
children for a week or 10 days from attending that school. 

Mr. Baruey. I do recall the incident. 

Mr. Cornina. Let me give you the history of that. 

Back in 1946, when we were preparing our 1947 budget estimate, 
the Superintendent recommended, and the Board requested, an appro- 
priation for an addition to the Paine School, anticipating away back 
there that the school would be overcrowded. The money was denied 
in 1947; it was requested again in 1948 and it was again denied. It 
was requested once again in 1949, and again it was denied. In 1950 
no District agency submitted capital outlay requests because of a 
peculiar financial situation in that particular year, and at the request 
of the Commissioners everybody withheld. In 1951 we requested 
the Paine School addition again, and in 1952 we got money for the 
construction, and it is now under way. But in the meantime that 
Paine School became so overcrowded that it was necessary to send 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children to a school much farther 
away, and farther away than we could normally justify for children 
to go. And that did not give relief enough because the first, second, 
and third grades of that school have so many children that eight 
classes were on double shift. That is, one group came in in the 
morning and another group came in in the afternoon, the two groups 
occupying the same room. That is a pretty dramatic scene, but 
that is what happened, and that is what has happened in many, 
many instances, and my feeling is that while this local financing is 
dependent wholly upon, that sort of thing is going to go on because 
included in the $11,000,000 that we requested in the 1953 budget 
are school projects just as urgently needed as was the Paine addition, 
and in the early stages of those projects a reenactment of the thing 
that happened at the Paine School, which is most disastrous. 

Concluding, then, because the needed funds have not been available, 
the present lag is extensive and therefore fraught with very real 
dangers. The Superintendent of Schools in Washington, D. C., 
strongly advocates the enactment of legislation which will provide 
Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories and to the 
District of Columbia for the construction of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bariey. Doctor, would you mind enlightening the committee 
on the peculiar fiscal set-up here in the District, as to the local con- 
tribution for the schools? We are talking about lack of adequate 
Federal appropriations. Just what part are the residents of the 
District of Columbia contributing? What are your tax rates? What 
about the assessments of property? 

Mr. Cornina. I cannot give you that detail. I would have to 
supply it. 

But let me put it this way: I believe—and these are very rough 
figures, because | am not entirely familiar with it—the total cost of 
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operating the District Government is around $120,000,000 to $125.,- 
000,000 a year, of which the Federal Government contributes $11—— 

Mr. Baitey. Eleven or twelve millions, as I recall. 

Mr. Cornina. Yes. All of the rest of it comes from the local taxes 
I referred to, property tax, income tax, sales tax, and then, curiously 
enough, that money, our local taxes, as you know, go into the General 
Treasury and are available to us for our needs only as appropriated 
to us by Congress. 

Mr. Bartey. On recommendation of your city commission? 

Mr. Cornina. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Does your school board deal strictly with your 
District House and Senate Committees, or do they deal with— 

Mr. Corninc. We go through the Commissioners on all fiscal 
matters, and therefore, on coming to you on financial requests, we go 
through the Commissioners and our budget would become a part of 
theirs. 

Mr. Battey. Any increase of the Federal appropriation would go 
into the general jackpot at the disposition of vour Commissioners, and 
if we restored that cut that has been made in vour appropriations you 
have no assurance that it would go to schools? 

Mr. Cornina. I do not think it is allocated to any agency. I think 
it goes into the general District fund from which moneys are expended 
for all of the agencies. 

Mr. Battey. Have you any questions, Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Corning, have you any children in the District now that you 
cannot provide a full day’s education to, of school age? 

Mr. Cornina. Not right at this minute. However, we have had. 

Mr. Wier. You have had? 

Mr. Corninc. Yes, sir. We have had as many as 9,000. 

Mr. Wier. Nine thousand that could not find 

Mr. Corninc. We have had to resort to half-time instruction, 
where one group of children comes in in the morning and leaves at 
noon, and another group comes in at noon and stays for the afternoon. 

Mr. Wisr. Now, if vou have had this in the past—if vou have had 
those circumstances, and do not have them today, where you are 
providing a full dav’s education for all of the children, is it because 
you have been able to construct some new schools out of these twenty- 
odd-million dollars that you have got since 1947? 

Mr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrer. By the way, are those requests which you have enu- 
merated here solely for construction purposes? 

Mr. CornrinGc. For construction and sites. I do not include any 
equipment among this. It is just construction and sites. 

Mr. Wier. That is the fiscal program of the department. 

Mr. Cornina. That is correct. 

Mr. Wier. How many schools did that $20,000,000 make available 
to you, or was it additions? 

Mr. Cornina. I cannot give vou, going back over that number of 
vears, how many. I can supply vou with that, however. 

' Mr. Wier. Never mind supplying it. I thought that you might 
have it. 

Mr. Corning. This might be interesting, along that line, for you 
to know: We have nine building projects now under contract. 
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Mr. Wier. You say under contract? 

Mr. CorninG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wier. None. Is that new buildings? 

Mr. Cornine. Yes. Or major additions to buildings. New 
buildings. 

Mr. Wier. New buildings? 

Mr. CorninG. Yes; or major additions to buildings. 

Mr. Wier. Then I would gather, with your cut in this year in your 
request made for $11,000,000, the Commissioners, as I understand it, 
cut it to one-million-and-some-odd dotlars? 

Mr. Cornina. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. And is that on the assumption—and you certainly 
should be able to grasp their motives—is that on the assumption, now, 
that you have eased off on the double classes, doubling up now is over, 
and you are now in better shape, and so they cut you to 1 million? 

Mr. Cornina. | think—if you want my personal opinion; I cannot 
speak for the Commissioners—I think thet was done solely for the 
financial limitations. For example, the pay raises as of this current 
year affected it. 

Mr. Wser. The Congress will probably want you to absorb those, 
too. That is the trend around here. It is a most disappointing 
trend. The most disappointing thing around here that | bave wit- 
nessed is the action of the last session and this session of Congress. 
They voted the Federal postal and other employees a pay raise, and 
then this year they turn around in their hysteria and say vou have to 
absorb it. 

Mr. CorninG. Yes, sir; it is a very critical situation. But I am 
positive the Commissioners are fully aware of the need for these 
buildings here; that is, the buildings that were included in the 
$11,000,000 request. 1 am positive of that because while we do not 
have at this time, at this moment, any classes on double shift, we do 
have buildings seriously overcrowded, and we are using areas in 
buildings which were not designed for classrooms, as makeshift 
arrangements. 

So the point that | am making is that part time alone is not the sole 
criteria of whether or not you have adequate facilities. The size of 
the classes, the overcrowding of buildings, the use of areas which were 
not designed for classrooms at all, all of those things are indicative of 
the need for additional facilities, and then we know there is going to 
be more part time unless we can go further in the building program 
than we anticipate at this time. 

Mr. Wier. Well, Mr. Corning, I have great respect for you. I 
know that you are wrestling with a problem, and I know that you have 
that problem, and if you did not love your profession and your art, 
and your hopes of benefiting this situation, | think you would be 
crazy to even stay here. 

Mr. Corntna. Maybe I am, anyway. 

Mr. Wier. But this is going to be a little different problem, Mr. 
Bailey. We have talked about the legislatures of the States and the 
possessions doing something to help in the construction need of their 
school districts in their various States. 

Mr. Barttey. Would the gentleman suggest that we should begin 
our criticism a little nearer home? 

Mr. Wier. We are coming to that now. 
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Mr. Corning here indicates for normal and up-to-date needs for 
adequate housing of the pupils that are entitled to and should have 
an education he is going to have to have $70,000,000. That is your 
budget. 

Mr. Corninea. In the next 6 vears. 

Mr. Wier. In the next years. That is one that is going to bounce 
right back in the Congressmen’s laps. You are going to have to 
accept the $70,000,000, in other words, of the District of Columbia 
without anyone else to blame for it like you blame the State legis- 
latures and the people of the districts. Where Kansas might have a 
number of very serious problems, or Oklahoma or Minresota, it is 
perfectly legitimate and proper to ask what the State is doing about it, 
and why aren’t you doing more by your school problem. But here 
you have a battle right here on the Hill for the whole $70,000,000. 

Mr. Corninec. That is correct. 

Mr. Wier. | wish you luck. 

Mr. Corninc. May I supplement what you just said—and I appre- 
ciate your wishing me luck. I hope that it is prophetic. 

May I say that there has been reference here made to Nebraska, 
and I am overjoyed to find in the distribution of funds that the people 
of Nebraska get a break. I was for 7 years superintendent of schools 
in Omaha, Nebr., and battled there with the financial problems that 
State has been faced with for a great many years, right up to the very 
point you just mentioned, namely, the necessity for the State to do its 
fullshare. We recognize that in Nebraska. There was the obligation 
of the State to do its full share before there would be any appeal for 
Federal assistance. So we worked there, all of us, with the State 
legislature to up their local State contribution there in the State of 
Nebraska. 

As you said here, sir, the only place we have to come is. right to our 
legislature, which is the Congress of the United States, and that is 
one reason which-—— 

Mr. Battey. May Lask a question on this point? From some news- 
paper articles, and a discussion of your reorganization plans, I got the 
impression there is nothing in the law which permits the voting of a 
bond issue here. 

Mr. Cornina. No, sir. Nor a borrowing program of any kind. 

Mr. BaiLey. You cannot even borrow money. 

Mr. Cornine. That is correct. 

There is the history of the Capper-Crampton Act here which made 
possible the loan to the District of monevs for the acquiring and 
developing of parks within the District of Columbia, of money to be 
paid back through annual appropriations. You may have observed 
in the press that I have ever since I have come to Washington 6 vears 
ago been advocating the desirability of some kind of a borrowing pro- 
gram. I think it is not logical in any sense to request or to insist that 
the taxpayers at this particular moment bear the complete program 
for the building of a big construction program for buildings that are 
going to last for 75 or 100 years. I believe that certainly those costs 
should be amortized over a period of vears, and with the precedent of 
the Capper-Crampton Act, where there was borrowing from_ the 
Federal Government, the Federal Government rec ognizing its obliga- 
tion to the District in that respect, it would seem to me the door is 
rather ajar for the consideration of some such plan here. I have made 
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hundreds of speeches throughout the city on this thing, and I have 
reported to the Board of Education, and they have twice approved 
the plan but nothing has come of it. However, I am convinced that 
we are not going to adequately house or serve the children in the 
schools of Washington on a pay-as-you-go plan within the framework 
of local taxation. 

Mr. Wier. You have no taxing authority of your own? 

Mr. Corninea. No, sir. 

Mr. Wier. If vou need $10 tomorrow you have got to ask the 
Board of Commissioners for $10? 

Mr. Cornina. It is virtually that. They levy taxes, of course. 
But we do not handle a cent of the money ourselves. 

Mr. Zellers here is in charge of that vast budget of ours which in the 
present form is before the Senate. 

We came to the House with approximately a $26,000,000 budget 
for the schools and how we will come out vet remains to be seen. 

Mr. Wier. Who pays your personnel? 

Mr. Cornina. They are all paid out of the general fund. We get 
Federal warrants. 

Mr. Wier. You do not have any payrolls to wrestle with? 

Mr. Cornina. Yes; we have a payroll to wrestle with but we do 
not pay out the money. We make out the payroll and submit it to 
the District, and from the District 1t comes to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Battery. Have you any questions, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Bairey. I think that this committee has a better understanding 
of the peculiar problems that face vou here in the District government. 
None of the members of this subcommittee are members of my Dis- 
trict Committee for the District of Columbia. I have had a general 
knowledge and information on the situation, but I did not know that 
it was quite so complicated as your statement here indicates, and the 
helplessness the local Board of Education finds itself, as part of the 
creneral set-up. 

Mr. Cornina. I can see the contrast, coming from out in the States, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and here; I can see a very great difference in the 
fixity of things, the very little bit of leeway, which the Board of Edu- 
cation has, no leeway, irdeed, in any fiscal matter whatever. 

Mr. Bartey. Do you concur in the idea that the situation as you 
know it here at home, and the information vou have of it throughout 
the country, is such that there is a justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment lending aid in the field of construction? 

Mr. Cornina. Very definitely, sir; that is my personal opinion very 
definitely, and I am very familiar with the situation all over the 
country. 

Mr. Battey. I take it in the case that you succeed in drafting the 
legislation the District of Columbia would like to be included. 

Mr. Cornina. May I say, sir, that we are still part of the Urited 
States, though maybe a remote part, but as the Federal city we are a 
part of the United States and some legislation has been enacted which 
has included all the other elements in this great country of ours except 
the District of Columbia, and I think you may know some of them. 

Mr. Battey. Do you refer to Public Law 815? 
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Mr. Cornine. | do so very diffidently, and yet may I call your 
attention to the fact in that connection if it is difficulty caused by 
Federal operation everything in Washington is caused by Federal! 
operation. The city exists for the Government of the United States, 
and whatever the Government says reflects right back here. 

Mr. Battey. I was just talking about the impact here. 

Mr. Cornina. May | leave it, sir, that we do want to be considered 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Baitey. I am sure the committee thought the Congress was 
making pretty liberal contributions in the way of appropriations, and 
your difficulties here in the District could be handled here by Congress. 
That was your major reason for not being included in Public Law 874, 
but from your statement here, and the figures submitted, it is clear 
the Congress is at least not living up to our expectations. 

Thank you, Dr. Corning. We all realize you have a problem, and 
we will see that you get just as much consideration as the problem in 
any other State when we get around to the drafting of some legislation. 

It is a pleasure to have had you come up. 

Mr. Corning. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It 
pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Barttey. At this time the committee will stand in recess until 
9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 





FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
AID TO EDUCATION 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1952 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EpucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a.m. pursuant to recess, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Wier, and Smith. 

Also present: John S. Forsythe, general counsel to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Battey_. The committee will be in order. 

In view of the large number of witnesses that are present to be 
heard or will be available to be heard at this morning’s session, it is 
necessary that the committee get under way at once. 

At this time we shall be glad to hear from Dr. David S. Jenkins, 
Superintendent of Schools of Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, Md. 
You may identify yourself to the reporter and proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID S. JENKINS, SUPERINTENDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD., ACCOMPANIED 
BY M. W. RANNELS, SUPERVISOR OF PLANNING 


Mr. Jenkins. I am David S. Jenkins, superintendent of schools, 
Anne Arundel County, Md. I speak in behalf of the entire country, 
since Maryland is organized on a county-unit basis, with one board 
of education and one administrative unit. 

Now, the brief which I have prepared tells the story with regard 
to Anne Arundel County, and I hope in such a way that it will not be 
too necessary to enlarge upon it. 

(The prepared brief referred to was filed with the committee. ) 

The letter of transmittal calls attention to the content of the brief 
itself. It was intended to show what growth is in evidence in the 
county, what has been done to provide mereased facilities to take 
care of this growth, what are the present needs and what will the 
future bring, and what is the ability of the county to pay for new school 
buildings. 

I jump immediately into the content, calling your attention to the 
growth. On page 3 of the brief you will note the graph which shows 
that Anne Arundel County] has more than doubled its population in 
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the last 20 years and that most of it has occurred in the last 10 years 
In fact, a further analysis which is not contained in the brief shows tha: 
in the 5-year period from 1946 to 1951 the county had a 52-percen: 
increase in public-school enrollment. 

Now, the reasons for that growth are stated rather tersely on page 2 
The overflow of people from Baltimore City, the wartime expansion 
of Federal activities located within the county, the further concen- 
tration of State government activities in Annapolis, the construction 
of the new Friendship Airport, the beginning of the development of 
certain areas for industrial purposes, the increasing birth rate, and 
the improvement of the State’s arerial highway system, for example. 
the new six-lane highway from Baltimore to Washington, and the 
new Chesapeake Bay Bridge. Those are the major causes for the 
growth of.the county. 

While the census shows the population of 1930—on page 5 of the 
graph it is shown at 55,000 and 10 vears later gave it at 68,000, the last 
decade has increased the population to the point where it was 115,000 
and the Chamber of Commerce at Annapolis now tells us it is more 
than 120,000. So much for growth. 

The second question: What has Arundel County done in providing 
additional facilities for the schools of the children of the county in 
the past 10 years? 

I call your attention to page 4, which states the situation, naming 
the 24 communities where in schools have been constructed with the 
amounts spent. <A total of $14,260,000 has been spent in the past 
10 years. 90 percent of it, probably 95 percent of it having been 
spent in the past 6 vears. 

Mr. Wier. May | interrupt you there? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. How was that raised, this $14,260,000? Was that bonds. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, I will show vou that when we come to it. 

Now, regarding the present needs the school system, in spite of 
the fact we have spent $14% million, on page 6 we call attention to 
a few of the needs of the present, and there you note 10 schools 
where the percentage of overcrowding ranges from 1264 percent in 
one school down to 43 percent in the lowest of the 10 schools. This 
does not mean that only 10 schools are overcrowded, it simply gives 
vou the worst 10 in the whole county. 

Page 7 gives the schools under planning for which we have no 
additional funds. 

| would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 
Anne Arundel County is growing at the rate of 1,200 to 1,400 additional 
children every year. Now, what is our ability to pay for additional 
buildings? On page 9 you will note the bonded indebtedness of the 
county was $1,304,000 in 1932; in 1942 it was $1,149,000; in 1952 it 
was $11% million. Having increased about $10 million. 

The ability of the county to pay for any increased bonded indebt- 
edness is shown on page 8, where the number of dollars in back of each 
child is shown. We are the eight poorest counties in Maryland with 
$7,417 back of each child. When you compare that with such com- 
munities as Montgomery County, Baltimore City, we are only 
half as able to do the kind of job that those counties expect to do for 
their children, and we feel that we cannot further continue the con- 
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struction of facilities, certainly not at the accelerated pace as has 
been our practice ip the past 10 years. 

Now, the assessable basis of the county, the tax wealth has increased, 
it is true. In 1940 we had $58 million in assessable wealth; in 1950, 
$123 million; in 1952, $157 million. <A great deal of that has come 
about through reassessment. I would say it was on about a 50-50 
basis, 50 percent in reassessment, revaluation of property, and the 
remaining new property being built in the county. 

Unfortunately for Anne Arundel County, we are in the position 
which I think is best illustrated by the statement when we jokingly 
say that when people retire from Baltimore City with money, they 
go up to Baltimore County. When they retire without money they 
come into Anne Arundel County. The consequence is that our homes 
are of the cheaper type, costing perhaps less than the average home 
in the United States, and we have many, many homes that are unable 
to support one child in school. Probably 60 percent of all the resi- 
dences in the county would be of that type, the poor group of people. 

The tax rate is shown on the next page, page 11. It has only in- 
creased 2 cents in the past 4 vears, but the tax rate this coming year 
which will have to be established in November, will have to go up not 
less than 12 cents over what you have here, the reason being that when 
we sold these bonds we sold them on a 25-year basis with an amortiza- 
tion program extending over 23 years, giving us 2 vears of grace, so 
that our assessable wealth might increase in those 2 years before we 
had to pick up the funds with which to pay off the first bonds. 

It was a little bit of a scheme of ours not to charge the people of the 
county as much as we thought they might otherwise be charged. But 
this year we have to pick up two of the bonds issues, and that does not 
include, unfortunately, such things as increases in teachers’ salaries 
which have to come, increases in janitors’ salaries, and increases in 
transportation cost, which seem to be the trend of the times. So 
that our budget this year will necessitate, I believe, a tax rate of at 
least $1.35 to $1.40 for public schools, which will be pretty high. 

Now, we are one of the areas that bas been aifected vitally by 
Federal activities. While I know that the Congress has passed 
legislation to give relief to the areas vitally affected by these Federal 
activities, [ simply call them to your attention on page 12. We have 
had some relief, but the relief which we have gotten is not nearly in 
relation to the problem itself. 

On page 12 you see just four of the Federal activities within the 
boundaries of the county. The Coast Guard Depot in the northern 
section of the county since 1939 has increased from 590 to 2,280 
employees. None of the figures given here include military personnel. 

Fort George G. Meade, from 300 in 1939 to 3,400 in 1952. 

On the United States Army Ordnance Depot we could find no 
records for 1939 but in 1952 it had increased to 310. 

The United States Naval Academy, 1,648; in 1950, 2,862. Now 
at the time this was written, the new figures for the Naval Academy 
were not available. They have since ¢ome in and they are about 175 
fewer in the Naval Academy for the reason that the postgraduate 
school has been moved from Annapolis to California, so that we have a 
slight decrease there in 1952 over the 1950 figure. 
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Now, to summarize: What growth is in evidence? I would like 
to read this, since it will not take too long. 

The proximity of Anne Arundel County to Baltimore City is the most important 
of all of the factors which are bringing change in the area. In the past 10 years, 
two-thirds of the county has become urban and the remaining one-third is grad- 
ually losing its rural characteristics. Many areas in which a few scattered resi- 
dences were counted a few years ago have changed their status to that of sizabl 
towns: Glen Burnie, at present, approximates Annapolis in size and gives promise 
of becoming larger. Brooklyn Park is now one of the larger suburbs of Baltimore 
city; and Fort George G. Meade is bringing more people and the intensification 
of problems in the western section of the county. Also, the Friendship Inter- 
national Airport area is being favorably considered for factory locations, 

It is believed that the county will continue to grow at an accelerated rate for 
several years. The Federal census, school enrollment totals, the increased number 
of building permits issued, all lead us to believe that by 1955 the county will have 
more than doubled its 1940 population. 

We checked the number of building permits for the last 12 months 
and there were more than 2,000 building permits, building permits 
for additional family units. 

Recently, the Armed Services Security Agency has announced its 
intention of moving from Washington and Arlington to Fort George 
G. Meade. Also, rumor persists that the Air Research Unit will 
move to the vicinity of the Friendship International Airport. I think 
there is more than rumor there because we have been called upon by 
a certain agency to make a population survey within wig omy radius 
of Glen Burnie. That we have done and forwarded to the Agency. 
We have those maps in our office showing the growth in population. 

Ne-v, what has been done to provide increased school facilities? 

No county in Maryland has done more to provide additional 
school facilities for children on a per capita basis during the past 
6 years. Many schools were constructed prior to 1950, and the county 
has probably saved several millions of dollars on those projects, since 
they were completed prior to the present high-priced labor and 
material markets. Since 1946, approximately $11,500,000 of county 
tax money has been spent, either on new buildings and/or on additions 
to substantial structures already in use. 

The people of the county have demanded adequate and suitable 
school buildings for their children. Money has been made available 
to the extent that, although many children are in crowded classrooms 
and others are in make-shift structures, no children are at present 
attending half-day sessions. 

That needs one brief statement of explanation. We are one of the 
four largest counties in Maryland. We are the only county where the 
construction has proceeded at a rate equal to the growth. That has 
been made possible because the people of the county have had con- 
fidence in their county commissioners, and so forth, and they have 
made the money available for that construction. 

What are the present needs and what about the future? 

Buildings, containing 50 classrooms, should be started sometime 
during the coming summer if the children of Anne Arundel-County 
are to remain in school full time. The number of children badly 
housed, those in crowded classrooms and the present rate of increase 
of between 1,200 and 1,400 make this necessary. If the rate of 
increase is to continue—and we believe that it will—the county must 
build at least 40 classrooms each year thereafter for adequacy. 

What is the ability of the county to pay for new school buildings? 
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Anne Arundel County will be compelled to continue its program of 
school construction for at least 10 years. The ability to support such 
a program is lessening, since the number of children is increasing more 
rapidly than is the value of taxable property. Probably one statement 
would not be amiss here, and it is not in the record. It shows you the 
different abilities of the individual unit to support education. I 
visited Washington County last month and there they have 14,000 
children with $141 million in assessible wealth. That puts $10,000 
back of every child in Washington County. 

In Arundel County, with 23,000 children and $156 million in wealth 
we have between $6,000 and $7,000 with certainly a lessening ability 
as the increase in children is at a more rapid rate than the increase in 
wealth due to the kind of homes being constructed. At present the 
State is contributing slightly more than 50 percent of the budget for 
maintenance and operation. And those of you gentlemen who know 
Maryland’s equalization program of financing or assisting county 
units will recognize that no county in the State would have that type 
or that percentage of State money coming to it if they were not poor 
on a per capita basis. Because the equi alization plan itself is so ar- 
ranged that the poorer counties get a greater percentage of the 
assistance. 

Further increases in these items must come almost entirely from 
the county. Facing a greatly augmented budget to provide teachers, 
janitors, cafeteria workers, etc., with salary increases, the prospect of a 
substantial increase in the tax rate is in the offing. There seems to 
be no alternative but to ask the taxpayer to make a greater effort for 
these alone. 

Iam not for the moment trying to say that taxes are not paid by 
the public regardless of where they come from. 1 simply say that the 
Congress should consider some sort of an equalization program in the 
assistance that it gives to the various units of the county, based upon 
need and ability to pay. I think that would be a logical step for the 
Congress. 

Additional bonds must be sold for school building construction. 
However, as the bonded indebtedness of the county approaches 10 
percent of the value of assessable property, interest rates will climb on 
all new bonds sold. Proportionately larger funds for debt service 
will be required. In explaining that, when you get into a condition 
where you are heavily bonded, and Dun & Bradstreet and Moody 
come down and rate vour ability to pay, the interest rate charged 
by the gentlemen in high places, with whom I have no quarrel, in- 
creases In proportion to your debt and vour ability to pay. 

To add all of the above to the burden of taxes on real estate in Anne 
Arundel County will create a real estate tax burden so heavy that 
those who consider moving into the county and those responsible for 
the selection of industrial sites will look elsewhere. 

If the people are going to continue to expect the public schools 
the only agency whose function it is to educate for national unity 
and high level of civic responsibility——to adequately serve the needs 
of the youth of the Nation, they must place them on top of their lists 
of essential public institutions and support them accordingly. 

Gentlemen, that is the substance of my plea to you this morning. 
J have tried to make it as brief as possible in consideration of others 
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that are about to appear before you, but I shall be very happy to 
answer whatever questions are put before me, if I can. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Wier, do you have a question? 

Mr. Wier. You have answered that question I had in mind about 
bonds. 

With respect to the question of equalization, this graphic portrayal 
here is a good argument of what we are up against in trying to make 
determinations of need for school construction. I presume these are 
all the counties that are in the State of Maryland on page 8. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is correct, plus Baltimore City. 

Mr. Wier. You are No. 7 on there, with the support of $7,000 
behind each enrollment. I know nothing about these counties. 
Charles County has 4%, 4,646, and Montgomery County has 13,689. 
Now, just assuming that this is the State of Maryland involved in 
the bill that we are trying to prepare here, vou see how much of an 
argument we get just in one State of inequality or what is the basis 
for need. 

I assume that if Montgomery County was to be here 10 minutes 
later following vou, they would have almost the same story that you 
have, of the need for school construction and probably could justify 
it. But when we look at this chart, how about Charles County, who 
perhaps, at least financially, is in the worst shape of all counties? 

Mr. Jenkins. The only statement that could be made with regard 
to that would be that there are a number of things that the Congress 
might take into consideration. I do not for the moment say that 
there is any easy Way out or any easy solution to the whole problem. 
I do say that there should be some consideration given to effort. 

Now, we have in Anne Arundel I think made a pretty good effort 
to take care of the needs of the children of the people. The difference 
between Anne Arundel and Charles is that Anne Arundel is growing 
so rapidly that the need becomes greater and greater and the ability 
to pay less and less. Charles is growing but not very much. 

Mr. Wier. Then are you advancing the argument that Anne 
Arundel County is the fastest growing county in the State of 
Marvland? 

Mr. Jenkins. No; I think Baltimore County is the fastest growing 
county. I would say that Prince Georges is the second fastest growing, 
and Anne Arundel County third, and Montgomery fourth. 

Mr. Wier. Then Montgomery perhe ds is in the best shape but 
nevertheless they would probably use the same argument because of 
the rapid increase in population and school enrollment. 

Mr. Jenkins. They have a problem also, since Montgomery has 
been growing terrifically fast, and I do not know Superintendent 
Groom’s financial position, but I do know that they are bonded very, 
very heavily. 

Mr. Wier. I notice in the newspapers of the city of Baltimore that 
their legislative body has been having a terrific struggle over teachers’ 
salaries, that $300 increment increase, which apparently has not been 
very successful. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were I to comment on that, I would probably have 
to make certain statements with regard to presidential nominations 
and I would refrain from doing it. 

Mr. Wrer. In addition to the fact that you have brought your real 
estate tax up to a pretty high level in order to meet the demand of 
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increased school enrollment, what other assistance does the State of 
Maryland offer to education? How do you get vour revenue? Is it 
all derived from the property tax that is levied in your counties? 

Mr. Jenkins. No; Maryland has consistently adopted a policy that 
a single tax for the support of education was bad and school funds 
come from practically every source from which Maryland gets its 
revenue except those that are set aside by the legislature for definite 
purposes, such as road-building money, which comes from gasoline 
taxes, and so forth. I do not know that we can say blue dollars, red 
dollars, green dollars are determined for use in the public schools. I 
would not be surprised if we did not get some of the race-track money, 
some tax from liquor. It all goes in the general budget. We do get 
some assistance from the State to help us carry our bonded debt, but 
that is so small that it is hardly worth mentioning. It is what is called 
the incentive fund and a formula has been established which is a little 
complicated. We get $2 a child for every child on the roll up to a 
limit of $10 per child, provided the county matches the fund. From 
the total there is deducted 5 cents on the total assessible wealth. It 
works this way. We can probably put it in easy figures. If there 
are 20,000 children in the county, at $10 apiece they would be entitled 
to $200,000. If we had an assessible basis of $200 million, 5 cents on 
$200 million would be $100,000, so we get $200,000 less $100,000 or 
$100,000. Do not ask me who made up the formula. I do not know. 

Mr. Wier. No; 1 think I will hesitate on that. But you made one 
comment there that strikes me right at home. I think vou said that 
your superintendent of schools or the administrator of public educa- 
tion in Maryland seems to feel that a tax from any one source ‘or 
public education is a poor approach, is that correct? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I think he ought to go outside of Maryland and make 
some observations. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, IT have. I have visited a number of school 
communities. I am a Pennsylvanian by birth and over in Maryland 
they still call me a squatter, not having been born there. 

Mr. Wirr. In my State we have a pretty strong State income tax 
that by statute is diverted to the State educational needs. 

Mr. Jenkins. We also have an income tax, but only a proportion 
goes into the fund. 

Mr. Wier. All of ours does. There is no drawing of a school tax 
and estate taxes. 

Mr. JENKINS. You see, Maryland also has a real-estate tax. 

Mr. Wier. They all have that. 

Mr. Jenkins. They have the real estate, the income tax, and all 
the other taxes. I am not complaining about my home State. That 
is our particular financial structure in the State, as vou well know, 
that has grown up like Topsy, without any predetermined arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Wier. Let me go back to the question I want to ask you. 
Your county initiates a property tax upon all taxable property in the 
county? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I presume in that assessment on every piece of property 
in the county there is a school tax that is set by either your county 
commissioners or by some community agency? 
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Mr. Jenkins. County commissioner. 

Mr. Wier. That is your first appropriation or allocation. Then 
out of those funds can you construct buildings or is that for mainte- 
nance and operation? 

Mr. Jenkins. There are three purposes for which money goes in 
our county tax budget, one for general purposes, which is maintenance 
and operation of county, the other is road tax and the other is sechoo| 
tax. Now, the school tax has to be expended under a clear-cut definite 
budget law. If we put money in that budget, if we can squeeze any 
in for capital outlay, we can use it for construction of anything. We 
have not been able to do any construction by direct levy since 1942 

Mr. Wier. Then I assume that in all cases of construction, rehabili- 
tation of buildings, that the $14,260,000 that you have raised has all 
been derived out of property tax, by bond sales? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right, by bond sales, and that covers onl) 
new buildings and additions to buildings. The budget itself carries 
enough funds for maintenance and operation which includes the 
regular run of repairs. 

Mr. Wier. The State of Maryland offers vou no inducement or no 
funds for the construction of any needed buildings? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; the incentive fund which I spoke about, which 
is in Anne Arundel County about $100,000 a vear. 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 

Mr. Battery. I have one or two clarifying questions. What per- 
centage of your assessed valuation is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Bailey, vou asked me that same question when 
] was over here 2 vears ago. 

Mr. Battery. 1] thought if vou came back a second time you would 
have the answer. 

Mr. Jenkins. I was hit between the eves with it to the point that 
I could tell you then that anything I would say would be a wild guess 
I call your attention to the inside of the front cover which shows the 
location of the Federal activities in Marvland. More than 17,000 
acres of Anne Arundel County land are owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Battey. What is the total valuation? 

Mr. Jenkins. I would say the total valuation of that property would 
be as much as the total worth of all the assessable property in Anne 
Arundel County, about $150 million to $175 million. IT do not think 
it would be very difficult to establish that fact. 

Mr. Battey. My questions are going to be brief and to the point. 
What assistance have vou received under Public Law 874? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Rannels can answer that. 

Mr. Rannets. 1 am M. W. Rannels, supervisor of planning, 
Board of Education of Anne Arundel County. 

The past vear was the first vear we received any assistance from 
Public Law 874, which was approximately $100,000 for the entire 
school Vear. 

Mr. Bartey. Based on the Government impact of children living 
either on Government reservations or living in adjacent territory and 
working on Government reservations? 

Mr. RanNEts. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Battery. How about Public Law 815? 
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Mr. Rannewus. Under Public Law 815, which is for construction 
purposes only, we have been allocated somewhere in the vicinity of 
$3 million. However, up to this date we have only been able to draw, 
due to priority purposes, $306, 000 as partial assistance. 

Mr. Battey. Out of an item of $3 million? 

Mr. RaNnNeExs. Yes, on partial assistance in the construction of a 
school adjacent to Fort Meade. That is as of the present time. 

Mr. Battey. Which is an acute defense area? 

Mr. Ranneus. Very much so. In fact, I think at the time that 
was set up there were approximately 60 to 70 percent of the school 
children living right on the fort and would attend the school. 

Mr. Baruey. In other words, your impact was about 60 or 70 
percent of the school property? 

Mr. Rannets. For that particular local area, that school. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I inject two statements with regard to this 
particular problem. When vou consider Anne Arundel County under 
this law you consider it as a county unit. 

Mr. Baitey. T understand. 

Mr. Jenkins. Because of that fact our priority rating is not as 
high as it might be where vou have the loeal educational administra- 
tive unit. For that reason we are way down the scale—in the rating. 

Mr. Battey. That is one of the problems we ran up against in 
writing this legislation, that where a county unit which was a combi- 
nation of a lot of previously independent and local districts were 
put at a disadvantage because the percentages were figured against 
the entire county unit and not against any project. That is one 
of the reasons I asked you that question. 

Mr. Jenkins. One other statement I would like to add. While 
we do get this money under Public Law 874, we get approximately 
$40 a child where it costs us $200 a child in Anne Arundel County 
for the education of each youngster. You can see the disparity. 
In addition to that, we have to house these youngsters at our own 
expense, so the $40 is pretty inadequate, although we appreciate 
verv much getting that. 

Mr. Rannets. There is one other item in connection with 874 
that gives us quite a problem and that is the fact that you must have 
3 percent of your total population on the reservation, including the 
entire county, and we have not been able to make 3 percent, thus 
cutting the reimbursement for those children living on the bases in 
half or in accordance with the same reimbursement received for 
children whose parents work on the base and live elsewhere. 

Mr. Battey. Due to the fact that you have to figure percentages 
on the entire county basis? 

Mr. RanneExs. Yes, sir. Now the same thing occurs in our con- 
struction fund of 815 also. However that is 5 percent. You must 
have 5 percent of your total population in that case. We have never 
been able to come close to that. We have been able to come very 
close to the 3 percent in the 874 to the extent that it has given us 
more coneerh. 

Mr. Jenkins. How close were we? 

Mr. Rannezs. 2.9, which would double the reimbursement for 
those children that live on the base and attended school. 

Mr. Bartey. The committee is glad to get this information because 
we are planning to revamp Public Laws 874 and 815 as part of our 
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committee work here, so we are glad to get the way it is working out 
because I aim to bring out by most of the witnesses representing the 
school district what the situation is and how those two laws ar 
functioning. 

Mr. Jenxtns. We have been taking care of Government children 
since 1845 and there has never been any question as to their right to 
attend our schools. Nobody has ever raised that question. 

Mr. Battey. Since the establishment of the Naval Academy? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right. And I think Fort Meade came to us 
in the First World War. We struggled along with both of them 
doing the best job we knew how. At the present time there is a prett) 
acute situation and we are very much concerned that we will have to 
put children on half time during another vear. 

Mr. Bartey. The committee appreciates vour appearance. We 
sincerely hope vou will be able to work out something that wil! 
partially solve, if not wholly solve, your problem. 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bartey. At this time, the subcommittee is pleased to hea 
Mr. J. T. Sanders, of the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanpers. As representing the National Grange, I am glad to 
get the opportunity to express our position on this important subject 

There are two basic reasons why the National Grange believes 
Federal aid to education is important: (1) In a democracy it is essen- 
tial that all children who will in time become the responsible citizens 
of the land should have a reasonably equal opportunity for education 
(2) since education in our land is a public charge and since ability to 
pav varies widely, it is important that the cost of education be widel) 
and equitably distributed. 

We doubt whether there is much dispute as to the first reason for 
eur support of Federal aid, namely, that all children should have a 
reasonably equal opportunity to an education. The real cause of 
difference among the proponents and opponents of Federal aid lies in 
the second reason we have given as to where the responsibility for 
financial support rests, that is, whether it is the local district’s sole 
responsibilitv—and, I should add, the county’s responsibilitv—the 
joint responsibility of the district and the State, or the combined 
Federal, State, and local responsibilitv. We recognize that some 
among us have always thought and still think that it is not the public’s 
responsibility to educate our children, but that of the family and the 
church. Our Nation was founded with opposition to this view and 
still is overwhelmingly opposed to it, and we recognize the right of 
people to hold this and any other views in a democracy, but do not 
intend to discuss its validity or defects. 

We propose to dwell only briefly on the great need of aid to schools, 
and that Federal aid is in the national interest; but what is far more 
important, we hope to show that Federal aid is a national debt to our 
schools, long overdue and unpaid. In short, we propose to show 
that there are the soundest of economic bases for Federal aid. 

» Before presenting the logic of the position of the National Grange 
we would like to give the wording of our resolution which was approved 
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at the last annual session, and has in substance been our official 
position for many years: 


The National Grange recognizes the need for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation and favors Federal aid when adequate safeguards 
to assure local control are provided. We would vigorously oppose Federal aid 
without the safeguards to assure complete control within the State and with the 
understanding that such aid does not replace local revenues but supplements 
them. 


We do not wish to cover at length the facts of needs that either 
have been presented to the committee in detail by much better in- 
formed witnesses or will be presented. We only wish to call to your 
attention some rural aspects of the need. Tables 1 and 2 below show 
strikingly why rural districts cannot possibly support good schools as 
readily as urban centers can, why school support based only on local 
taxes is far more burdensome in rural areas than in the cities. We 
have in table 1 set out in contrasting pairs an urban State and domi- 
nantly rural State and have shown what the aggregate income of the 
people of the State is when averaged by the number of children the 
State has to educate, that is, the number of children in the State of 
school age. 

Of the 9 pairs of contrasting States—18 States in all—the income 
base for each child is far greater in the dominantly urban States than 
in the rural States. The unweighted average shows that urban States 
averaged a personal income that was $8,820 per child that they had 
to educate; while the nine rural States average an income of $3,217 
per child. In other words, the economic basis per child in the urban 
States was 274 percent of that of the rural States or 2%; times as great. 
The extreme difference in the income basis for educational support in 
the 18 States is found between New York and Mississippi, where we 
find that the people of New York State have 4.3 times as much 
income base per child from which to pay educational costs as does 
Mississippi. 

(Tables 1 and 2 referred to are as follows:) 


PaRLE 1.—Average of total income ef all people in State per child of school age in 
States thal are predominantly urban compared with that of States which are pre- 
dominantly rural, 1948 ! 


A verage of total personal income of the State for each child of school age 
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TABLE 2.—Comparative income of urban and 1ural States per child to be educate: 
and the salaries urban and rural States pay their teachers, 1948 


| | 
; 
Average in- | Average sal- 
, . come of State ary paid : 
of States : ° i ary is 
Kind of State per child to | teachersin | ,8¢Y 3S of 
ie ee “93 | income per 
be educated the States : 
child 


Percent 
teachers’ sa 


$8, 502 $3, 014 
3, 217 2; 026, 


Mr. Sanpers. This striking difference between the rural States 
where over-all State income is dominated by farm income and that of 
urban States were over-all income is dominated by industrial wages 
and income, shows clearly why urban schools can be and are far 
superior to rural schools. But it is only fair to test the deficiency 
of rural schools by the demonstrated desire and willingness of rural! 
States to support their schools. This is shown in table 2 which in- 
dicates the salaries urban and rural States pay their teachers com- 
pared with the average State income per school child from which 
teachers’ salaries must be paid. It is very interesting to note that 
rural States pay more than twice as large a salary to their teachers 
measured as percentage of the income the people of the State receive, 
from which salaries of teachers must be paid. We do not know 
whether or not this is the fairest and best basis from which comparative 
conclusions can be drawn, but it is the best at hand, and we believe 
in general the comparison is valid. We believe that this and many 
other facts, that doubtless will be presented to your committee, show 
conclusively that poor schools in the rural districts are not traceable to 
a lack of desire and effort on the part of farmers to have good schools . 

But, vou may ask, isn’t the low income of farmers traceable to their 
own lack of thrift and energy? This the Grange stoutly denies. 
But before we undertake to show why farmers have an inequitably 
low income, we would like to point out briefly just how low farmers’ 
income is compared with nonfarm workers’ income. 

The farmer is, we believe, just as competent as our average indus- 
trial workers are, and is entitled to as good an income. But let's 
look in table 3 briefly at how far short of a parity of income with 
industrial wage rates the farmer’s income fell for the past 32 vears. 
It will be seen for the decade from 1920 to 1929, farmers received for 
their labor and management 36 percent as much as the earnings of 
the average American industrial worker; in the decade 1930-39, it 
was only 29 percent; the decade 1940-49, 69 percent; for 1950, 67 
percent; and for 1951, 79 percent. For the entire 32 vears the average 
American farmer earned annually for his labor and management only 
52 percent as much as industrial wage workers. 

These data are all calculated on the basis of official Government 
data; and they credit as income all food, fuel, and value the farmer 
received from the farm. Also, a rental allowance for the farmer’s 
home is credited as income, as is also his earnings from work done on 
other farms and at nonfarm employment. We believe the comparison 
is fair. 

(Table 3 referred to is as follows:) 
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TABLE 3.—Abverage industrial wage and average labor and management income of 
farmers, for the United States, 1920-51 


Annual aver- 
age labor and 
Year or period management 
of farm 
operators ! 


Annual aver- Percent farm- 
age indus- er’s earnings 
trial worker’s were of indus- 
earnings trial workers 


1920 to 1929 : $486 36 
1930 to 1939 339 15 29 
1940 to 1949 1, 554 2, 69 
1950 to 1951 2, 424 3.3 73 
1950 2, OS1 67 


9 97 


1951 2, 778 3, 526 79 


All ‘iving from farm, all fuel supplied by farm. an allowance for house rent and wages earned on other 
farm and at nonfarm work by the farmer, are all added into the earnings of the farm operator here shown. 


Mr. Sanpers. As another means of showing fully the disparity of 
reward for both the labor and the investment of farmers, I would like 
to give some additional facts: The average American farmer is far 
more of a ‘‘capitalist’’ than the general public thinks—he works with 
around 50 percent more capital per worker than nonfarm industry 
uses. If American farmers received as large net return on their in- 
vestment and as large a wage for their labor as industrial capital and 
labor received on an annual basis during the last quarter of 1950, 
farmers would have had a combined labor and investment income 
of $40.5 bilton instead of a capital and labor income of $14.3 billion. 
In other words, nonagricultural capital and labor received a net return 
that was 3.8 times greater than that of farmers—and this at a time 
that the general nonfarm public was howling to high heaven about 
farm prices being too high. Farmers never share liberally in the great 
benefits of a tremendously productive America except in periods of 
high prices and the general public then thinks farmers “‘are wallowing 
in wealth” because of their relative gains, whereas absolutely they are 
still, even in such times, at a disparity judged by any equitable or fair 
standard. 

I could go on at great length showing facts concerning farm dis- 
parity, but time does not permit. It is in order, however, to point out 
briefly why there is such a pronounced disparity and why this justifies, 
as a partial corrective, lightening the burden of educational services to 
farmers. 

One reason that causes farmers’ income to average out far less than 
nonfarm earnings is that the farm nature makes it a full output 
industry regardless of low or high farm product prices. Farmers 
work with around 75 percent fixed costs; industry with around 25 
percent fixed costs. Industry can save itself all of 75 percent of its 
costs by closing down, by reducing its output sufficiently to get rid of 
these costs that are not fixed. Among these costs, of course, are the 
costs of labor, which are very high in general industry. Farmers 
can’t save themselves from loss in depressions by reducing output; 
industry can. ‘This great difference is one of the potent forces of farm 
income disparity. 

This full output service of farmers to the city man insures him cheap 
and constant full supply of food, and this is of immeasurable import- 
ance to city people. What would have happened to people in New 
York City had farmers cut their output 48 percent as did factories 
from 1929 to 1933? Millions of city people would have starved and 
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we would have almost certainly lapsed into a dictatorship—we would 
have lost our vaunted democracy. 

Another potent disparity force is the surplus of potential farmers 
We need around 150,000 new farmers annually to take the places of 
retiring farmers or farmers who die. The farms of America have had 
a surplus of 250,000 boys annually that were sent to the city on an 
average each year for decades, above this 150,000 requirement. 
Further higher continued birth rates and amazing increased produc- 
tion per man insures that this great surplus of potential farmers will 
continue into the foreseeable future. The cost of educating, rearing, 
and giving this great number of boys, and an equal number of girls, 
to the cities, costs rural districts billions of dollars each year. Not 
only do they take, in their prime, their earning power to the cities at a 
great cost to farm districts, but also they inherit their share of wealth 
and cart its earning power off to the city. There is no compensatory 
back-flow of people and wealth from the city to farms—this is a net 
migration of 500,000 from farms to city with all its net attendant 
drain of rural wealth and earning power. 

Certainly the cities should help to pay at least for the education 
of the half million boys and girls contributed to their industries each 
vear; if for no other reason, for the good reason to give the cities better 
citizens which come from the farms. 

In 1932-33, I was in charge of a research project on farm land under 
the direction of the largest insurance company in the Nation with 
headquarters in New York. I worked under the twenty-third vice 
presi ‘ent who got, in the depth of the depression, a $27,500 salary. 
Over 10,000 people worked in the New York buildings of this com- 
pany. Yet, this concentrated earning power had its basic economic 
roots, the source of its income, in every farm community, every rural 
village of the Nation, in the form of its policvholders. How absurd 
it is to think that this concentrated income should pay all its school 
support as local taxes to New York City or even to the State of New 
York! This is only one example of innumerable other examples that 
could be given to show how a modern industrial-agricultural economic 
system makes for tremendous concentrations of income and wealth 
that has no relation whatever to the geographic pattern of necessary 
services that every nation must perform for its people. 

Only another example or two will indicate how these forces of con- 
centrated income and wealth ramify greatly our whole economic, 
political, and social structure. For example, ever since social security 
was established farmers have received no direct benefits from it. Yet 
they have paid billions of dollars into its support, which go to benefit 
city people, in the form of higher prices of every industrial product 
which must have social security costs incorporated into prices of these 
products. Also, take the matter of philanthropy; billions of dollars 
have been given for city libraries, hospitals, museums, and so forth, 
with almost no trace of philanthropy given to farm communities. 

To summarize: Not only do we find that deep-seated economic 
forces, but complex political and philanthropic institutions, all con- 
tribute to the disparity of the welfare of rural and urban communities. 
It is this powerful set of forces, coupled with the fact that American 
farms contribute immeasurably to the human resources of our cities, 
that compel the National Grange to take the stand that simple eco- 
nomic justice would require Federal taxation for school support and 
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equitable redistribution of this support to offset to an infinitely small 
extent the ineradicable forces of disparity of farm income. But in 
addition to this, there is the social significance of the supplying of 
farm-reared workers with an education up to an American standard 
which is extremely important for the present and future moral, social, 
and political life of cities. ‘They cannot afford to neglect such a great 
part of their future citizens, and in all equity they do not have a right 
to ask farm communities to continue to carry this burden unassisted. 

We wish to close this statement with two strong warnings: Federal 
aid must be in the form of grants-in-aid to be administered by local 
and State governments with no Federal control whatever attached. 
A centralized national control of the public school would be a grave 
danger to our democracy, and we believe that no vestige of Federal 
control should be allowed in the bill. 

A second warning is that no compromise should be made on a sound 
formula for distribution of this aid which is the sole purpose of the 
bill; that is, equalizing school opportunities and burdens. There is 
no excuse for Federal aid other than equalization. We have not had 
time to work out such a formula, but certainly the formula incor- 
porated in H. R. 4545 does not give fair sound distribution. We will 
illustrate our point by comparing New York State with Mississippi, 
and in so doing we do not do so with the object of designating the 
former State as a culprit or the latter State as an angel. We use these 
two States as illustrative of a general national truth on the lack of 
equalization incorporated in the bill by the formula of distribution. 
This is shown forceably in table 4 below. It will be seen that the 
formula gives Delaware $252 per child for each pupil in the State that 
is now housed in poor school buildings, and that it gives Mississippi 
only $73 per child poorly housed. Notwithstanding this grave 
inequality, or lack of equalization, the injustice of the distribution 
under the formula is further emphasized by the fact that Delaware 
has 3.6 times as large an income for each child of school age as a basis 
for paying the cost of school housing and education of its school 
children. 

We have not had time to work out another formula to present; 
but believe that the one in the bill must be discarded. We will be 
glad to assist in working out a new formula if our suggestions are 
desired. 

(Table 4 referred to above is as follows:) 


TABLE 4.— Table showing that the formula incorporated in H,. R. 4545 increases the 
tnequality of educational housing in schools rather than reduc ing inequality 


: el- | State S- 
Rakinel tian State of Del- St ate of Mis 
iware SISSIPpl 


1. Number of pupils enrolled in publie schools 46, 055 407, O84 
2. Percent of pupils housed in unsatisfactory school buildings 7 33 
3. Estimated number of pupils poorly housed 3, 223 134, 388 
4. Amount of construction aid given State under formula of H. R. 4545 $811, 000 
5. Average amount of aid per poorly housed child $252 
6. Average income in the State per school child $8, 528 





Mr. Battery. | want to congratulate you on your forthright and 
open presentation of this problem, and it is something that the com- 
mittee has not had the pleasure of having from the viewpoint of rural 
America. I want to assure you that the committee will be pleased 
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to avail itself of any suggestions or any assistance you might give us 
when we sit down around the table to try to draft this legislation. 

L can tell you frankly that I am not myself altogether satisfied with 
the formula of distribution that is provided in H. R. 4545, and may 
I say to you that it is not the intention of the committee to follow 
H. R. 4545, and we expect to take all of the bills that have been 
introduced and all of the good advice that our witnesses have given 
us, and try to write a bill that will be satisfactory. 

I am sure, as my colleague from Kansas comes from a thoroughly 
rural State, that he will be interested in some of the basic problems 
you have presented in your brief, and I want General Smith to take 
over the questioning at this time. 

Mr. Smiru. | appreciate very much this forthright statement here. 

How do you feel about the matter of consolidations, doing away 
with the small one-room school? 

Mr. Sanpers. The Grange, as a National Grange, has not taken 
any position on that; but personally, I feel it is the only thing to do, 
Congressman, in many, many schools. I think undoubtedly con- 
solidation will not only improve education, but should actually 
decrease the cost of education for the type of education you give in 
consolidated districts. 

I might say, in answering that, that I majored, in my master’s 
degree at Peabody College, in rural education, and I was head of the 
rural education department of Louisiana State Normal before I went 
into the Army. 

Mr. Smirx. Do you think we have to take into consideration the 
roid situation before we can start that? 

Mr. Sanpvers. Not before we can start it. Certainly we have to 
have reasonably good roads. But I, as a high-school student, went 
to a consolidated school 5 miles from my home, when we had but one 
or two concrete roads in Oklahoma. I think that depends a great 
deal on the tvpe of country that you are in. 

I think it would be necessary, almost, to have a good consolidated 
school and to have pretty good roads in the black land of Texas and 
the black land of Kansas, for example. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, vou cannot do anything about the weather, and 
you cannot pave every highway in America, and you just come to 
times when you simply cannot get back and forth to school, and 
I do not care what transportation vou use, unless vou use a helicopter. 

Mr. Sanpers. In that case, 1 think it would be rather ridiculous 
to consolidate. 

Mr. Samira. Would you be in favor of any formula that would 
prohibit the building of one-room rural schools, or, say, two-room 
schools? 

Mr. Sanpers. You say a grant-in-aid that made a requirement 
that it could not go to one-room schools, or two-room schools? No, 
sir; I certainly would not. I think that that would be carrving 
Federal control too far down the line, and we are opposed to Federal 
control. We think that should be left entirely up to the States and 
to the local governments. 

Mr. Smitu. Then, in other words, if there was some place in 
Oklahoma where it was desirable to have a one-room or a two-room 
school, you think it would be all right to use Federal funds for that 
purpose? 
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Mr. Sanpvers. Under the conditions that you mentioned, yes, that 
no passage road there, for trucks or busses to a consolidated school, 
could be seen in the reasonably near ~_— and the road became im- 
passable during a large portion of the year, I would say that certainly 
those children should not be-deprived of se 2 Fath But I am inclined 
to believe that those areas are very, very small. 

Mr. Smiru. All over the high plains regions, it is barely possible 
that you go to school on a mice bright sunshiny day, and by noon 
there is a howling blizzard that comes out of the North. And there 
are a lot of people who are just objecting to trying to have their small 
children, 7, 8, or 9 years old, out trying to get home on a bus, while if 
they have a school in their own locality they can always get there with 
tractors, and people who know the terrain, and get their children. 

Mr. Sanvers. I grew up, Congressman, in western Oklahoma, 
where I suppose there are almost as strong and howling blizzards as 
you have in Kansas. 

Mr. Smita. I said high plains. I do not include Oklahoma. You 
take the Dakotas and Kansas and the Panhandle of Texas and of 
Oklahoma, and you know what can happen very quickly. 

Mr. Sanpers. In the first place, | would say that that should not 
be an obstacle in improving our schools by consolidation, because in 
modern weather forecasting, it can pretty well be told that we can 
expect a blizzard some time considerably before it arrives. 

Mr. Situ. That is the first foolish statement you have made 
today. 

Mr. Sanppers. Well, that is the truth, whether it sounds foolish to 
you or not, Mr. Congressman, because every schoo] could have a 
radio and hear 

Mr. Smitu. But the point is that the radio cannot do it, and I can 
prove to you that within the last 3 weeks they missed the temperature 
60 degrees. 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I think so, but I doubt whether they would 
ever miss a real blizzard from the North coming down in that country. 

Mr. Smirn. If you want to come down to my office after this session 
is over, I will prove to vou that there was a blizzard that developed in 
a little certain area east of the Rocky Mountains that they did not 
have any more idea it was going to happen than the man on the street 
out here did, and it all happened within 5 hours. 

Mr. Sanpvers. That might be true, I would not dispute you, and I 
do not need your proof. I will take your word for it. But that prob- 
ably is one in a hundred years in that community. 

Mr. Smiru. No; it is not, because that goes back to what I said 
awhile ago. You cannot control the weather, and there are scientific 
bases for all of this. There is a spot northeast of Denver where there 
is the roughest weather in the United States of America, and anybody 
in the Weather Bureau will tell you that, that it is the hardest weather 
there is in the United States to predict because of very strange con- 
ditions. But that serves no useful purpose here. I just feel very 
keenly about this matter of trying to have somebody in Washington 
tell the people of Kansas out in the high plains what they have got 
to do about the schools, because I know the climatic conditions out 
there that they do not know. 

Mr. SanpErs. You do not feel any more keenly about that than we 
do in the Grange, Mr. Congressman. We do not believe that they 
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should do it. We believe that Kansas should determine what. kin« 
of schools it has, and how it shall spend the money if Federal aid is 
given to it. We feel that very keenly. And we would be opposed 
to any form of Federal aid if we thought there was an effort to dictate 
how it should be spent, and things of that kind. We have enougl 
trust in the State of Kansas—and we are in your State, as you know, 

as an organization—to believe that the Kansas people and the admin. 
istrators of their schools have the interest of their children at heart 
and will do the best they can with the finances they have. And so, 
we would agree with you there, but I probably would disagree with 
you on the fact that western Oklahoma, western Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas, should do without consolidated schools 
because of the fear of getting caught in a blizzard. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not saying we should not have consolidated 
schools. What I am saying is that there are other factors that must 
be taken into consideration when you talk about consolidation, and 
that is, to get back and forth to those schools, because I was home j just 
recently for 12 days, and I was only able to cet out to my farm 1 day 
in my automobile, and I live only 5 miles from town, because the roads 
were impassable, 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Congressman, would you permit me to ask you 
a question? 

Mr. Situ. Certainly. 

Mr. SanpEers. Would you oppose rural free delivery on the same 
basis? 

Mr. Smiru. No; because the Government pays the man. And 
there were 3 days of this time that I was just talking about, there was 
no rural mail delivery. 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, that is probably true. 

Mr. Smirn. And when they did go, there were two men in a jeep, 
and my farm had to furnish a tractor to get that jeep out of the mud. 

Mr. Sanpers. You would agree with the Grange that that does not 
in any sense justify discontinuance of rural free delivery to American 
farmers, would you not? 

Mr. Smirx. That is right; that is absolutely right. 

Mr. Sanpers. As a side line, I might tell you that when we first 
advocated the rural free delivery, way back in the nineties, a Senator 
from Pennsylvania described us as the most socialistic organization, 
that was intent on wrecking rural life, because we were proposing 
rural free delivery, and he said that that would prevent the farmers 
from going to the store and talking about politics and national affairs, 
and would ruin country life. 

So you can see these things are different as you get them established, 
and I think if Federal aid to education were established and its merits 
were proved, we would never, never think about throwing it over- 
board. It would be almost impossible to think of a time coming 
when we would throw it overboard; and I think the only real serious 
consideration that we should give it is to be sure that there is not 
Federal dictation and control. 

Mr. Barney. I think that the witness should feel himself compli- 
mented on the Congressman’s remark that that was the only question- 
able or foolish statement that he had made. That implies that the 
Congressman approves everything else that he has said. 
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Mr. Sanprers. Well, I do consider it a compliment; yes, sir; I really 
do, because I know I am prone to make statements that he may not 
agree with. 

Mr. Battery. What is the membership of your group now? 

Mr. Sanpers. It is somewhere around 860,000 to 875,000. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask Mr. Sanders, because this is right down his 
alley, and I have been around in politics a little bit in the State and 
in the community—where would vou consider the most democratic, 
self-respecting group of men sitting in public office? Is it not in the 
little school board, down at the grass roots, where he portrays the 
greatest amount of democracy? 

Mr. Sanvers. | certainly think it is among the highest level of 
democracy that we have. 

Mr. Wier. And in my State, that little school-board member down 
there is just as important as the Governor of the State. 

Mr. Sanpvers. Well, in the aggregate, you probably could say that; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. My State, at least, has recognized that little group, and 
we do not force consolidation where the people do not want it; and we 
advocate it and encourage it, but we recognize that unit down there 
as being all-important. And I would be one here who would hesitate 
to take away from that little school district, representing 300 or 400 
population, the prerogatives of that little school board down there to 
carry on their educational facilities. 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Congressman, my view of that is this: Democ- 
racy must function at various geographical levels, and the function is 
determined by the job to be done. I can see no reason why we could 
not have as much democracy in a consolidated school board as in the 
little local board, if that board is performing a necessary function over 
the optimum geographic region for performing it, or the area for per- 
forming that function. For that reason, although the first job I ever 
had off the farm was teaching a country school where I had 15 pupils, 
I can look back on that school and realize that I did not teach a good 
school, and I did not do the best for those children that could have 
been done for them had we had the facilities and had they been in 
schools where their stage of learning could have been taken ofer by 
people who specialized in the various grades. In other words, I could 
not teach the first grade as well as I could the eighth grade, or any 
other grade. 

Of course, possibly in that school, I do think that the children got 
some things that they would not get in the consolidated school, but I 
do not think those offset the great value that comes from the much 
superior education that we can give in consolidated schools. 

Mr. Wier. We have had an increase or a change in the thinking 
of the little independent school districts in looking forward to con- 
solidation. It has saved them money, and it has given them more 
facilities, particularly now that we have the bus and the roads are in 
pretty good shape, making transportation available. There is a con- 
tinual increase. I notice in the papers, day in and day out, that five 
schools over here have voted to consolidate, five school districts, and 
I think it is on the increase in our State, from practical experience. 
They did not like it at first. Those little school-board members came 
up there, pretty important, and made known that feeling. 
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Mr. Sanpers. I realize that there is a question of democracy there 
on forcing a district to consolidate by voting over a larger area and 
pulling them in. The fact is that the district I came from in Okla- 
homa, when I went to consolidated school, was really voted in by that 
method. But 3 years after we were consolidated, you could not have 

otten 10 percent of the people to want to go back to the old school- 

ouse that the children went to. And those were days when we did 
not have an automobile to go to school in, and we had horse-drawn 
wagons. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Sanders, we deeply appreciate your presentation, 
and we want to thank you for your contribution. 

Mr. Sanprers. Well, Congressman Bailey, we wish to reciprocate, 
and deeply appreciate your attitude and your committee’s attitude 
toward us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. The committee will now be pleased to hear Dr. David 
Stewart, superintendent of schools at Dormont, Pa., on the legislative 
commission of the National Education Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID H. STEWART, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DORMONT, PA., LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Srewart. Speaking as a member of the legislative committee 
of the National Education Association. 

Education is the touchstone of democracy. The endurance and 
prosperity of a self-governing democratic nation depends on an in- 


formed electorate and on a sound public opinion. Responsible citi- 
zens in a democracy must be literate, they must be able to analyze, to 
comprehend, and to judge the issues and problems which require 
their decision. Thev must be interested in and well informed about 
the complex world in which we live. Education can be and often is 
uséd as a weapon against the principles of self-government. If edu- 
cation thus contributes to the success of a dictatorship or autocracy, 
it is essential in a democracy. The ability of the people to choose their 
leaders wisely and to make intelligent decisions on major national and 
international issues requires a sound and high level of education. It is 
with this understanding that the United States, since its inception, 
has held that every child has the right to receive a free and adequate 
education, regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

One of the major functions of our school system is to develop in the 
young people of America the ability to grasp economic, social, and 
civil issues, to work cooperatively with other citizens, to maintain 
desirable social attitudes, to acquire and use specialized skills, and to 
guard our cultural and intellectual heritage. 

In time of national emergency, the vital importance of good educa- 
tion for all our people becomes quickly apparent. All branches of the 
armed services require men who are literate and those who have, or 
are able to acquire, special skills. The minimum educational require- 
ments of the Armed Forces are low. A man must be able to read, to 
do simple sums, and to perceive spatial relations. Yet during World 
War II, more than 650,000 men were rejected for military service 
because of “educational deficiency.’ Nearly half this number- 
300,000—-have been rejected for the same reason since the outbreak 
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of hostilities in Korea. Significantly, the highest percentages of 
rejections have occurred in the Southeast and Southwest regions 
where per-pupil expenditures have been relatively low. 

A recent study of the National Manpower Council states: 

A small additional investment in their training by the Armed Forces would 
enable many men now being rejected because they are poorly educated—not 
because they are mentally retarded—to become good servicemen. The country 
is investing in stand-by plants because they may be needed in time of full mobili- 
zation. It is even more desirable to make a far less expensive investment in its 
poorly educated people to enable them to function more effectively in military 
and civilian life. 

Indeed a basic literacy training program was set up in World War IT 
for a sizable group of men taken into the Armed Forces. Proposals 
have been made to reinstitute such training now, in order to make 
maximum use of a limited manpower pool. 

National defense requires more than mere manpower. In both the 
armed services and defense industries there is great demand for special 
scientific, technical, and professional skills. A sufficient number of 
men to fill this demand cannot be trained, either by the armed 
services or institutions of higher education, until and unless they have 
a foundation of sound basic education which enables them to acquire 
the special skills they need. 

Despite the incontrovertible importance of education, the American 
public-school system is now confronted with many critical problems. 
In the face of surging enrollments and inflated costs, there is a Nation- 
wide shortage of qualified teachers, particularly at the elementary 
level, and an acute shortage of adequate school housing facilities. 

A deplorable shortage of school facilities now plagues communities 
throughout the Nation. Many of our school children are going to 
school each day in obsolete, unsafe, or inadequate school buildings. 
Classes are being held in empty storerooms and basements, in hall- 
ways, and in barrack-type quarters. The first progress report of the 
Nation-wide school facilities survey now under way shows that in 25 
States enrolling nearly 11.3 million students, approximately 265,000 
pupils are housed “in rented quarters or other facilities outside of 
school buildings’; over 137,000 are “in school-owned barracks build- 
ings or similar structures not designed for school use’; and, over 
257,000 students are “in makeshift quarters in buildings designed for 
permanent school use.” Over 471,000 children in the 25 States 
reporting are on ‘“‘double- or triple-session basis or some other form 
of a shortened schoo! day.” 

Why is this necessary? Why is it that millions of our young people 
are being denied the chance to make normal educational progress 
because of inadequate school facilities? 

Before going further with this statement, I should like to point 
out a particularly significant problem with regard to school-construc- 
tion needs. The communities experiencing critical school housing 
shortages are not solely those adversely affected by Federal activities. 
On the contrary while it is clear that the impact of expanded Federal 
activities, or their initiation, has a serious impact on certain school 
districts, the areas affected are only a fraction of the total number of 
school districts experiencing hardship with regard to school housing. 

The factors producing this critical situation are multiple. They 
are not the fault of any group of people, nor of individual communities, 
nor of the several States. They are the result of national and inter- 
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national emergencies—the depression, World War II, and our mobili- 
zation effort—and of the unprecedented mobility of the population. 

In the first place, schoo! enrollments are growing by leaps and 
bounds, as the bumper crops of wartime and postwar babies become 
old enough to enter the Nation’s schools. Each year for the re- 
mainder of the 1950’s, about 1 million additional pupils must be 
housed. By 1960, there will be nearly 7 million more children in the 
elementary and secondary schools than there was in 1950. 

To provide school housing for these additional pupils places a 
staggering burden on school districts and States. An estimated an- 
nual construction of 222,000 classrooms for the next 7 years is required 
for this purpose alone. This need is aggravated by a heavy construc- 
tion backlog resulting from financial inability to build during the 
depression, and by the shortage and high cost of labor and materials 
during the war and postwar periods. Taking all these demands to- 
gether, an estimated 600,000 additional classrooms are needed by the 
end of this decade. At current prices, this demand can only be met 
by spending twice as much in any one year as was spent in the peak 
year of 1951. 

Every item of the school budget is affected by inflationary costs— 
teachers’ salaries, construction, and all phases of school operation. 
By and large, tax revenues have not increased as rapidly as have 
prices. Therefore, school authorities find themselves being squeezed 
between high costs and low revenues. Every boost in the inflationary 
spiral makes it increasingly difficult for the schools to meet their 
financial obligations and to provide the type of education that will 
prepare children for their heavy responsibilities in the years to come. 

Many school districts, no matter how hard they try, simply do not 
have the financial ability to provide for their school housing needs. 
Many districts have bonded themselves to the legal limit already 
without being able to make the grade. Particularly hard hit are the 
fast-growing communities, especially suburban and other nonfarm 
rural areas, in which property valuation has failed to keep pace with 
the growing population. 

At the root of the problem is the wide disparity in economic ability 
and educational load between one community and another, and be- 
tween one State and another. Differences in economic ability among 
the States in 1950 ranged from a per capita income of $698 in one 
State (Mississippi) to $1,864 in another (New York). The per 
capita income in 8 States was below $1,000; in 10 States it was greater 
than $1,600. 

Differences in the educational load to be carried are indicated by 
the fact that, in 1948, one State (Nevada) had only 171 school-age 
children per 1,000 of total population, whereas another State (South 
Carolina) had 280 school-age children per 1,000 of its population. 
Ten States had fewer than 190 school-age children per 1,000; 10 
States had more than 250 per 1,000. 

The States with the poorest-quality schools are often the States 
making the greatest effort to have good schools. For example, in 
1947-48, 1 State (New Mexico) spent 3.88 percent of the State’s 
1948 income payments in the support of its schools, while another 
(Delaware) spent only 1.68 percent of its 1948 income for this pur- 
pose. Nine of the twelve States making the greatest relative effort 
to support their schools were States whose income per school-age child 
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was below the national average. Conversely, 10 of the 12 States 
making the smallest relative effort to support good schools were 
States whose income per school-age child was higher than the national 
average. 

The range in current expenditures for education in the most recent 
year for which the figures are available (1949-50) is from $80 in 1 
State (Mississippi) to $295 in another (New York). Ten States 
spent less than $150 per pupil; 10 States spent more than $250 per 
pupil. The national average was $210. 

As you will know, the property tax is the primary source of tax 
revenue for local support of the schools. Land valuations, assess- 
ment practices, and other phases of tax administration vary markedly 
from one area to another. In addition, the property-tax base is rel- 
atively static; that is, it is unaffected to any appreciable extent by 
business activity or national economic conditions. In an effort to 
equalize educational opportunity within their borders, all the States 
provide a portion of school costs. In half the States, including all 
those with per capita incomes below $1,000, over 40 percent of the 
total cost of operating the schools is contributed by the States. In 
addition, 23 States now provide State aid in some amount specifically 
for school-construction purposes. Five of these States have per 
capita incomes below $1,000. 

The search for additional school revenue on State and local levels 
is handicapped by the Federal system of taxation. Progressively, the 
Federal Government has become the chief taxing agent in the United 
States. It therefore appears imperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment should aid in equalizing education among the States, the same 
as do the States within their own borders. It is only equitable that 
the Federal Government, having collected the money from wherever 
it is, should return it in part for school expenditures where the 
children are and where the need is great. 

The adoption of such a system would, essentially, kill several 
birds with one stone. The Nation is experiencing a severe shortage 
of teachers—a shortage which threatens to grow even more acute in 
the years immediately ahead. One of the primary reasons for this 
shortage is the inadequate salaries paid to teachers. Many of the 
best teachers leave the profession for better-paid positions elsewhere; 
many young people are deterred from training for teaching because 
of the low earnings. However, because the need for school housing 
is so critical, many localities have been forced to maintain their 
salary scales at their inadequate level in order to channel substantial 
funds into construction. Federal grants for school-construction pur- 
poses would go far toward enabling the States and school districts 
to improve and to expand their school programs. I would like to 
take this opportunity to answer a few of the common arguments. 

First, some say that the responsibility for maintaining the Nation’s 
school system rests solely with the. individual States and communi- 
ties. We contend that the control of education is solely a local func- 
tion, but that the financing of education, while primarily the respon- 
sibility of the State and local governments, is a matter of national 
concern. As such, it is right and proper that the Federal Government 
should work with the other levels of government to provide better 
schools. The entire Nation, not just separate States or localities, 
reaps the rewards of well-educated citizens, and, conversely, the 
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Nation as a whole suffers from lack of them. Ignorance and illiteracy 
know no State or local borders. 

Secondly, some say that Federal aid to the States for educational 
purposes would lead inevitably to onerous and dangerous Federal 
control over a traditionally State and local function. Such critics 
should know that during fiscal 1950 nearly every department and 
agency of the Federal Government spent in the aggregate over three 
and a half billion dollars for educational purposes, but that only 
about 1 percent of this amount was channeled through the regular 
Federal and State departments of education. A number of nonedu- 
cational agencies, notably the Army, Navy, and Air Force, are 
themselves directly engaged in providing technical, vocational, and 
academic education at the elementary and secondary levels. These 
agencies have financial resources several times greater than the 
United States Office of Education—the only Federal agency charged 
with responsibility for the promotion of education. The educational 
programs of Federal agencies are often in direct competition with 
regularly established educational institutions and are carried out 
without regard to their impact on the Nation’s educational system 
as a whole. There is no focal point of administrative and fiscal 
responsibility for the Government’s far-flung educational activities 
and virtually no coordination or cooperation among the agencies 
administering them. Such a situation, gentlemen, in which neither 
the Congress nor the people can keep tabs on the Government’s 
educational operations inevitably produces a far greater degree of 
Federal control, irresponsibility, and waste of tax dollars than would 
a Federal-aid program administered federally by the United States 
Office of Education and locally by the State educational authorities. 

Third, some say that with a peacetime budget running into many 
billions of dollars, the Federal Government cannot afford to undertake 
a program such as that now being considered by this subcommittee. 
We firmly believe that the Federal Government can ill afford not to 
undertake such a program. The level of education and the skills of 
our people may well mean the difference between the maintenance 
and growth of democracy or its downfall. The Nation cannot afford 
to permit substandard and inadequate education for tomorrow’s 
leaders. The Nation cannot afford to build a first-rate Military 
Establishment while having a second-rate school system. 

Fourth, some say that now is not the time for a program of this 
nature—that we should concentrate on building our weapons and 
gearing ourselves for possible aggression against our land. There is 
little doubt as to the essentiality of the mobilization program and 
educators support it wholeheartedly. Nevertheless, equally essential! 
are schools adequately prepared to teach our children the values that 
we are spending these billions of dollars and many lives to protect. 
A first line of defense is an educational system in which the children 
of American can receive the training, skills, and techniques without 
which our mobilization effort, our Government, our culture—indeed, 
our whole way of life—will surely falter. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to refer to a few of the provisions 
in the four school-construction bills introduced by the members of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. These bills are your 
bill, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4545; H. R. 4913, by Congressman Perkins; 
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H. R. 7105 by Congressman Elliott; and H. R. 7399 by Congressman 
Irving. 

Generally there is no difference in the purposes proposed in the 
four bills. Each proposes to provide Federal assistance to States and 
Territories for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
schools. The Territories are defined in each of the bills. It is our 
understanding that the provision defining Territories may need to be 
rechecked in the light of the following: (1) the Canal Zone is now 
under the administration of the Department of the Army and therefore 
may not need to be included in the purposes of this legislation; 
(2) Guam might well be included and also the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific islands with a total population of some 55,000 persons.} 

One of the four bills, H. R. 4913, proposes an appropriation of $500 
million per year. The other bills would leave determination of the 
amount to the Congress. I would like to point out that during the past 
school year approximately $1,200,000,000 was spent from State and 
local funds to construct school buildings. Yet if this rather large 
sum is spent for school construction each year until 1960, with con- 
struction costs continuing at their present level, it will be only a little 
more than half the amount which should be spent for new school 
housing. Reliable estimates indicate that an expenditure from all 
sources of approximately $2 billion per year is needed to meet the 
urgent building requirements. A Federal appropriation of $500 
million per year is surely defensible. We see no objection, however, 
to leaving the amount of the appropriation to the wisdom of the Con- 
gress, if that plan is likely to be more acceptable either to the com- 
mittee, or to the Congress. 

Each of the four bills proposes that the legislation terminate at the 
end of a 3-year period. The school-facilities survey recently completed 
by the United States Office of Education indicates, however, the need 
for a continuation of any Federal-aid program for the next 6 or 7 years. 
It is our suggestion that the committee should propose a program of 
not less than 3 years’ duration and should seriously consider the 
establishment of a program of 4, 5, or 6 years’ duration in order more 
nearly to insure that school-bousing facilities will be available as the 
wave of elementary and secondary-school children flock into the 
public schools between now and 1960. 

Each of the four bills proposes that the Federal funds be used only 
for construction of public elementary and secondary-school facilities. 
It is our understanding that some State departments of education are 
limited in staff and facilities to a degree which would hinder efficient 
administration in cooperation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. For this reason the committee may wish to incorporate under 
the title “Expenditure of Funds” a paragraph to read somewhat as 
follows: 

Section 3. (a) Amounts paid to any State under this act shall be expended 
only for the cost of providing public elementary and secondary-school facilities 
within such State, except that an amount not to exceed 1 percent of a State’s 
allotment for any fiscal year may be used by the State educational agency for the 
purpose of paying not to exceed 50 percent of the cost of administering the 
approved State plan during that fiscal year. 

Each of the bills under consideration before the committee includes 
a matching plan requiring that the States provide from State and local 
funds at least 40 percent and with some States as much as 60 percent 
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of the cost of the construction program—depending upon the wealth 
of the State. 

An alternative proposal would be to require matching in all States 
on a straight 50-50 basis. A third, and we believe a somewhat more 
desirable objective would be obtained by the use of language similar 
to the following: 

Section 3. (b) The funds paid to a State under this act for any fiscal year shal! 
exceed the average of the expenditures from non-Federal funds for public elemen- 
tary and secondary-school facilities in the State during the three preceding fiscal 
years. 

The result of this suggested wording is to guarantee that Federal 
expenditures will be matched or exceeded from State and local funds. 
A considerable degree of equalization is attained even by use of this 
procedure for the following reasons: 

(1) Costs of both labor and materials are considerably higher in 
the industrial and, therefore, more well-to-do States than in the States 
having smaller average per capita incomes. More school facilities 
can therefore be provided for the same amounts of money in the low- 
income States. 

(2) The lowest income State has 280 school-age children per 1,000 
population, while several of the more well-to-do States have fewer than 
180 per thousand. The higher proportion of children tends to bring 
an equally higher proportion of Federal assistance to the low-income 
State and therefore constitutes a genuine degree of equalization. 

(3) In the more well-to-do States average incomes range up to 
$1,864 per capita. At the other end of the range the average income 
falls to $698 per capita. For this reason, the proportion of any Federal- 
grant aid paid by the high-income States is relatively higher than the 
proportion paid by the low-income States, yet the amount they receive 
per child is the same. Again, indirectly, this constitutes some degree 
of equalization according to economic ability and need. 

Each of the four bills provides for the apportionment of Federal funds 
on the basis of the number of children from 5 to 17 years of age and 
defined as school-age population. Let me point out a few reasons 
why we consider school census preferable to average daily attendance 
for the purpose of allocating Federal funds to the States: 

(1) There is no Nation-wide uniform procedure for computing 
average daily attendance, but on the contrary there are in operation 
many differing systems for computing average daily attendance from 
State to State. In fact, one or two States report that they do not 
collect from the local districts on an annual basis data which provide 
them with State-wide totals on average daily attendance. 

(2) Each State is obligated under both State and local requirements 
to be prepared to provide public schools for any and all school-age 
children who may choose to enroll in the public schools or transfer 
from private or parochial schools to the public schools. It is only 
logical, therefore, that each State should wish to secure its full share 
of school-construction aid by determining such aid upon a school- 
census basis. To determine the allocation to a State on average daily 
attendance would have the effect of forcing a greater burden on the 
taxpayers of the State and on the local school districts particularly in 
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those States having a relatively large number of children enrolled in 
nonpublic schools. For example, suppose that State A has 90 percent 
of its children in public schools and 10 percent in nonpublic schools. 
Allocation of Federal funds on the basis of average daily attendance 
will reduce the amount for State A by approximately 10 percent below 
the allotment it will receive if school census is the basis of distribution. 

(3) Undoubtedly, the best reason for computing Federal school- 
construction aid on a school census basis rather than on average daily 
attendance is the fact that school census data on a Nation-wide basis 
would be computed by the Census Bureau rather than by school 
authorities. ‘To allocate Federal funds on average daily attendance 
would open the door to subjectivity and further variation in methods 
of attendance reporting. It isour judgment, therefore, that school-age 
population and not average daily attendance should be the basis of 
distribution to the States. 

On the Federal level the plan should be administered by the United 
States Office of Education, and in the States by the regularly estab- 
lished State educational authorities. 

Each area of the country has its own school-building problems 
peculiar to local conditions. School building in the Midwest is 
involved in the need for school district reorganization. New England 
school-construction needs grow particularly out of the need for replace- 
ment of thousands of three-story elementary and high schools, many of 
which are of frame construction. Unprecedented enrollment increases 
constitute the real problem in California, Washington, and the far 
West. The school-building problem in parts of the South has its 
origin chiefly in the need to equalize school facilities for children of 
the Negro race. State plans required in each of the school-construc- 
tion bills permit a considerable degree of independence within each 
State in determining the relative weight to be given such factors in 
approving local school-district construction projects for Federal assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, we heartily approve of the State plans section of 
your bill and the other bills under consideration. We would suggest, 
however, that part 4 of section 5 (a) might well include an additional 
factor to be considered when priorities are being assigned to school 
projects. We believe, that “relative local effort’? might well be added 
as 4 (D) in section 5 (a). The principles for determining the relative 
priority of local school-construction projects would then take into 
consideration at least the four factors of need, ability, extraordinary 
increases in school-age population, and relative effort made by the 
local district. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your subcommittee 
Your subcommittee is to be commended for conducting thorough and 
extensive hearings throughout the past 3 weeks. It is our sincere hope 
that your subcommittee may soon recommend to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor a committee bill containing the most 
desirable features of the bills introduced by Congressmen Perkins, 
Elliott, Irving and yourself, with such revisions as the subcommitte« 
deems wise in the light of testimony presented during the past 3 weeks 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Bartny. Dr. Stewart, I am sure that your statement has raised 
some basic questions that the members of the committee will want to 
question you on. I am going to ask you if you will step aside tem- 

orarily because the Chair has committed itself to hear some of the 
fembers of Congress when they put in an appearance. 

Dr. Stewart. I will be happy to do so. 

Mr. Baitey. I would like to come back to the questioning a little 
later. 

At this time the Chair notices the presence in the committee room 
of the gentleman from Montana, Mr. D’Ewart. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I am appearing before your committee this morning 
in the interest of certain schools in my State and others in the West 
and I want to express my appreciation of your making this time 
available to me. 

There are two provisions that have not operated well in Public Law 
815, the one found on page 4, that sets the base period ending June 20, 
1939, and the second one on page 10 to the effect that no appropriation 
to any department or agency of the United States other than appro- 
priation to carry out this title shall be available during a certain 
period. Those have resulted in hardships in certain cases in my State, 
as I wish to explain to the committee. 

First, let us consider the school at Fort Peck, Mont., a very large 
reservoir built on the Missouri River in northeastern Montana. The 
dam was under construction during this base period and we had a 
large number of Federal employees at that time and for a few years 
the Army engineers took care of the education of those children. 
However they withdrew that help shortly and since then the school 
children at that project and the facilities have to be provided locally. 

At the time of the establishment of Fort Peck, there was a very 
large area withdrawn from taxation, and taken over by the Federal 
Government. The result was the lowering of the tax base to support 
these schools. At the present time, there is some 60 or 70 children 
of the employees of Fort Peck, of the Federal Government, that live 
on tax-exempt property that are being educated in the Valley County 
schools. 

I have here a statement showing the average daily attendance from 
1932 to the year 1950 of the school at Glasgow, which is now educating 
the high-school students and others from Fort Peck. The largest 
attendance was 681 in 1937. In 1939, the base period set in this bill, 
it was 825. In 1950, the average daily attendance is 413.62 which 
indicates that that school could not qualify because of the 116 percent 
base period. It seems to me that here is a school that is educating, 
and has been for a number of years, children in tax-exempt property, 
a Federal project, and is therefore entitled to help in the construction 
of school facilities that are needed in order to take care of these children 
from Federal tax exempt projects. 
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Mr. Bartey. May the Chair inquire at this point if the elimination 
in the present legislation of the peaking at the year 1939 would solve 
this difficulty? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It would help to solve it. The other is the pro- 
hibition against the using of other funds during this period, and that 
provision, “of course, makes it impossible to look otherwise for funds 
for this school. It would take a correction of both provisions to 
help us. 

: : ; . ' 

Mr. Barttey. The committee has received testimony from other 
witnesses along the same problem, and the committee is aware of the 
problem that we are confronted with, and I am sure when we get 
ready to redraft 874 and 815 we will try to take care of some of the 
problems, and some of the bottlenecks that have developed in the 
administration of it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have two letters from Mr. Irle, superintendent of 
schools of Glasgow, that support the position I have taken. 

Mr. BatLtey. Without objection those will be included along with 
the Congressman’s statistical statement and included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

GLAasGow PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Glasgow, Mont., August 28 1951. 
Hon. Wrstey D’Ewart, 
l’nited States Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGREssMAN D’Ewart: Enclosed find a copy of the letter mailed 
to Erick Lindman of the Office of Education regarding financial assistance to our 
district under Public Law 815. We are also enclosing a mimeographed sheet 
which gives the average daily attendance (ADA) for our school district from year 
1932 to 1950. 

[The letter referred to is not printed.] 

This table shows clearly that the average daily attendance in our high school 
has been continuously high since the dam was started in 1933 and that while 
Army engineers ran a high school from the period 1936 to 1939 we have taken care 
of the young people from that area continuously all through this period. 

It seems obviously unfair to compare our present enrollment with the enroll- 
ment during those vears when a large number of people were employed at the dam. 

We hope that some sort of Federal legis!ation may be introduced that will 
correct this inequality. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. Ire, Superintendent of Schools. 


(The table referred to follows:) 
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Giascow PuBiic SCHOOLS, 
Glasgow, Mont., December 29, 1951. 
Hon, WesLey D’Ewart, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DraR ConGrREsSSMAN D’Ewarr: On your recent visit to Glasgow you invited 
me to remind you that an amendment should be made to Public Law 815 which 
provides that school districts applying for Federal aid for building purposes be- 
cause of the impact of children from a Federal project must show a greater 
enrollment now than in 1938-39. 

This is obviously unfair to the Glasgow district as the construction of the Fort 
Peck Dam was at its height during this period and the enrollment in the Glasgow 
High School was abnormally high that year. However, the fact still remains that 
we are still educating sixty-odd children whose parents reside or work on this 
project and the contribution in the form of taxes from this area is very little as 
only the personal property of the employees is assessed. 

This property including the power plant is of immense value to the Federal 
Government and has recently been enlarged to produce 85,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. 

Due to a State supreme court decision our high school building project was 
held up. However, it was fully approved by the electors on June 16 and we 
confidentially expect that as soon as another case is decided at Browning the 
matter will be cleared up and we can go ahead with our high school project which 
was originally planned for this year. We also hope that we will have some FederaT 
funds to supplement this project at that. time. 

We are confident that you are aware of this situation and will do everything 
possible to correct it. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. IrLe, Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to mention one other difficulty that 
we have run into under this legislation and that is with regard to the 
construction of schools on Indian reservations. The 1939 standard 
also discriminates against school districts located on or near Indian 
reservations. The Federal Government, as you know. has helped 


with the education of Indians by paying tuition to local schools and 
also in the construction of Indian schools. However. these schools 
are on a tax-free land, that is the school on Indian reservations. The 
base period of 1939 does not apply because of the variation of children 
that reside on these areas and that has not been great. For these 
reasons Montana school districts, educating Indian children, have 
borne this burden for many years, and are denied the help under 
Public Law 815 and are prohibited from getting appropriations for 
schools under any other act. That is the second provision I men- 
tioned, and it is making it difficult in getting help to build schools 
where Indian children attend these schools from tax-exempt Indian 
reservations, and I wish to call that matter to your attention as one 
that not only in my State but throughout the west is making it diffi- 
cult to provide the school buildings that are necessary or the addition 
to present school buildings that are necessary to provide education 
for these children. 

Mr. Battery. I thank the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Wier. May I ask you a question? We have it in Minnesota 
on some of our reservations. Is the Indian Agency up to this time 
making any effort or using for an objective the elimination of the In- 
dian school as such and moving these children into the public schools 
closest to where they live? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is an objective of the Indian Bureau and in 
many States they have made contracts with the State superintendent 
of education under which they pay tuition for the education of the 
children from these reservations. We think one of the longest steps 
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we can make in solving this Indian problem is to have Indian children 
attend the same schools as other children attend and play in their 
games and take part in their classes and meet with the other children, 
and we are encouraging that in every way possible. 

Mr. Wier. Have you got that as a matter of policy now? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Very definitely, and in several States we have made 
such a contract. We have in my State and I believe we have in yours, 
but I could not say for sure, but in my State we have a contract and 
it is only the exception where there are children that there is no possi- 
bility of attending a public school that we have an Indian school any 
longer. We encourage very definitely their attending the public 
schools, and taking part as all other children do in all of the activities 
of that school, and that the State curriculum be used in these schools 
for these Indians. We think that is the right and the most forward 
step we could take in encouraging these people to live under our 
present civilization. 

Mr. Batiey. If there are no further questions, we want again to 
thank the Congressman. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Baitey. At this time we will hear Mr. Guernsey, representing 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We have heard some of the other labor groups, and we will be happy 
to hear what your group has to say about this proposal. I know that 
you are going to be brief, because you have to leave. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR IN 
CHARGE OF EDUCATION, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. Guernsey. I want to thank the Congressman. I am catching 
an airplane at the airport at 12 o’clock. 

I want to say that we appreciate this opportunity to testify before 
the committee, and I think some of you are pretty familiar with the 
long history and background of the labor movement in supporting 
better schools. I appear with a certain personal interest in this, 
having lived for 6 years in Montgomery County in Maryland; and 
with four youngsters in the public school system now, in the 6 years 
I think I have seen at first hand a kindergarten which started with some 
20 voungsters with one teacher, go up last year, when my last son was 
there, to as high as 70, with half-day kindergarten. So that as I say, 
1 appear with a little personal interest in this, too. 

My name is George T. Guernsey. I am associate director in charge 
of education, Congress of Industrial Organizations, representing some 
35 national and international unions, which are made up of parents 
of millions of children in our school system. 1 would like to express 
support for the passage of a Federal-aid-for-school-construction bill 
which would make possible expanding school construction in the 
United States rapidly enough to meet the needs of our present school 
population, as well as the increased school population of the next 5 
vears. 

I do not think that I need to dwell too long on this problem. In 
almost every school district in the United States you can find dramatic 
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evidence of the fact that we are not providing our young people with 
proper school facilities. 

This was high lighted by the now famous Herblock cartoon showing 
two youngsters walking to school together, one saying to the other, 
“T am in the third grade, third layer. What grade and what layer 
are you in?” Obviously, this problem is no longer one that can be 
dismissed with humorous cartoons. 

Our failure to provide $15 billion worth of classrooms during the 
next 5 years will weaken our Nation, both in terms of resistance to 
external threats to our democratic system as well as to those growing 
internal threats which increase daily in our democracy. 

You have already heard United States Commissioner Earl J. 
McGrath testify on the first results of the survey of the school con- 
struction needs in the United States, the money for which you pro- 
vided in the bill which you passed in the last session of Congress. 
Up until now, we could only guess from the materials available what 
the actual school construction needs were. Today, based on careful 
surveys from 25 States, we now know that we must expend on our 
classroom construction approximately $10 billion to build the class- 
rooms to adequately house the pupils already in our school system. 
This does not take care of the anticipated increase in enrollment 
during the next 5 years. It appears from the same Office of Education 
survey that we will need an additional $5 billion worth of school 
construction to take care of the increased school population which 
will enter our schools by 1957. 

Most interesting to many students of school finance is the estimate 
of the Office of Education that State and local tax sources can con 
tribute approximately $5 billion of the essential $10 billion needed for 
school construction. If this study is accurate, we are faced with the 
job of finding $5 billion of Federal funds for school construction, or 
continuing our inadequate public school system to a point where it 
seriously endangers our democratic society. 

I cannot help but point out that 2 vears ago I appeared before a 
congressional committee on the problem of school construction. On 
behalf of the CIO, I urged Congress to pass a school-construction-aid 
bill which would have provided a half million dollars a year for grants 
in aid to the States for a period of 6 vears. Had this been done, we 
would be well on our way today to meet this ever-growing threat of 
an inadequate school system to our democratic society. Unfor- 
tunately, almost no fuads have been allocated for this purpose except 
those allocated to aid the federally impacted areas. 

While there are many Members of the economy bloe in Congress 
who seem not to be concerned about the effect of a 70-child half-day 
kindergarten on the growth of a 5-year-old child or the effect of a 
half-day junior high program on a 13-year-old girl, | think that many 
citizens in our Nation are becoming tremendously concerned about 
the overcrowding of our school system and are wholeheartedly behind 
efforts to pass a bill in this session of Congress which would provide 
for grants in aid to the States for school construction. 

We already have a long history of Federal grants to the States for 
building roads. For those who fear the Federal Government entering 
a new field, we can draw on the Federal grants made recently to the 
States for building hospitals. If we can finance these two necessary 
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projects through the use of Federal funds, I think it is even more 
justifiable that we begin to finance part of our educational system 
through the use of Federal grants. 

While it is true that certain vested interest groups have cleverly 
used the emergency to quietly oppose the use of Federal funds for 
either general Federal aid or for school construction, I think that 
once the facts of the United States Office of Education survey become 
known, millions of our citizens will demand that we use Federal funds 
to meet this problem. These same vested interest groups appear to 
fear an informed citizenrv—appear to be quite satisfied to pay lip 
service to the need for an adequate school system in a democratic 
society but to fight the only adequate method by which we can finance 
this system, namely, through a Federal-aid program. 

[ hope that your committee will give serious consideration to an 
aid program to the States in which those States less able to finance 
school construction will be given a greater share of Federal funds than 
those States better able to finance their own educational programs 

I hope, also, that you will pay strict attention to the needs of minor- 
ity groups in the 17 States and the District of Columbia where segre- 
gated school systems are maintained. 

I am attaching to this testimony a table showing the value of 
school property per pupil enrolled in 1947-48 in 11 of the States 
which maintain segregated schools. You will note that the average 
value of school property in those 11 States for a white student was 
$271 per student, and the average value of property per Negro student 
was $67 per pupil. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Bchoois, 


Mr. Guernsey. Some who have testified before your committee 
seem to be fearful lest Federal funds be used to create a completely 
sound and democratic educational program for all children in the 17 
States and the District of Columbia where segregated schools are 
maintained. I cannot help but include in my testimony the CIO’s 
approval of President Truman’s courageous veto of H. R. 5411 in 
which he challenged the right of Congress to superimpose a segregated 
educational system on Federal-directed schools located in Southern 
States. In some cases the Federal Government was already conduct- 
ing a successful nonsegregated school system for the children of the 
men of the Armed Forces who were living on the property. 

It is extremely important that the Congress help our Nation to 
move forward and develop an educational system which is sound for all 
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children, whether they be a part of the so-called majority group or 
whether they be part of the so-called minority group. ° 

As many of you already know, we in the CIO department of educa- 
tion and research prepare materials on these problems and distribute 
them widely to our membership. [can say to you that on this subject 
of improving our school system through a program of Federal aid for 
school construction, there is wide support among our membership. 
The average member of the CIO is firmly convinced that at this time 

is necessary to institute a long-time Federal aid for school-con- 
struction program. 

As the representatives to the CLO 1951 convention in New York 
City said in their resolution, which was passed overwhelmingly by the 
delegates: “We support a school-construction bill to provide Federal 

il for a comprehensive, Nation-wide school construction program.” 

In closing, I would like to pay tribute to the outstanding work 
vhich has been done by the chairman of this subeommittee, Congress- 
man Bailey. Without seeming to slight other members of the com- 
mittee or Congressmen who have worked diligently on this whole 
problem, it is m) opinion that Congressman Bailey has given the kind 

{ fighting leadership which eventually millions of 
yublie schools will be grateful for. 

Mr. Bartey. I want to thank vou. 

Now, I understand Mr. Guernlev is to get a plane : 2:10, and if 
there are no pertinent questions that can be raised, we will excuse 
him at this time. 

Mr. Werpet. I would not want him to go, after making the state- 
ment that he made, Mr. Chairman, with the idea that there is any 
\fember of Congress who is not for the best kind of education that we 
‘an get. It is becoming more and more apparent to us, though, 
Mr. Guernsey, that those who are shouting “vested interests” are 
themselves the vested interests, and there are many of us in the 
Congress who have heard the CIO officers come before this committee 
and sit in the galleries of the House and shout “vested interests’; 
and yet, we have seen on this committee and on other committees 
where men elected to vote their conscience on behalf of good education 
will not put a comma in a bill without going to talk to vour secretary 
or someone else. 

Now, do not come before this committee with any threats of 
reprisals, because there are more and more of us who realize the 
vested interests of the CIO have now tied up the steel industry, and 
perhaps it is our first order of business to lock some of you up; and I 
mean that very seriously. 

Mr. Guernsey. | just wanted to comment that I came to talk on 
he problem of Federal aid. 

Mr. Bartey. I am sorry that the present crisis is dragged into the 
present hearings. It is a situation that we must solve, but this 
committee hearing is no place for it. 

Mr. Werpvet. I did not hear the Chairman. I have no orig pe 
to the comments made by the witness on behalf of education, but I do 
have objection to a witness coming here and making the statemen 
that he has made before this committee in regard to vested interests 
as having an effect upon what this committee might do in regard 
to schools of the country. 


aS 
VOoun?’ people in our 
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Mr. Battey. May I clarify the situation slightly for the benefit 
of the witness and for the Congressman as well. We commonly, 
whether we are justified in doing it or not, refer to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Manufacturers Association as being 
‘vested interests,”’ and may I advise the witness, and also the members 
of the committee, that the United States Chamber of Commerce has 
advised the committee chairman and the clerk of the committee 
that they do not desire to oppose this legislation; and there has been 
no indication and no request, despite the fact that the National 
Association of Manufacturers was advised that we would appreciate 
any comments they had to make on the legislation, neither one 
of them has offered any protest. 

Mr. Werpev. I agree with the chairman, and IT have had no 
communication from anyone asking us to do anything but look at 
the facts they present, and make up our minds. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Guernsey. 

Mr. Guernsey. Thank vou very much for hearing me so soon. 

Mr. Battey. The committee appreciates the patience of my good 
friend from the great Northwest, and at this time we will hear from 
Congressman Tollefson of the State of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity of making a brief statement on behalf of 
the need of this type of legislation which the committee is considering 
With respect to patience, I have more of that than almost anything 


else. 

| have no prepared statement, and T just want to recite to the 
committee a picture of the situation as it exists in my congressional 
district, and I will make it as brief as I possibly can. 

My district had a population increase between 1940 and 1950 of 
62's percent. It has increased more since the census was taken, and 
so it would be a safe estimate to sav that since 1940 our population 
increase has been better than 65 percent up until this moment. 

In the district are situated Fort Lewis, which is one of our largest 
military establishments, and the MeChord Field Air Base; Mottern 
Air Depot; a part of Boeing Aircraft Co., and the Boeing Aircraft Co 
proper is situated just over my district line but a large percentage of 
the people emploved there live in my district; Bremerton Navy Yard 
is not located within my district, but just outside of it, however, 
across the bay, and a great number of people who live in my district 
commute and work in the Bremerton Navy Yard. 

So that the impact of Federal activity in my district has been greatl\ 
felt since 1940. <A lot of the property that the Federal Government 
owns, as this committee knows, is tax-free, all of it is tax-free. On 
some of the public housing, of course, there are payments made in 
lieu of taxes. My own inquiry into the matter of payments in lieu of 
taxes has brought me to the conclusion that those payments, as far 
as the housing projects in my district are concerned, do not bring to 
the district the same amount of money that those same properties 
would have brought to the district if they were privately owned. 
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I think that that is perhaps understandable when we take into 
consideration the fact that some of the contracts were made at an 
early date, and since then special levies have been voted in every 
school district, and that has not altered the amount of the payments 
in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Baitey. The committee, when they drafted this impacted 
legislation, was aware of that situation in regard to those housing 
units, and it was not solved before; and I am hoping that we might be 
able to do something about it this time. 

Mr. Totuierson. Then there are some isolated instances of tax- 
free property that disturbed me, and it is my plan to submit some 
legislation, and I have already submitted some but it is not receiving 
the consideration it should. I am submitting some other legislation. 

Mr. Bairry. Is it in this committee? 

Mr. Totuerson. No. It would come before the Wavs and Means 
Committee, having to do with payments in lieu of taxes on certain 
federally owned property, and I will mention one to give you some 
idea of how it affects the school districts. 

In the city of Renton there is a large piece of Government property 
which was originally owned by the RFC. It was owned by a Govern- 
ment corporation, and it was leased to private industry which was 
engaged in the making of military equipment. While that property 
was held by the Government corporation, it paid taxes, real property 
taxes, to the area, to the taxing bodies of the district. But here just 
a few vears ago, the RFC transferred the title to that property to the 
Federal Government, and now it is held by the General Services 
Administration. Immediately that the title was transferred to the 
Government itself, then the taxes stopped being paid to the local 
authorities. 

As far as this one little community is concerned, it lost a minimum of 
$60,000 a vear; and taking into consideration special levies voted, a 
maximum of $100,000 a year. 

Now, this little city has presently a population of 15,000, and you 
can imagine the impact of the loss of those revenues. 

The committee, of course, is familiar with the situation with respect 

federally owned tax-free property, and the impact on the school 
districts from which it was originally taken, perhaps. 

Mr. Barney. May I interrupt the witness at this point to sav a 
good illustration on the point he is making is contained in the action 
of the Veterans’ Administration a few years ago in acquiring a site for 
a veterans’ hospital in Arlington County, for which they paid $1,700,- 
000, and they have definitely now decided not to build that hospital. 
But that property title is still in the Government, and not assessable 
in that county. There is no use being made of it, despite the fact 
that they have decided to build their hospital out at the Old Soldiers 
Home out here in Washington, instead of building it in Arlington. 

| think there would be some justification, on property bought and 
not being utilized for Government purposes, that there be some re- 
muneration or some return to the local school district on that property. 

Mr. Totuterson. What makes this situation so aggravating, and | 
might say irritating, was that the property was leased by private 
enterprise which paid several hundred thousand dollars per year to the 
Federal Government by way of lease, and the RFC paid taxes; and 
today they are leasing it to the same companies, and the Government 
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now having title gets an estimated half a million dollars a year in*le: 
money, and no taxes are paid whatsoever. The situation is the san 
Mr. Barney. Which one of the Government agencies has that? 
Mr. Totuerson. General Services Administration has it now. 
[r. Bartey. May I remind the gentleman of an instance of th 
kind that existed in West Virginia, of a big ordnance plant. bei 
rented by the (rm) for a rental of about $330,000 a vear. and [ we 
directly to the Army and they paid the school district as much as $7! 
000 a vear out of that rental, and it looks to me like you could do son 
thing about that. 
Mr. ToLuerson. We have been endeavoring to settle this situati 
[ just mentioned it to give you a general picture of the impact 
iy deral activiti s, and in connection with the loss of revenues to t 
hool districts 
copgzressional district nere are 2] schools whieh would 
ic Law 815, and I think on 
T funds. One of those schoe 
qualify und 


me mo} 


rhea 1e Set-up sor 
ymmittee is perhaps familiar. 

Phat ! ) nt of its school attendan: 
conung fi the fort. The officers and their wives live on the for 
apd they send their children across the road to this school, and &' 
percent ft its attendance comes off the fort, and they pay no tar 


} } ' . } : ° e ' 
and make no contribution, or did make no contribution until throu: 


the Army military appropriations bill now, some payments are mad: 
and they do not come under Public Law 815. 


But there are other schools that are similarly affected and do no 
come under that program. They have qualified for maintenance ar 
operation funds, and they have qualified for construction fund 
but as Ll have indicated, only 4 or 5 out of the possibly 20 or 21 hay 
now obtained any funds. 

I do not want to go into the detailed situstion with respect to eac! 
of the schools. have selected two or three which are, in my estim: 
tion, averag Cc] One [| am about to make reference to wa 

I] th I k ‘ School, where the population or the scho 

dance increased between October 1948 and October 1951, a 3-Vea 


period, some 47 percent The enrollment increased from 1.800 


1 


2.700 And in one of the schools in the district, the populatior 


{ 


creased LOY percent 


In this particular school district, last vear there were 432 


military 
connected children; a in addition to that figure, there were 61 
pupils who were classified as 3—B children because their fathers we 
transter ed ove! ; 

Now, the Federal Security Agency of Seattle sent an individual 
Mr. Jackson, over to the district to cheek into the situation, and h 
found that it had 832 what he called unhovsed students. Thos 
pupils were getting their instruction in church buildings, in schoo 
basements, in play sheds, and in attics. This district is perhaps a lit 
more needy than the average, but it is not the most needy school di 
trict, as indicated by the records of the Office of Education 

Over in another community, the city of Kent, they are sendin: 
several hundred pupils to school in a building that has been condemned 
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by the authorities as beirg unsafe and being a fire hazard, but the 
community had no other place to serd the youngsters. They should 
not be sending them there now, but brows are sending them there, 
and they are taking a continuing risk of something happening to the 
youngsters. 

I mentioned the city of Renton, and it was a city of a i 
5.000 before the war: and during the war oo po} ee ati | 
15,000, a little bit better than 15,000. The housing. of 
not adequate to take care of the merease, and so, Keains 
were cemabhetie’ and the m: jority of th» people in the eit 
housing projects now. The only payment that the commu 
are the payments in lieu of taxes from these housing neotects. 

Mr. Barney. That is 10 percent of the total? ) 

Mr. 'To.tierson. I do not have the figures with me 
in my office. 

| have endeav« req 0 nan the coimn 
brief view of the situation as its exists in 
district. The impact of Federal activities 
difficult for the local districts 
needs, 

A question may come: What are the districts 
taxed themselves, bv special levy and otherwis the limit per- 
mitted them under our State constitution. They have done every- 
thing they possibly can. And vet, they have fallen far short of 
meeting the building or the housing needs for school chil 

I know this committe has gone into this problem Py, ¥OEy 
thoroughly, and padiiretend it even far better than I. 

Mr. ~fienpe tok Mav I sav to the gentleman from Washington that 
[ am glad that he raised this situation of the sae of Publie 
Law 815. A cood bit of your trouble up there is traces ble to the fact 
there have not been adequate appropriations made to implement the 
law, and may I say to vou, vou prot bably will recall mV appearance on 
the floor es n the House appropriation bill was being considered for 
the Federal Security Ageney, which is the parent agency for the 
Education Department, and that I presented the rather inadequate 
appropriation situation by a brief talk on the floor at the time; and I 
did not press the amendment which I had prepared, because the situa- 
tion on the floor that day was such that I would not have had any 
chance of getting it by. 

May I say to vou that IT have since asked the Senate to restore 


» st ; 1 122 : — . 
some ot the construc On money that SHOUuLd have been provided 1n the 


House bill, or rather, to put it in, and IT am advised that the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate agreed yesterday to give us $50 million out of th 
$80 million that I requested. Now, that $50 million, plus the contract 
authorization of $135 million, will enable us to take care of most of 
these school districts that have not been able to qualify because of their 
low priority rating. It would take $215 million to mi Mat oe comple 
situation for every chien district that has an application pending 
That would leave us about S35 million short ot the total coal. burt 
will go a long wavs, if the House will agree to that amendment, t 
solving our problem under Publie Law 815 

Mr. Toiuerson. I have taken more time of the committee than I 
should have, but it is a serious problem and I would not be here unless 
] sincerely felt that the Federal Government had an obligation be- 
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cause of this activitv in my congressional district, where they are 
quite concentrated, and if I did not think that my own district was 
doing everything they could. I know they are, under the law. Also, 
I would not be here if I did not feel that my own State was doing an 
excellent job. I think that my State probablv is spending more 
money per pupil than almost any State in the Union, with the possible 
exception of three or four. 

At any rate, in all of the information that I have obtained, our 
State is in the first four or five in the amount of money per pupil 
spent, and so we are doing everything that we can. 

I neglected to mention that in the 11 Western States, the Federal 
Government owns a minimum of 54 percent of all of the real estate. 
In my own State, it is between 35 and 40 percent; and it is difficult 
to obtain the exact or accurate figures, but in the 11 Western States, 
the Federal Government owns 54 percent of the property, and that 
is a conservative figure. 

Mr. Barimey. And they ought to be treated as taxpavers, since 
they are property owners. 

Mr. Toutuerson. I conceive that many categories of Federal 
preperts should not pay taxes, and I do not contend that the Federal 
Government should pay taxes on its post offices, or something of that 
sort. But I certainly do say that the Federal Government should be 
paving taxes on income-producing property like the one I mentioned 
existing in Renton. Clearly it should be paving taxes on it. 

Mr. Werpev. Will the gentleman vield there? As I recall, the 
budget of the State of Washington was around $600 million a vear 
ago, and that is about $600 per family in the State. Now, a vear 
ago, on top of that, I understand, a proposal actively supported was 
made to increase that budget about $500 million for school construc- 
tion. Did the legislature do anything about it? 

Mr. Totuerson. I am sorry that I do not have the figures here 
with respect to it. J might say that in connection with this one 
school district, Franklin Pierce, which has need for more than one 
school building, the State has stepped in now and has given them the 
funds which, together with the money that the district itself has 
raised, has given them enough money to build one high school; so that 
the State legislature did appropriate some money. 

Mr. Battey. May I say for the gentleman of Washington that 
your State superintendent of schools, Mrs. Wanamaker, was before 
the committee, and I believe that we have a pretty good picture of 
the State situation there. 

Mr. Totuerson. I did not know that she had been here. 

Mr. Barney. She came before us and made a very capable presenta- 
tion of the situation in Washington State. However, she did not go 
into the question of impacts under Public Law S815. 

Mr. Wier. You can get a copy of her brief from Mr. Hussey. 

You have a copy of that, have vou not? 

Mr. Hussry (chief clerk). I will get vou one. 

Mr. Barney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Totuterson. Thank you very much for listening to my story. 

Mr. Batmry. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from the gentleman from Georgia, Congressman Lanham. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HENDERSON LANHAM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Lanuam. For the record my name is Henderson Lanham, and 
I represent the Seventh District of Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity and privilege of talking to you for just a few moments 
about the legislation that vou are considering. | know that the com- 
mittee isn’t looking for compliments or praise for its work but I would 
be ungrateful if I didn’t express my appreciation and the appreciation 
of the people of my district for the legislation that this committee has 
already reported and which the House and Senate have passed. 

Under 815, two counties of my district have profited greatly, and 
under 874 four separate counties have been enabled to carry on their 
school work on a much Iigher plane than they otherwise could. 

Now, one of these counties, Cobb County, which adjoins Fulton 
where is located the city of Atlanta, has been declared a critical area 
because of the location of the Lockheed plant, formerly the Bell 
bomber plant, where B—29’s are reconditioned, ana where soon B-47’s, 
the jet bombers, will be made. | had the privilege during the Easte1 
recess to go with the county school superintendent and the Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of the City of Marietta, which is the county 
seat, in the largest cities in the county over the section where new 
homes are being built, and J marvelled at the number of new residences 
that were under construction. As a matter of fact, | accused these 
men of taking me through one subdivision, and then another, and then 
driving me back through the first subdivision again, but they assured 
me that they did not do that, that all of the houses I saw were separate 
and distinct units. 

There have been, 1 believe, 3,000 units in the county during the 
last 18 months, and there are scheduled at present in public housing, 
125 units for colored people, and 125 units for white people in addition 
to 1,000 units scheduled by the Federal Housing Administration aftet 
the area was declared a critical area. 

The State of Georgia has made rapid progress in its provision for its 
schools and has just recently enacted what is known as the minimum 
foundation program, and under that program a certain amount of 
money will be set aside for construction, but it is entirely inadequate 
and in the counties that I refer to that have benefited under Public 
Law 815, the people have bonded themselves to the very limit allowed 
by the constitution. Bob Tooms wrote into our constitution a limita- 
tion of 7 percent of the assessed valuation as a basis for the issuance 
of bonus. Someone said by doing that he locked the door of the 
treasury and threw the key away. That provision until a few years 
aco had never been changed, but 5 or 6 years ago we did write into the 
constitution a provision that it might be increased by 3 percent under 
certain circumstances. 

These counties, in these impacted areas, have issued the full amount 
of bonded indebtedness. 

Now, I want to say, too, that a large part of the funds from thes 
bonds has been used Lo build Negro schools. Great progress is bein» 
made in Georgia in the furnishing of equal opportunities for education 
to the colored race, and Lam happy to see that. As a matter of fact 


the best schools in these impacted areas are schools that have been 
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constructed for the use of the Negro children. So there cannot be 
any complaint against the State of Georgia now, in that regard 
although at one time I thought, I suppose, that the criticism wa 
justified. 

Now, may I say this, Mr. Chairman, in reference to this county 
that has been declared a critical defense area. As I understand it 
the difficulty under Public Law 815 has been that the schools must 
show that certain conditions already exist before they can share in 
the funds. Now, with these new homes being built, the school au- 
thorities must look and plan ahead and try to have the schools ready 
when the families move in and the children begin to attend the schools, 
and that will be within the next 4 or 5 months. Are you considering 
a law to take the place of 5411? I understood you were considering 
that along with continuation of 815, and 874. 

Mr. Baitey. We will try to incorporate it in 815, and enlarge th 
scope and implement it by providing for additional appropriations to 
take care of it. 

Mr. Lanuam. I want to say too that I appreciate your efforts to 
get proper appropriations to implement these bills. And I just hope 
that we have before the Congress adjourns very sufficient funds. 

May I introduce in the record statements prepared giving you the 
statistics on the situation in Cobb County, Ga., by Mr. Paul S. Berry, 
the county school superintendent, and by Mr. Antlee, the superin- 
tendent of schools of Marietta. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, these will be accepted and in- 
cluded in the record following the testimony of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Lanuam. I have one other thing and again I want to thank you 
for your patience in giving me a hearing. My school men tell me 
that the department of education has been most cooperative and help- 
ful and very fair, they believe, in the administration of these two acts, 
and I just feel that I should say that before I conclude my testimony, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statements submitted by Mr. Lanham follow:) 


Errect oF FeprerRAL AcTIvITIES ON CoBpsB County, Ga., ScHOOL SysTEM 


Cobb County, Ga., is located 10 miles northeast of and contiguous to the city 
of Atlanta. The Cobb County school system includes all schools in the county 
except the independent system of the city of Marietta. The Cobb County 
school system is one single administrative unit. 


I. FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS AFFECTING THE COBB COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A. The major war industry affecting the Cobb County school system was the 
Bell Aircraft Corp. erected by the United States Government in 1943 at the cost 
of $75,000,000. The peak employment of this industry was 28,000 people. 

B. Dobbins Air Base was used extensively for Reserve training during the war. 
There has been much expansion of this air base since 1946; civilian employment, 
100; military employment, 600. 

C. In March 1946, the Fifth Division of the Veterans’ Administration moved 
into the office space of the old Bell Aircraft Corp. The peak employment was 
over 2,000, civilians plus police personnel and service people. 

The Fifth Division of the Veterans’ Administration was removed to Atlanta, 
Ga. during the period from March 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951. <A very large per- 
centage of these employees continued to live in Cobb County and work with the 
Veterans’ Administration in Atlanta. 
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D. The Allied Packaging Co., in 1946, contracted with the U1 
nment to recondition tools and equipment at Bell Aircraft C 
the Tumpane Co. supplanted the Allie 
ent of 500 people. 
In 1947, the United States Government thorized the cons 
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!) The Cobb County school system has been notified by the United Stat 
Office of Education that the Cobb County Board of Fducation has a buildir 
entitlement under Public Law No. 815 of $1,657,906. The Federal Government 
has provided $561,944 under Public Law No. 815 for schoo! buildings in Col 
( 


a Federal financial obligation of $1,095,962. This mone 
should be made available to deserving school systems at the earliest possible ds 
so as to provide housing by January 1953. 


inty This leaves 
lat« 


SLATION 
ed States Office of Education is seeking to n 


war impact schools by 
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In 1951, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. reopened the bomber plant for the purpose of 
producing B-47 bombers. At the present time approximately 12,000 emplovees 
are workmg in the plant, and it is estimated that within a short time 25.000 to 
30,000 workers will be engaged in the production of B~—47’s. 

As a result of the need for skilled workmen, Marietta and Cobb County were 
declared a critical-defense area. Since that declaration manv additional famils 
units are under construction. 

To serve the additional emplovees it has been necessary to increase the 
the police department, fire department, sanitary department, water depart 
and all otber public-service departments. It also requires an increased nu 
merchants, barbers, beauty operators, ete. 

\s a result of the increased population of the city of Marietta the « 
he public schools has increased from 1,530 in 1938-39 to 4,500 ir 
several years it was necessary to operate the schools on two shift 
ise temporary Classrooms 

The citv of Marietta has made the maximum financial 
for its children. At the present time the bonded indebtednes 
permitted under the law——$525,000 of local bond n 

ling classrooms for the increased enrollment 

From Public Law 815 the ecitv of Marietta has receis a grant of $347,923 
with which to construct an addition to the Marietta igh School and 8246.000 
with which to construct an elementary school. Wher f 


pleted we will be able to provide facilities for the children enrolled at 
{ When children enroll from the homes now u construction 
limits of Marietta it will be necessary to pl them i ' 

The Fede ral Securits Ave nev, Office of Educ ation, n i 1 U! hoard of ed 
tion on February 14, 1942, that it was entitled to a grant of $1,376,801 on the bs 
of the number of federally connected cbildre: present] nrolled—$593 923 
the above total has been ailotted. This leaves a balance due of 2,878 
In my opinion tl 
chool building and an additional elementary school building accommodate 
children from homes now under construe : uring 
next 2 vears. 

\lost the statements 


is amount will be needed for t struction of another } 


rious probiem in maintaming and operat 
situation has also arisen from the Federa 

that there will be a budget deficit for 1951—52 of approximately S100.000 
deficit is expected to be made up from funds provided und Public Law 874. 

Mr. Barney. At this time the Chair « 
record a statement of Congressman John J. Dempsey of the State of 
New Mexico, outlining the situation in his State 

(The statement referred to is as fol 


} } ‘ 
lesires to submit for the 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JoHn J. DEMPSEY, A 
rHE STATE OF NEw MeExIco 


Edueational facilities in my State of New Mexico 1 
severely overtaxed by inereased ratio in school poy 

of workers required 

State in the Nation. 

Census figures reveal that we have had mo t 1 100 percent popul 
increase in some New \Ilexico cities a 1 } in he las lees qd and an averas 
increase throughout the State 1 al ; ereel : ition to the number 
7 } 


+ 


1 1 
ef children who must 


scho rt 


the defense pregram, ther been a constantly growing number of J 


children who must b dueated i ) u » schools, if thev are t » edueat 


at 


This is due to the failure of th ‘ederal Government » keep pace -with 


‘or the Indians, who at Wi f the Kederal Goverr 

ereated a problem for th ate whieh is constant ecomil 
and more aggravated. While there has been some Vederal assistance i 
construction in New Mexico, the records of the Office of Edueatior 
that the State is still in the elass of those most substandard as far as 
facilities, especially buildings, are concerned 

This is due to the fact that New \lexieo, alth 

of the most sparsely populated in the Nation. 


rapid population growth in the defense installations 


mo 99° 
-o 
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Los Alamos and at Sandia Base, the Air Force installations near Roswell, Alamo- 
gordo, Albuquerque, and Clovis, coupled with the defense program demands for 
expansion of the petroleum and the mining industries, including production of 
potash, has been far too great for New Mexico to absorb. 

While Governor of New Mexico for two terms, I had before me constantly the 
problem of seeking some wav to spread the small tax income, possible for our 
i 1 pressing requirement for more and 
additional sources of tax and excise 
me, J Wi able to solve son the difficulties, but the burden on our low 


people to pay, over the ever-incre: 
better educational facilities. B 


come people was as heavy as they could bear. They cannot now add to that 
rden to educate the children of the thousands who have moved into New 
by 


private emplover It is a national obligation to see that the defense program is 


exico as emplovees of » Federal Government or of defense requirements 


not destructive of a State’s educational structure. 
Another factor that must be considered is the fact that the I ederal Government 
re than one-third of New Mexico. That vast holding is, of course, tax- 
free, but the State must assume the primary responsibility for the policing of those 
1s and must bear the entire cost of maintaining highways over hundreds 
I ) 


“wr ) 
iplic lanacs. 


Owns trie 


large areas 


of mile 
OT mules OF ] 
i 


Mr. Batney. Now, Dr. Stewart has been very patient. 

[ want, Doctor, to thank you on behalf of the committee. I want 
to thank you for your patience in submitting to the change in the 
program, and I would like to say to you that I appreciate the ex- 
tended efforts you put forth to compile certain statistics that obviates 
the necessity of this committee spending considerable time in col- 
lecting them, and I am speaking now of the disparity between abilities 
of certain sections of the country to finance their school construction 
programs and in general the statistics that you prepared. They are 
going to be quite helpful to the committee and they are going to 
lessen our efforts and reduce the time in which we can get down to 
writing this legislation by reason of having the information which 
you have given us. 

I accept with humility the criticism that you gave of H. R. 4545 
and none of us are perfect. 1 am sure 4545 will not be reported, and 
we are hoping that a committee bill can be reported that may be 
inclusive of the things that are in 4545. 

Dr. Srewarr. We thought you might be interested in some of our 
observations with respect to 4545 and did not intend it to be a criti- 
cism of the chairman at all. 

Mr. Battery. I was looking at it when you talked about the rela- 

merits of the census figures as compared to ADA. I am sure 

- gentleman knows how I feel about that. 

Dr. Srewarr. Yes, 1 know that. I want to say, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, that I appreciate the privilege of 
appearing before the committee, and I assure vou that if I or our 
association can provide you with any additional information we will 
be most happy to do it. 

Thank you very much. 

We will now hear our colleague from Michigan, the Honorable 
John Lesinski. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman, I am John Lesinski, Representative 
of the Sixteenth Congressional District of Michigan, which includes the 
area of west Detroit and adjacent communities. 

In and on the outside border of my district, there are many industrial 
plants, such as Ford, Chrysler, and Kaiser-Frazer in the automotive 
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ndustry; Monsanto and Trenton Chemical for industrial and 
umer chemicals, mines, and rural communities and many 
ndustrial plants. 

From the above, you will have some idea of the value the distri ; 
1as been in the war effort and of the immensity of the school problems 
in the newly developed or developing areas due to expanding industry. 

[ have several communities that have been especially hard hit, who 
1ave school districts that are surrounded by, but have no manufactur- 
ng in the area. One area for example, Taylor Township, had about 
3,000 people in the 1940 census. In the 1950 census it was approxi- 
nately 20,000. Rapid growth from a practically farm community 
o a quickly growing and expand ng residential area has given the 
populace many hard and trying times in devising means of educating 
their children. 

The present buildings used for schools are far from adequate. Old 
vooden buildings which are condemned are used, and part-time school- 
ne for children does not bree d a proper atmosphe re. ii he surrounding 
school districts have helped in the past in accepting high-school 
students, but this has been curtailed due to their own need of class- 
rooms. 

Tavlor Township now is bonded up the practicable limit. They have 
just recently bonded themselves for a million dollars for construction of 
a new high-school unit. Being an area of low valuation, they have gone 
the limit and are unable at the present to bond themselves any more. 

This area due to lack of plant facilities has been definitely hard hit, 
and needs all the assistance the committee can give them. I urge 
the members of the committee to increase the supplemental appro- 
priation so as to attain the figure of $215 million for school construc- 


tion in the 1953 budget, which is so vitally needed not only in my 
district but also in other areas throughout the country. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear and 
present to you the need of my constituents, and want to leave one 
final thought: “Our country progressed as our educational system 


progressed.”’ 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you. 

The Chair wishes to call attention to a request received today from 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
[ have instructed the clerk, since the formal committee hearings are 
supposed to close today, to advise Mr. Mitchell to submit a brief. 

(The letter referred to appears on p. 352. 

On the record, at this time the committee will stand adjourned and 
go into executive session at a later date to prepare whatever legisla- 
tion it deems advisable under the circumstances. The Chair might 
add that we will set 1 week from today as the deadline for receiving 
briefs to be included as part of the record on the part of people who 
were not able to make this appointment with the committee during 
the formal hearings. 

Mav the Chair state that if there are any additional persons who 
desire to submit briefs that have not already requested permission 
to do so, we would be pleased to have you do it within the week. 

The hearing is closed and the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the subcommittee recessed.) 

(Subsequently, the following statements and letters were received, 
and pursuant to the orders of the chairman, are made a part of the 
record: 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1952. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Housing Needs, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Batiey: Since your House Subcommittee on Education and Labo: 
is exploring school housing needs and the financial assistance necessary, I joi: 
with my colleagues, especially of Colorado, in supporting a sound program of 
] rea] ation which W ill proy ide the assistance necessary in the critical school distriet 
of Colorado, and especially in the Second District. 

[ enelose reports on the publie schools of Aurora, Englewood, and Jefferson 
County. Iam sure you have received from other Colorado Congressmen requests 
for definite school district assistance and I am eértain there are other schools 
I ‘ict that will be calling for financial assistance for school construetion 


in my di 
as the increase of school population develops 

The Colorado Education Association, whose executive secretary is Mr. Craig P 
Minear is very much interested in this p l have known Mr. Minear for 
many vears and assure you that he is a competent authority and any statements 
he makes concerning the necessity for this program will be on the conservative 
ide and correct in every detail 

I shall confer with you personally on this matter. 

With kindest regards, [ am 


Verv truly yours 
WILLIAM S. HILL. 


The reports referred to were filed with the committee, and are 


available for reference. ) 


Hovskt or REPRESENTATIV 
Washington, D. C., April 1 


FRep Hussey, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Laber, 

Washington, D. $ 
Dear Mr. Hussey: I attach hereto a letter addressed to Mr. Bailey, as 
hairman of the Subcommittee on School Housing Needs, from our Commissioner 
of Edueation in Colorado. I am submitting this letter in behalf of the entire 
Colorado congressional delegation. 
I will greatly appreciate your kindness in bringing this letter 
} 


hearings 


to the attention 


of Mr. Bailey when his committee resumes 
Sincerely yours, 
. Epcar CHENOWETH, M. C 


(The letter referred to follows: 
STATE OF COLORADO, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Denver, April 8, 1952. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman. Subcommittee on School Hou 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN BaiLey: Enclosed is information in regard 
housing needs in the State of Colorado. The report, which we are enclosing 
divided into two parts. Part I is made up of the Colorado school facilities survey 
which shows the total school building needs as provided by a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the school districts of Colorado. This information shows need only 
I] of the report shows school building needs in 

selected number of typical school districts in the State of Colorado. 
For vour convenience, and the convenience of the subcommittee, we have 
drawn out a few of the pertinent facts which are included in the tables of the report. 
1. The completed school facilities survey shows that school districts need 
This 


Sing, 


to school 


Is 


until September 1952. Part 


$121,177,500 to construct school buildings in the State of Colorado. 


amount would be broken down as follows: 
a) $3,690,500 to rehabilitate and remodel present school buildings. 

b) $111,878,000 would be needed to construct new buildings and 

classrooms due to overcrowding of pupils, and replacement of obsolet 


buildings. 
$5,609,000 would be needed for site acquisitions and improvement 


of such sites, 
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2. The information shows that during the 1950-51 school-year there were 
over 6,000 school children in the State of Colorado on double sessions. 

3. The information further shows that by September 1952 there will be 
needed in Colorado: 

(a) 1,675 classrooms to relieve overcrowding of pupils. 

(b) 798 elassrooms to house enrollment increases of pupils. 

(c) 1,444 classrooms to replace obsolete classrooms in obsolete 
buildings. 

1. The enclosed tables showing the total school building needs in the State 
of Colorado by September 1952 were taken from the completed School 
Facilities Survey RSA-6. The completed forms have been filed wit 
Office of Education and may be obtained from that office. 


5. We would like to point out that the basie school building needs 
sented in the enclosed information is considered as minimum needs for 
State of Colorado. Also the study presented by the RSA—6 forms iny 
people in loeal school districts, professional educators at the university 
State department level 

The second part of the information, as was stated, shows school building needs 
in various typical school districts throughout the State of Colorado. This infor- 
mation, it might be pointed out, brings the pieture of school building needs more 
up to date than the completed RSA-—6 form. 

The enclosed report was developed by cooperative effort of the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, the Colorado Edueation Association, and local school districts 
in the State of Colorado. 

We submit this information for the consideration of your sul 

Very sincerely, 
J. BuRTON VASCHE, 
(Commissioner o} Education. 
Craia P. MINEAR, 
Executive Secretary, Colorado Education Association. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 

accepted bv the committee, and is available for reference. ) 


House or REPRE 
Washington, D. ¢ 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
hairman, Subcommitiee on School Construction, 


Education and Labor Camn tlee, Washington, eae oe 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This statement is submitted to express my support for 
a new program of Federal aid for construetion of publie schools, as embodied in 
principle in your bill, H. R. 4545, now under consideration by your subcommittee. 
[ would appreciate its inclusion in the printed record of these hearings. 

The rapid expansion of population of school-age children following the war has 


1 many of the States, California particularly, with a terrifie problem in 


attempting to meet the minimum demands for proper education of our children. 


burdenes 


Half-day sessions and makeshift classrooms are now the rule in areas feeling the 
additional effects of an influx of children of defense emergeney workers and military 
personnel into already overcrowded schools. — It is true that the burden of increased 
enrollment due to natural inerease and defense activities is unevenly distributed 
among the States. However, the need for Federal aid is so urgent in so many 
areas that it is clearly the province of the Government to lend a helping hand. 
An equitable formula should be worked out so that the States which have been 
hardest hit by the impact of swollen populations will reap the greatest proportional 
benefit. 

Public Laws 815 and 874, now in effect, have failed to meet the need even for 
those defense impacted areas for which they were designed, Funds appropriated 
under these laws have been so thinly spread among the limited areas eligible for 
assistance that a far greater effort must be made. Further, the formula under 
which this assistance is provided exeludes the vast majority of the school districts 
in this country, among them a great many whose school enrollment has jumped 
enormously although they do not qualify for assistance under the present law. 

Any bill to be reported should contain unequivocal protection for the States’ 
control of its own educational system and curriculum without Federal interfer- 
ence. Any encroachment by the Government on States’ rights in this respect 
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be a highly dangerous proceeding—a step in the direction of a possi 
regime repugnant to our democratic educational processes 

nel al importance of proper education for the 1 

floods of vicious propaganda and attacks on our co} 


liberties it guarantees, I strongly urg 
1, 


gly vit 


which will insure that we are not 
bill has the effect also of raising 
more backward sections of the country 
lueation, and education alone, will cure the ill 
uch of our present day internal conflict. 
cordially, 


JoHN F. SHetuey, M. C 


‘TERRITORY 


l nil , \ John M DeV 

f the National fen eagu America and [ re 

NW., Washington } 
in 1913 the National Defense League of America ha 
lucat is vital to our national defens 
armies, navies, and air force 
It follows, therefore 
» of 


’ 


called upon to contribute mo 

to giving us educated boys and g 
military training in our public hig! 
Rese rve Officers’ Training Corp 


nie school facilitie 


All knowledge, during those days, wa 
secret societies under roval protection and when the few 
id informed men were killed off the illiterate populace couldn't supp! 


necessary leadership. 


What happened to ancient Egypt? 
{ll knowledge was in the heads of the priests and the rulers and when they wert 
‘rthrown the people wer n't capable of defending themselves. 
Vhat about magnificent Athens and the sister city states? 
‘achings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were known to but a very few 
the philosophies of these were overthrown the citizenry was incapabl 
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of organizing themselves into an effective political unit. 
Alexander the Greeks went into deca 
“Our own liberti will only be secure in the hane 


“and in tl 


is of f 


he hands of a people with a certain degree of inst: 
You gentlemen, I am sure, have your hands on the pulse o 
feel confident that if you r¢ port a bill for this pur} 
as to remove all fears of Federal « r 
tblie-school systems. i be so writte1 
th 


I 


ose the 


lon ati . ten] , 
iON n or control ol! 


he slightest doubt. » he amined several of f 
j and we note that each author has leaned ove 
necessary safeguards against Federal interference 


} 


‘ation: and some, in our opinion, have leaned 


too far. 
States should not be required to submit report 
Government. ‘he gran hould be authorized wi 
avgrieved citizens Kk n be my red and 
to hale a State s 


We 


they 
We 
‘Territorial 
projects, 
r Educat 
otiicials an 
tary agret 
In conciu 
thorized for pub 
with no strings attaches 
appropriate sums at | 
l i progratis 
maintain their own 
legal remedie 
the Federal Ge ! 
Mr. Chairman, w 
present our views and 


aid to publie 


A. BARDEN, 
nan, Committe 


se of Rep 


ry 
Dear Mr. BarpDEN: Asa ehief S » school off am \ y much interested 


in the legislation as proposed certain bills for Feder 1} hoolhouse con- 
struction. I am particularly interested in the provisions in H. R. 4545 as well as 
S. 23 


As has been shown bv our surve 
in our State di he past decade 
fact. that our facilities are now very ich in need 
population and an inerease in cost of operation of 
local schools districts to bear the financial burden necessary 
of adequate school facilities. 

I will not attempt to go in | of the details of the situati 
believe vou have a result of our survey available which sho 
in detail. 

May I add my endorsement to that of others who are very much intereste 
having legislation passed for aid in school building construction? We feel 
this is most important in offering adequate facilities to the pupils i 

Thanking vou very kindly for vour kind attention to this request, 

Since rely vours, 


Haroup 8S. FREEMAN, State 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Battery: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States presents 
herewith facts and figures which seem to us to make unnecessary general Federa 
grants of money for school construction as contemplated in several bills befor 
vour subcommittee. 

First, let me sav that the chamber for several vears has been strongly advocating 
chool-construction programs financed by the States, counties, cities, and towns 
The rapid rise in the birth rate has lead us to encourage local school surveys for 
school building pruposes. We have been joined by other civic and business 
organizations in this campaign 

Three billion dollars were invested in school construction during the vears of 
1946-49. This tremendous effort by the communities and States was not slowed 
down even by the restrictions on materials made necessary by a semiwar economy 
The dollar volume of construction for educational purposes expanded from $1.2 
billion in 1949 to $1.4 billion in 1950, and to $1.8 billion in 1951, with about one 
fifth of the latter total for private or parochial construction. About $1.3 billion 
went into public elementary and secondary construction last vear and 45,000 
classrooms were constructed. Only $96 million of last vear’s expenditure was 
Federal money and that was provided under Publie Law 815 

This tremendous building program surely provides ample evidenee of the un 


soundness of predictions repeatediv made that the States and their communities 


could and would not undertake major school construction programs. 
They have not only undertaken such programs, they are expanding them 


This is clearly indicated by the fact that the rate of school construction for 1952 


has been stepped up well bevond that of 1951 Permits for new construction 
granted during Januarv, February, and March totaled $682 million and construe 
tion actually put in place during this first quarter totaled $469 million. NPA 
allocations for the vear will permit construction of 58.400 classroom units. 

The rate of such allocated school construction for the third and fourth quarters 
has been estimated at the rate of 65,000 classrooms per vear. Such a rate is 
well above that needed for the annual increase in enrollment due to the rising 
birth rate of the last decade and no subsequent vear’s enrollment will require 
nearly as many additional classrooms as in 1952-53. Many old buildings are 
being replaced even while the building needs of the largest enrollment increase of 
the decade are being met. 

All of these allocations mean new classroom units, for they are allocations in 
response to requests made by school districts which have completed building 
plans and financial arrangements. 

In addition, the recent NPA approval for the self-certification bv school boards 
of materials for small buildings—using up to 50 tons of steel—will permit many 
additional elassrooms to be built. It is estimated that at least 450 additiona! 
schools of six or more elassrooms thus ean be constructed outside of NPA 
allocations. 

All of this construetion will actually be accomplished and there is no serious 
contention that it cannot be sustained 

Bonding and taxing limitations for eapital outlay and the ratio of assessed 
valuation to true value of propertv—the whole financial background of school 
construction—vary widely from State to State. It seems obvious that States 
with lower limits could and should seek a change in their State laws instead of 
asking for Federal aid. 

It seems illogical for States in which bonding limitations are 2, 3, or 5 percent 
of assessed valuation to intimate, as some witnesses before your committee have 
done, that they need Federal assistance. Other States and communities have 
higher limitations—10, 15, or 18 percent or more. 

fecognizing that most school construction necessitates going into debt, the 
credit and bonding powers of the 48 State governments are more directly avail- 
able—and under the control of—the people than the Federal Government’s. 

The chamber sincerely believes that the people of each State believe in educé 
tion and when fully informed of any school needs requiring an extension of tax- 
ing or bonding power, will voluntarily accept added responsibility. The admir- 
able effort of our communities and States in recent vears leaves little room for 
feeling that they either prefer or must be forced to pay for schools through 
Federal taxes over which they have no direct control. 
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Educational authorities generally agree that no research has indicated that 
any State of the Union has exhausted its resources to provide educational facil- 
ities. If such a condition is subsequently demonstrated to exist, it will certainly 
apply only to a few States. ; 

Proposals for Federal aid for “all 48 States” to construct schools are doubly 
invalid. It is not demonstrable that any State is in critical need of aid and if 
it were, such aid could be provided only by taxing other States. Federal aid 
for all 48 States is then but part of the broader delusion of recent vears that our 
people can spend huge sums through Washington without paying, locally, both 
in money and in loss of control over the projects involved. 

Where school emergencies exist which were created by defense activities of 
the Federal Government and are beyond the control or the purse of local govern- 
ment, temporary Federal aid may be warranted. In defense areas such as those 
included under Public Law 815 of the FKighty-first Congress, the temporary assist- 
ance in construction of needed schools was considered by the chamber to be a 
part of the defense program. The short-term aid of Public Law 874 in main- 
taining and operating those schools is similarly a defense program. If amend- 
ments to those laws proposed last year, but vetoed by the President, are needed 
to provide schools for additional defense areas, they should be enacted. 

It should be recalled, however, that title I of Public Law 815 was enacted 
to stimulate the States to survey their school needs. It was not enacted for the 
purpose of developing a setting by which to justify a huge Federal-aid program. 
It should not be so misused, especially when the evidence is so abundant that 
local and State governments can provide and are providing at such a rapid rate 
for the school housing needs of their citizenry. 

The widespread evidence of strong local and State support for school con- 
struction indicates the deep and continuing faith of the American people in 
education. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States shares in that faith and will 
continue to cooperate in its fulfillment through local and State action. Pro- 
posals to transfer responsibility for education from the States to the Federal 
Government violate and undermine that faith. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States therefore opposes such pro- 
posals before your subcommittee. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
vour hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee and I wish to 
commend the work of your committee in its consideration of legislation which 
will relieve towns affected by defense or mobilization activities. There are several 
towns affected in the district which I represent. I particularly mention the 
towns of Bath, Brunswick, Woolwich, York, and Kittery. 

With the committee’s permission, I shall incorporate in my remarks a letter 
just received from the Superintendent of Schools of Wittery. 

Funds have been appropriated on a program to expand the naval air station at 
Brunswick, Maine, into a master jet base, with a heavy increase in personnel even 
over its World War II numbers. The superintendent of schools at Brunswick 
recently wrote me that the commander of the naval air station in Brunswick has 
stated that he expects 1,200 additional children in the area before or when the base 
has its full complement of officers and personnel, and that the greatest influx will 
be in grades one through four. 

On February 22, last, the selectmen of the town of Woolwich, Maine, wrote me: 

“On June 1, 1950, this town with a State valuation of $690,000 entered into a 
contract * * * to construct a modern four-room school at a contract price 
of $36,800. Cost of school lot and other necessities has boosted this cost to 
approximately $46,000. This building which has been completed and is presently 
in operation only meets one-half of the needs insofar as schoolrooms are con- 
cerned. The town is now confronted with the problem of accommodating its 
present enrollment of 239 pupils plus 35 subprimary for which no accommodations 
are presently available. It is very apparent that with the increase in influx of 
workers in the Bath-Woolwich area that these figures are present estimates 
only.”’ 
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arly 





in January it was announced that 140 housing units would be constru : ST 

the Brunswick-Bath area to meet critical need for occupancy by essentia! 

migrant defense workers (including members of the Armed Forces) emploved i: 

tationed at the United States naval air station at Brunswick, and the Bath I; 

Works at Bath. The infiux of families continues in Bath and Brunswick ‘ 
Che town of York in the vicinity of the Portsmouth naval shipyard, and Pa 

far from the projected air base at Newington, N. H., which likewise has a \ 


, 





oe 

serious problem on its hands which arises out of the overcrowded and antiqua a n 

condition of its sehools ) 
I am concerned about school conditions and I hope that legislation may 

enacted to relieve towns such as these suffering extreme hardship as a ri ‘ 

defense activi  - 


. . q @) 
‘The letter referred to is as follows: 





KirreRY, MAINE, April 29, 1 a 
Ho RoperT HAs, 0 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. ; ‘ 
My Drar Mr. Hate: The towns of Kittery and York are both being si 
and increasingly affected by the expanded activities of the Portsmouth (Kitter 
Naval Base. We have been receiving current Federal aid under Public | re 
N 874 and it is n t urgent that this or similar aid be continued on a le\ 
as o lower than the present one. : 
:ven if the continuance of Public Law No. 815 (school construction) i 
ked upon with favor, the obligations incurred under it should certainly be 
r some for f legislation. York and Kittery both have qualifi 
le entitlements and it is essential that the aid indicated be made availa 
nities. Even with some building now going on, York will ; Q7 
( r iree or more classrooms and f course, reimbursement should 
upp { le present construction; while Kittery this fall will be using fi 01 
ight improvised rooms unsuitable for prolonged occupancy. } 
We are protected from the loss of school aid now threatening Portsmou 
N. H., because the naval base is geographically in Maine, but we are grea 
oO} evertheless, by this artificial drawing of aid lines between Sta 
Wi be affected bv th 


the construction of the Portsmouth-Newingt 
iolly in New Hampshire. T 


} chip ; vw} 
ase ( . \ 


rhe increasing population is b 


flow into nearby Maine communities like Kittery and York and our 
ituation will be truly desperate if aid is denied because of a State line. | 
ibsolutely essential that any school aid associated with the airport not be r 
State ine for 
Your cooperation and support in matters involving béth current and s¢ 
nstruction aid will be greatly appreciated by the considerable group of pa 9 
und citizens whom IT serve. 
Sincerely vours 





L. © Day | 
Su 7 rar te de nt of Schools School T n bor \ 
i ; 


Town or York, Mating, April 15, 19 — 
Hon. Maraaret CHASE SMITH, 
Senate O flice Ruilding, Wash ington, dD. 8S 4 

My Dear Mrs. Smita: We have been notified that Congressman Graham A 
chairman of the House Committee on Edueation and Labor, has named : 
ubeommittee to explore school housing needs and bills now before the C 

rant financial aid to the States for schoolhouse construction. 
We earnestly request that vou attend these 
assistance we must have. 


Barden 


ongre 

meetings to obtain for us the : 
Our school housing has been stretched so that it see! "> 
he seams. And with the advent of a jet-bomber base in | | 

vicinity t} 


here is no solution in sight without the aid of the Federal Government : 
We } 


about to burst at t 





ave always been favored by your cooperation in the past and we * 
appreciate vour assistance on this occasion. 
Verv truly vor es: 
James H. MaclInrire, sc 

Chairman, Board of Selectmen. ; 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER E, Sressins, SUPERINTENDENT. Map River TOowNsuHip 
ScHOOLS. Dayton, Ou10 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am W alter E. Stebbi 
superintendent of schools in the Mad River Township district adjoining Wri 
Patterson Air Force Base near Dayton, Ohio. In our school system we hat 
een called upon to meet a situation of such magnitude that it is « ntirely beyond 
he ability of the local community to bear, and therefore it 7 
to present our problem to this committee. 


is considered a privilege 
In passing may I take this opportunity to congratulate vou, Congressman 
ailey, and your committee for the great service you are rendering to the Nation 
rough bringing to light the seriousness of the situation with regard to the 
general Nation-wide need for the construction of school facilities. People in 
iost areas are doing a lot of talking about the school housing shortage. but not 
any classrooms are being built, because of lack of funds, so it is our hope that 
uur committee will see fit to recommend legislation to the Congress which will 

‘ing about an early solution of this problem. 
| In Mad River Township the problem is almost entirely one of Federal 
ipact. W 


1950 to. 








ight-Patterson civilian personnel has increased from less than 2.000 


3,000 at the present time and during this same period school enrollment 
rew from 700 to more than 3.000. Because of the fact that a large portion of 


s pupil increase came from tax- xempt Federal he 





ig constructed under 

















e Lanham Act, the tax base per pupil decreased rapidly until at the present 
me there is less than $2,000 in taxable wealth per pupil enrolled. 
This unfavorable ratio between enrollment and taxable wealth im 
ssible for the local district to construet the neeessarv school f: s or to 
‘rate al acceptal le sehool program The enaetment of Publie 15 and 
874 enabled us to meet the situations create vetivitic luring and 
nediately following War I] Hlowever, in 1,100 housing units 
nstructed in 1943, there are presenth under construction 1,000 Wherry 
military and civilian personnel at Wright-Patterson Air Foree Base and 
ther 1,000 units have been approved for construction and will b i 
ithin a few months *: 

j With a very critical housing shortage in this area the local people have not 
disposed to s ‘riously Oppose this additional 1,000 units, how Ai 
blic Law 815 expires on June 30, 1952, there will be no way open for us to 
cure entitlement for funds for cor cting school facilities. Let me emphasize 

us point that we do appreciate the help we have received under these two 


to assist both in financing 





our building program and in supplementing 
operation of the school program. I believe it is only through the fai 
ple in continued Government assistance that they have kept from furnishing 
ganized oppositi ( 
tly in Mad River Township 1,785 elementary students are in half-dav 
essions, but through assistanee under Public Law 815 and by voting the maxi- 
m permitted by State law for school construction, the community felt assured 





i to more Federal housing 


Presen 


at most of its children would go into full sessions next school year. However 
th the two new Federal housing projects of 1,000 each under way it is obvious 
at soon we will be in a worse condition than before. We ean be saved from 

his predicament only be an extension of Public Law 815 or similar legislation. 


[In addition to the hardships incidental to half-day sessions the district is also 








icapped by not having a high school. At the present time over 500 high-school 
idents are transported daily to other districts on a tuition basis. This number 
ll increase greatly with the new Wherry units. It is e 
ts will increase school enrollment by at least 1,600 and of +t 
| be 350 to 400 hi hool 








imated that these 2,000 
his number there 
h-school students 








The Mad River story is a tragic one since the native citizens who own pr perty 
d the refore pas taxes are forced to ser ! their children to half-day S¢ ions along 
th the citizens who live in tax-exempt Federal housing. By the end of another 
ar there will be more children in our schools from tax-free property than from 

bearing property and it will then be possible for these people in Federal housing 





oh 
| 





£0 to the polls and determine what y 
hemselves will pay none of them. Our community feels that this is a grave mis- 
carriage of justice which can be squared up only by adeq inued aid from 
he Federal Government in the way of legislation to assist oth the construction 
{ facilities and in the operation of the school program. 


evies the taxpaye rs are to support, vet the 





late conti 











= 
- 
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There is no attempt on our part to minimize the importance of paying off alread, 
established entitlements under the present law. When the Congress enacted 
Publie Law 815 it agreed to meet its obligations in the local communities, but { 
date hundreds of school districts are still waiting for that promise to be fulfilled 
Many of these entitlements are small, but nevertheless important because j 
many cases the payment of a Federal entitlement of $50,000 to $100,000 will m uk 
it possib le for the local district to go ahead with its building program and the ret 
release local funds which across the Nation would amount to nearly a half-billio 
dollars. This would build at least 14,000 classrooms, and house nearly a half 
million children 

It is our sincere hope that your committee will see the need and recommend 
to the Congress Federal assistance in the following points: 

a) Provide funds to pay off entitlements already established. Thes: 
grants will release local funds now inadequate. 

6b) Provide funds, authorization, and a limited appropriation as a start 
to help meet the problems of general school construction. This likewis: 
could be a method to supplement local funds and thereby release untold 
millions in local money that is now inadequate to meet the bid costs of loc 
projects. 

c) Provide a construction title under which funds ean be allocated for new 
impact in critical defense areas. It is important that under this title we b 
permitted to estimate entitlement for new impact as soon as the housing 
approved. In the case of Wherry projects an index has already been estab 


lished for determining the number of students per unit. By granting en 
titlements when commitments and loans for projects are approved we would 
avoid | » usual dilemma of having the students a year before the school is 


soneiane 
(d) Provide authorization and funds for adequate support of the mair 

tenance and operation program in schools with F ‘ede ‘ral impact. We believ: 
the present law should be amended to give more equitable treatment t 
districts with Federal housing. Under the present law the money-in-lieu 
of taxes is charged against the Federal payment to the local district. We 
contend that the money-in-lieu of taxes is what it connotes and is equal t 
the taxes for 3-B pupils who live in private property, in which case the tax 
money is not subtracted from the Federal payment. 

In conclusion let me say that we are grateful for the efforts of your committee 
to deal justly with the communities in which the Federal Government has become 
a citizen, and we urge vou to put forth every effort to extend and improve this 
legislation without which we are helpless in providing educational opportunities 
for the children who come to us. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 195 
Hon. CLEVELAND BalILey, 
House O flice Rial ling, Washington, E <. 

DrAR CLEVELAND: I refer to my letter of May 1 and enclose herewith informa 
tion received from Mr. Raymond I. Beal relative to the serious problem con 
fronting Portsmouth and other towns and cities in the southeastern area of New 
Hampshire 

I sincerely hope that vour subcommittee will favorably consider amendment 
to Public Law 815 and Publie Law 874 to correct the situation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely vours, 
CuesteErR E. Merrow, M. ¢ 


ScHoot DEPARTMENT, 
City of Portsmouth, N. H., May 6, 1952. ’ 
Hon. Cuester E. Merrow, a 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. E 
Dear ConcressMaAN Merrow: Twenty-four towns and cities of New 
Hampshire have been notified by the United States Office of Education that 
they are not entitled to financial assistance under section 3 (b) of Public Law 874 
Fighty-first Congress. This law provides financial assistance for local educational * 
agencies in areas affected by Federal activities. During the school year 1950-5! 
10 cities and towns of this southeastern area received a total of $171,610.68 for 
maintenance and operation of their schools under this law. 
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The ruling made by the legal counsel of the United States Office of Education is 
concerned with the location of the Portsmouth Naval Base. The law requires 
that parents of 3 (b) children be employed on Federal property “‘part or all of 
which is located in the same State.’”” The Navy Department has certified that 
Fort Constitution, Fort Stark, and Camp Langdon in New Castle, N. H., are an 
integral part of the naval base and are located in the State of New Hampshire. 
The Portsmouth Naval Base has certified that approximately one-half of the 
employees of the base are from New Hampshire and should receive Federal aid 
as authorized in Public Law 874. 

This ruling not only affects the applications of the 24 New Hampshire com- 
munities that have filed an application for the school year 1951-52, but calls for 
the refunding of the total amount received by 10 communities for 1950-51 under 
section 3 (b). It also affects Public Law 815. Thus, no community will be 
eligible for financial assistance for publie school construction under section 
202 (b) of this law insofar as the naval base is concerned. 

It is apparent that the legal counsel has ruled that section 3 (b) of Public Law 
874 and section 202 (b) of Public Law 815 do not apply to property such as the 
Portsmouth Naval Base which consists of several pieces of property part of which 
is in Maine and part in New Hampshire. If this is true, then it seems as though 
both laws should be amended to cover New Hampshire communities, as they are 
educating the children of more than 50 percent of the workers at the base. 

Representatives from the New Hampshire school districts concerned with the 
matter have organized into a committee to bring about a change in the legal 
ruling or to have the laws amended. Senator Styles Bridges is working on the 
matter and has already contacted the committee through Mr. Paul Farnum of the 
State department of education, Concord, N. H. The committee would certainly 
appreciate your assistance in this serious problem. We are also writing to Senator 
Charles Tobey and Congressman Norris Cotton. 

The committee would be pleased to meet with you at any time if you anticipate 
being in this area. 

Very truly vours, 
R. I. Beat, 


Secretary, General Committee. 


© 


School districts and cities making application under Public Law 874 during 1951-5 


Total 1950 A.D. A, 
51 average under 
daily at- secs. A 


Total 1950-| A.D. A 
51 average under 


Applicant daily at- secs. A 


4 pplicant 





tendance and B tendance and B 
Barrington . 185.0 24 Newington 22 
Brentwood 87.8 10 Newmarket 60 
Dover 1, 566. 6 274 Newton 14 
Durham 320.0 60 || North Hampton 38 
Epping 327.8 45 Northwood 25 
Exeter 664.0 80 Portsmouth 1, 244 
Farmington 150. 0 4] Rochester _ -- 150 
Greenland... 148.0 50 Rollinsford 46 
Hampton_ -- 409.8 61 Rye 142 
Kingston 204.0 13 Somersworth 85 
Lee 88.3 11 Stratham 25 
New Castk 41,2 31 _ _ 
Newfields 74.0 10 otal : 2, 561 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was accepted 
by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 4 REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


STATEMENT O} 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, for the purposes of the 
record, [ am Glenn R. Davis, Representative in Congress from the Second 
District of Wisconsin. The largest city in my district, and the capital city of 
our State, is Madison. At the request of Superintendent of Schools Philip H. 
Falk, I wish to present to the committee some figures on the Madison school 
situation. 

Even casual perusal of data furnished me by Superintendent Falk reveals 
that Madison faces a terrific school-construetion program in the next few years. 
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In the past 10 years the total child population of Madison has increased 6,383 
or approximately 31 percent. But the preschool population has increased 
3,886 or slightly under 105 percent in that same period. But school census 
data does not clearly indicate the movement that takes place from one area to 
another in a city like Madison, with its constant expansion and the developmen 
of new residential sections. 

For example, in one school district in Madison, there were 135 births in 1947. 
But the next year, there were 165 one-year-old children in that same district 
and by the time those 1947 babies were 4 years old, there were 219 four-year-old 
children in that school district. As of June 1, 1951, there were 55 homes unde: 
construction in this one district, forecasting further increase in the number of 
children by the time they are ready to enter school. 

Since 1940, Madison has increased 100 percent in area, 40 percent in popula 
tion, and 100 percent in the number of babies. Because Madison is located 
between two lakes, and contains much State-owned nonresidential property, jt 
is difficult to locate scholls within convenient distances for all children. 

To meet this need, the Madison Board of Education some time ago drafted a 
program for the future that contemplated it would need 50 percent more ele- 
mentary classrooms by 1954, 50 percent more junior high school space by 1958 
and 50 percent more senior high school classrooms by 1962, with every indication 
that the need in each case will be greater thereafter. 

According to Superintendent Falk, the only alternatives to costly new schoo! 
space to meet this ‘tidal wave of children,’’ are: (1) Half-day sessions; (2) in 
creased average class from 30 to 45 or more; (3) temporary barracks construction 


May 21, 1952. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalLey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BatLey: In considering legislation to aid school con- 
struction, we hope that your subcommittee will include a nonsegretation pro 
vision in any bill that is reported out. Such a provision should require that as a 
condition of receiving Federal funds the States would show that all children have 
an opportunity to be educated in existing or future school buildings of the State 
without regard to race. 

Our orgnaization is convinced that segregation of races in the schools of the 
United States is wasteful financiaily and destructive to democratic principles 
We have ample evidence that unless the Federal Government steps into tne picture, 
the evil system of racial segregation will collapse. 

The States that maintain separate schools for colored and white children pay 
far less into the Federal Treasury than those States that do not segregate mem 
bers of different racial groups. New York paid over $9 billion into the Federal! 
Treasury in 1951. This is more than the amount paid by Alabama, Arkansas 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas, combined. It is manifestly unfair to ask New York citizens, who do 
not have a Wasteful svstem of segregation in public schools, to help pay for this 
type of system in Arkansas or Mississippi. It would be far better to have no 
program of Federal aid than to have one which will extend segretation. 

Sincerely yours 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 








